Favored  by  retailers  because  it  meets 
today's  changed  retail  conditions — 


The  ChicagoTribune 
Consumer-Franchise  Plan! 


To  MEET  today’s  changes  in 
retailing,  modern  advertising 
must  work  to  build,  not  just 
a  dealer  franchise,  but  a  con¬ 
sumer  franchise — enjoyment 
of  an  important  share  of  the 
day-in  and  day-out  repeat  buy¬ 
ing  by  consumers,  relatively 
undisturbed  by  competition. 

Retailers  cannot  be  expected 
to  push  a  line  because  a  smat¬ 
tering  of  advertising  is  placed 
behind  it.  What  they  want  to 
stock  and  push  is  what  their 
customers  want  to  buy. 

Selling  the  retailer  more 
than  ever  calls  for  selling  his 
customers  outside  the  store — 
in  the  home.  From  its  study  of 
advertising  and  selling  in  Chi¬ 
cago  the  Chicago  Tribune  has 


developed  a  sound  procedure 
that  can  produce  greater  sales 
and  a  stronger  market  position 
for  your  brand.  Through  it  you 
can  cash  in  on  the  increasing 
trend  to  fewer  brands  per  line 
per  store  and  the  greater  re¬ 
liance  by  retailers  on  self-serv¬ 
ice.  It  is  based  on  the  retailer’s 
own  need  for  higher  volume 
and  faster  turnover  in  order  to 
meet  his  rising  costs. 

Highly  productive  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  the  plan  can  be  used  in 
any  market.  It  results  in  larger 
orders  and  savings  in  deliver¬ 
ies.  It  gives  you  the  benefit  of 
the  retailers’  own  promotion 
without  resort  to  deals,  pre¬ 
miums,  cut  prices  or  special 
discounts.  It  is  a  method  that 


will  interest  executives  who 
bear  the  responsibility  of  get¬ 
ting  immediate  sales  and  those 
concerned  with  long  range 
planning  to  assure  continued 
company  success. 

If  you  want  high  annual  vol¬ 
ume  and  a  solid  base  for  future 
expansion,  you  will  want  to 
get  the  details  of  this  con¬ 
sumer-franchise  plan.  A  Trib¬ 
une  representative  will  be  glad 
to  tell  you  how  you  can  apply 
it  in  your  business.  Ask  him 
to  call. 

ChicagoTribune 
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WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.  INC. 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


FVess  Can  Print  F 

128-Page  Papers  I 
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Modernizing  . . .  Expanding  . . .  Planning 
a  new  plant . . .  Consult  SCOTT  on  the  fast¬ 
est^  most  versatile  newspaper  press 
equipment  ever  developed.  We  invite  your 
inquiries.  _ is-i-17 


Buy  with  Confidence 


SCOTT 


BOW  TO  00 
EAST  BY  RAIL 


A  great  newspaper  is  the  diary  of  a  great  city. 
Since  1849  the  Pioneer  Press  has  faithfully 
chronicled  the  St.  Paul  story  from  Indian  attack  to 
atom  bomb.  Reach  back  with  us, 
if  you  will,  into  the  pages  of  an  early 
Pioneer  Press. 
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How  to  go  East  by  lUll.'^Tho  Bt. 
PaulUe!*  Are  iiioaiIj  new  to  the  all  rail 
route,  to  the  Ea^t,  and  a  few  guide  not<^ 
aA  to  the  mode  of  travel  may  be  of  interest. 

Surting  from  the  depot,  in  WeH  Saint 
Paul  at6  3oA.  m.,  (having  provided  a 
ticket  beforehand)  the  traveler  reachea 
Mendota,  riz  niitea  distant,  where  the 
Minncapolia  car  ia  attached  to  the  train. 
He  there  i  everiee  hta  aeat,  aa  the  engine  ia 
hooked  to  the  other  end  of  the  car.  He 
'  then  speeds  at  the  rate  of  eighteen  miles  an 
hour  past  Farmington,  Northfield,  Fari- 
bank,  and  luimeroua  .  minor  statioos,  to 
Owatmina.  the  junction  with.' the  Winona 
A  St.  Peter  Railroad,  reaching  that  place 
at  10.45  A.  1C.  He  is  then  71  miles  from 
St.  Paul,  and  wanu  a  clean,  well  cooked, 


hearty  meal,  which  he  procures  at  the  rail¬ 
way  eating  hou^e,  kept  in  ezcellect  style 
by  our  friend  McNarama,  paying  seventy- 
five  cenU  and  allowed  twenty  minutes  in 
which  to  clear  the  table  Of  the  eatables 
that  are  well  served  out  for  his  refresh¬ 
ment.  I 

Aboard  of  the  cars  again,  he  goes  rat¬ 
tling  past  Austin  into  Iowa,  by  the 
•  |>lea.sant  villages  of  Cresro,  Connover,  i 
Ac.,  and  reaches  North  McQr^tori 
at  7  o'clock  P.  M.  If  bis  baggage  u  to  be 
rechcckered,  or  he  needs  a  ticket,  (50  eta 
worth)  to  cro^  the  river,  it  is  all  done 
altoard  the  cars.  At  the  N.  McOreg  de¬ 
pot.  he  geu  out  on  the  right  hand  side, 

!  gets  into  a  sleigh,  and  rides  by  a  winding 
track  across  the  ice  to  Prairie  du  Chien 


This  rests  him,  gives  him  a  chance  to  fill  I 
hie  lungs  with  pure  air  anj  sharpens  his 
appetite  for  a  deliciou:)  meal  at  the  Dous- 
man  House,  clo^  to  the  tr.vck,  kept  by ' 
Williams  A  Foz,  who  are  the  best  of  hosts. 

I  Plenty  of  time— say  half  an  hour  or  more 
I  is  here  given.  If  he  does  not  like  night 
I  riding,  he  can  get  a  good  bed  in  a  warm 
;  room,  and  ge  on  his  way  afur  a  good 
square  breakfast  in  the  morning.  If  he  ia 
in  a  hurry,  be  can  take  the  train  at  8:05 
*  the  asroe  evening,  buy  at  the  ticket  oificc 
at  band,  a  berth  ticket,  and  eneeonce  him¬ 
self  for  a  ride  to  Milwaukee,  wbioh  he 
reaches  in  the  morning — 24  hours  from 
(he  time  he  left  St.  Paul — where  he  gets 
breakfast  and  takes  the  train  fc>r  Chicago. 
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Reprinted  from  a  Pioneer’ Press  of  ISRfi 


TRANSPORTATION  TODAY... 


BY  RAIL.  Fourteen  modern 
trains  leave  St.  Paul  daily  for 
Chicago,  which  is  6V2  hours 
away  by  streamliner.  Here, 
too,  is  the  home  of  two  of  the 
nation’s  great  railroads  —  the 
Great  Northern  and  Northern 
Pacific.  In  all,  90  trains  ar¬ 
rive  and  depart  from  the  city 
every  24  hours.  Eight  hundred 
and  eighty  freight  cars  carry¬ 
ing  an  average  of  26,400  tons 


daily  arrive  and  leave  the  city 
over  St.  Paul’s  9  railroads. 

BY  AIR.  St.  Paul  is  4  hours 
from  New  York  and  6V2  hours 
from  Los  Angeles.  Six  air¬ 
lines  on  100  flights  a  day 
carry  2,000  passengers  from 
Wold-Chamberlain.  Air  Ex¬ 
press,  freight  and  mail  exceed 
54.500  pounds  per  day 

BY  BUS— TRUCK.  Daily  94 
buses  enter  and  leave  St.  Paul 


carrying  an  average  total  of 
1,410  passengers. 

The  Twin  Cities  are  the  third 
largest  truck  transportation 
center  in  the  country.  More 
than  50  of  112  truck  lines 
operating  here  headquarter  in 
St.  Paul. 

BY  WATER.  During  the  sea¬ 
son  this  Mississippi  head¬ 
waters  port  averages  38,900 
tons  of  freight  each  week. 


After  102  years  of  continuous 
service.  The  Sf.  Paul  Dispatch- 
Pioneer  Press  remain  the  only 

newspapers  to  cover 
the  St.  Paul  market. 

No  other  newspaper  has  more 
than  2%  Morning  and 
^^ening  circulation  in  the  city. 


RIDDER-IOHNS.  INC. 
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Representatives:  NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  DETROIT 
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Investments  in  the 
SYRACUSE,  N.Y.  market 

Poy  Bi/^ 

Dividends! 

Market  Rankings* 
place  SYRACUSE.  N.Y.— 


tow' 


*  From  Sales  Management's  1951  Market  Rankings 
in  the  population  group  100,000  to  250,000 


The  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  market  consistently  yields 
big  sales  returns  for  distribution  and  advertising 
investments.  Just  dig  a  little  deeper  and  you’ll 
find  that  the  Syracuse  market  also  has  the  de¬ 
sirable  character  of  spending  more  of  their  ef¬ 
fective  buying  income  at  the  retail  counter.  Last 
year  this  spending  represented  nearly  $300  mil¬ 
lion  dollars,  from  an  Effective  Buying  Income  of 
$309,153,000,  and  a  population  of  223,700. 

Whether  yor  are  launching  a  test  campaign  or 
planning  expansion  of  your  present  sales  pro¬ 
gram,  this  proven  market  assures  maximum 
success. 

Your  Dollar  in  Newspaper  Advertising 
Buys  Complete  Coverage  of  this 
Important  Market  at  ONE  LOW  COST 


AU  (UStNtSS 

HOCAL! 


SYRACUSE  NEWSPAPER 
CIRCULATION 

provides  complete  coverage  of  this  key  market. 
Today,  more  than  205,000  daily  and  324,000 
Sunday  circulation  delivers  the  message  of 
manufacturer  and  retailer  to  this  great  ready- 
to-buy,  able-to-buy  audience. 


SYRACUSE 

HERALD  JOURNAL  -  POST  STANDARD 

^Evemngy  {Morning) 

HERALD-AMERICAN  POST-STANDARD 

(Sundoy)  (Sunday) 


eiNERAL  ADVERTISIN6  REPRESENTATIVES  MOIONEY,  RERAN  t  SCNMITT 
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Rotogrovtire  Development 
To  the  Editor;  I  was  very  inter¬ 
ested  in  reading  the  letter  of  Philip 
Barber  of  the  Art  Gravure  Coip. 
(E&P,  Nov.  10,  page  4),  particu¬ 
larly  since  it  evidences  an  attitude 
which  the  gravure  industry  as  a 
whole  must  overcome,  if  rotogra¬ 
vure  printing  is  to  grow  into  its 
proper  position  in  the  printting 
field. 

Tremendous  strides  have  been 
made  from  the  almost  exclusively 
sepia  days  of  the  original  gravure 
printing,  and  emphasis  today  is  al¬ 
most  exclusively  upon  the  faithful 
and  realistic  reproduction  of  color. 
This  emphasis  upon  the  use  of 
color  is  one  of  the  keystones  of  the 
new  American  Weekly  policy. 

The  old  New  York  World  was 
the  instrument  for  the  introduction 
of  color  printing  into  this  country. 
Granted  that  certain  experimental 
work  was  done  prior  to  1925,  as 
Mr.  Barber  points  out,  as  was  also 
certain  monotone  printing  done 
prior  to  that  year,  yet  it  was  only 
with  the  initiation  of  rotogravure 
in  color  that  the  process  as  we 
know  it  today  had  its  true  birth. 

Since  its  inception,  the  Gravure 
Technical  Association  has  done  an 
excellent  job  and  filled  a  void 
which  was  hindering  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  gravure  printing  as  such. 
However,  I  fear  that  Mr,  Barber 
is  exceedingly  naive  when  he 
states  that  all  progress  in  gravure 
printing  has  equal  dissemination 
to  all  of  the  gravure  printing 
plants.  This  company  for  one  has 
never  been  content  to  rest  quietly, 
waiting  for  bulletins  from  the 
Gravure  Technical  Association  ad¬ 
vising  them  of  certain  improve¬ 
ments  in  processing.  We  have  most 
actively  bent  our  efforts  toward  in¬ 
dividual  improvement  and,  need¬ 
less  to  say,  such  processing  im¬ 
provements  as  we  have  realized, 
we  have  not  trustingly  confided  to 
competitive  plants. 

After  all,  does  Gimbel  tell 
Macy?  I  believe  that  Mr.  Barber 
made  an  unfortunate  choice  of 
words  when  he  stated  that  “we, 
like  every  other  gravure  printer, 
constantly  strive  for  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  reproduction  of  newspaper 
supplements,  using  every  advan¬ 
tage  of  experience  and  research 
that  is  known  to  the  industry  in 
question.”  We  at  Neo  Gravure 
likewise  use  “every  advantage  of 
experience  and  research  that  is 
known  to  the  industry  in  question,” 
however,  we  supplement  this  gen¬ 
eral  knowledge  by  individual  initia¬ 
tive. 

We  regret  that  the  Art  Gravure 
Corp.  is  suffering  “repercussions” 
from  some  of  their  newspaper  cus¬ 


tomers,  but  I  fear  that  we  cannot  i 
assist  them  in  this  regard. 

C.  E.  Chenicek,  Vicepresident  * 
Neo  Gravure  Printing  Co.  ■ 

Building  Progresses 

To  THE  Editor:  A  statement 
in  the  November  3rd  issue  sum¬ 
marizing  decisions  reached  by  fed¬ 
eral  authority  on  certain  requests 
for  construction  permits  in  the 
building  trade,  states  that  the  re¬ 
quest  for  a  new  building  permit, 
representing  a  projected  cost  of 
$727,860.00  (the  general  contract 
price)  by  Federated  Publications, 
Inc.  was  denied. 

The  statement  as  published  was 
correct,  so  far  as  the  record  goes, 
but  the  record  of  denial  represents  < 
a  confusion  with  the  main  project, . 
of  certain  requests  for  accelera¬ 
tion  of  delivery  on  some  materials  i 
required  for  finishing  work  on  the 
subcontracts. 

I  am  glad  to  report  that  the . 
contract  for  the  new  building  of ' 
the  Enquirer  and  News  was  let  in 
October  1950,  and  the  construction 
has  progressed  steadily  since  that 
time,  and  is  now  in  the  final  fin¬ 
ishing  stages  with  installation  of 
the  new  Goss  press  in  progress, 
and  with  the  hope  that  the  En¬ 
quirer  and  News  may  establish  it¬ 
self  either  by  the  coming  January 
1st,  or  not  long  thereafter. 

A.  L.  Miller, 
President,  Federated  , 
Publications,  Inc.  ‘ 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


Classified 

Mineral  Wells  (Tex.)  Index:  > 
“For  Sale — Cocker  Spaniel  pup¬ 
pies  and  string  beans  for  canning.” 

■ 

Tyndall  (S.  D.)  Tribune  and 
Register:  “Wanted  —  Second-hand 
typewriter  by  young  lady  student 
with  wide  carriage.” 

■ 

Chattanooga  (T  e  n  n.)  News- 
Free  Press:  “Lost  —  Black  purse 
containing  lady’s  Boston  Bull  dog. . 
Male.  No  collar.” 

■  [ 

Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and  Ob-  •_ 
server:  “Lost — In  Croatan  Nation- 1 
al  Forest,  near  Catfish  Lake,  a ; 
male  and  female  hound  dog,  white 
with  dark  spots.” 

■ 

Seymour  (  I  n  d .  )  Tribune: 
“Wanted — Grocery  clerk.  Ex^ri-  • 
ence  unnecessary  but  essential.”  [ 
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hed  by  UiB  NATURAL  RUBBER  .BUREAU 


Manufacturers  Double 
Rubber  Use  In  Ten  Years 

Tribute  to  the  creative  skill  and  pro¬ 
duction  prowess  of  the  American  rubber 
manufacturers  is  the  fact  that  rubber 
use  in  the  U.  S.  has  nearly  doubled  every 
10  years  since  1900. 

At  the  present  rate,  it  is  predicted 
that  the  United  States  will  consume  1.8 
million  tons  of  new  rubber  in  1960  for 
tires,  footwear,  cushioning,  industrial 
goods  and  hundreds  of  other  products 
that  add  to  the  American  standard  of 
living. 

Today  the  world  rides,  sits,  sleeps  and 
walks  on  rubber. 

D.  C.  Gets  Its  First 
Natural  Rubber  Road 

The  nation’s  capital  recently  put  down 
its  first  section  of  road  paving  incorpo¬ 
rating  natural  rubber  powder  at  Rock 
Creek  Parkway  and  Constitution  Ave¬ 
nue,  in  a  heavily- traveled  part  of  Wash¬ 
ington. 

The  new  natural  rubber  section  is  one 
of  several  experimental  stretches  which 
have  been  put  down  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  during  the  past  two  years. 


RUBBER  GROWERS  BATTLE  REDS 


MALAYAN  WAR  AGAINST 
COMMUNISTS  IN  4TH  YEAR 


The  Communists  are  losing  a  four- 
year-old  battle  for  Malaya,  chief  source 
of  the  world’s  natural  rubber. 

Months  of  terrorism,  murder  and 
propaganda  have  failed  to  stem  the  flow 
of  rubber  to  America,  where  today  the 
world’s  largest  stockpile  of  this  strategic 
material  is  being  built  up  for  defense 
against  Red  aggression. 

It  has  been  a  strange,  nerve-wracking 
kind  of  warfare  in  Malaya.  Red-trained 
bandits  hide  in  the  jungle,  waiting  for  a 
chance  to  murder  rubber  planters,  bum 
buildings,  and  destroy  rubber  trees.  Fre¬ 
quent  pitched  battles  occur  —  and  there 
is  the  constant  danger  of  a  blast  of  ma¬ 
chine  gun  fire  from  the  edge  of  the 
jungle. 

To  date,  one  out  of  30  rubber  “estate” 
managers  have  been  murdered,  as  well 
as  hundreds  of  workers,  by  this  unseen 
Red  jungle  army. 

But  the  battle  is  being  won.  Today 
over  100,000  British  and  Malayan  police 
and  soldiers  are  tracking  down  this  Red 
army,  one  by  one,  whUe  guarding  the 
rubber  trees  and  the  homes  of  the 
workers. 

Malaya  has  proved  itself  a  stronghold 
of  democracy  in  Asia.  Its  people  —  pre¬ 
dominantly  Malays,  Chinese  and  Indi¬ 
ans  —  have  resisted  both  Red  bullets  and 
Red  bulletins.  And  in  the  face  of  these 
obstacles,  they  have  produced  the  nat- 
*ural  rubber  needed  by  the  free  world  — 
more  rubber  than  ever  before. 

The  people  of  Malaya  look  to  America 
as  their  best  customer  and  powerful 
champion  in  the  fight  for  freedom  in  Asia. 


MALAY  GUARD  al  intranet  to  rvbbor  p/ontatiba  b 
part  of  a  foreo  of  100,000  mon  fighting  agaiml  tho 
Communah  in  A^afbya. 


Research  Aids  350,000 
Malayan  Rubber  Farmers 

The  Rubber  Research  Institute  of 
Malaya  is  a  self-help  operation,  financed 
entirely  by  the  rubber  farmers  them¬ 
selves  to  develop  better  methods  of 
growing  and  processing  natural  rubber. 

At  the  Institute,  soil  types  are  tested, 
better  yielding  strains  are  developed 
through  cross-breeding  and  bud-graft¬ 
ing,  new  insecticides  and  weedicides  are 
studied,  and  experiments  with  new 
processes  are  carried  out. 

But  the  work  of  the  Institute  goes  far 
beyond  the  realm  of  test  tubes  and  pilot 
plants.  All  over  Mala3ra,  R.  R.  I.  “exten¬ 
sion”  workers  are  busy  helping  the 
350,000  small  rubber  farmers  to  improve 
their  holdings. 

Improves  Quality  Yield 

The  Institute  makes  available  high- 
quality  stock  for  budgrafting,  so  the 
farmer  may  improve  the  yield  and  qual¬ 
ity  of  his  future  crop.  Institute  field  men 
instruct  farmers  in  better  growing,  tap¬ 
ping,  and  processing  methods.  They 
teach  budgrafting  and  the  art  of  tapping 
to  schoolboys,  who  will  someday  be 
rubber  farmers.  R.  R.  I.  men  have  aided, 
too,  in  setting  up  the  rubber  coopera¬ 
tives  which  are  today  helping  small¬ 
holders  realize  increased  profits  by  sell¬ 
ing  to  a  central  processing  factory. 


Tests  indicate  that  asphalt-rubber  pav¬ 
ing  is  more  durable,  stands  up  better 
under  extreme  temperature  changes,  re¬ 
duces  skidding  hazards,  and  has  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  resist  the  formation  of  an  ice 
film. 

For  those  interested,  a  free  booklet  — 
“Stretching  Highway  Dollars  with  Rub¬ 
ber  Roads”  —  will  be  sent  on  request  by 
the  Natural  Rubber  Bureau,  1631  K 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C. 


FREE  BOOKLET 

Tho  history  of  tho  natural 

rubbor  industry,  produc- 

tion  and  consumption  / 

statistics,  and  a  pictorial  j 

account  of  how  rubber  ! 

is  produced  in  Southoast  / 

Asks  an  contained  in  / 

“NATURAL  RUBUR  and  / 

you”  —  ovoilobie  free  / 

of  chargo  from  tho 

Natural  Rubber 
Bureau 

1631  K  STREET,  N.  W.,  WASHMOTON  6,  D.  C 
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YOU  RUN  THE  ADS.. 

Iand  WE  SELL  'EM 
with  TIE-INS! 

Simple  Formula  —  you  place  the 
advertising — v/e  beat  the  bushes 
and  get  the  tie-ins.  Does  it  work? 
Well,  you  just  oughta'  check  with 
I  the  folks  who  ore  using  this  form- 
l  ula  now.  Write  us,  we'll  give  you 
I  some  success  stories! 


OKLA. 
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SEPARATE 

SECONDARIES 

Here  are  3  markets 
that  are  influenced  - 
by  the  HOME  TOWN 
paper.  Circulation 
from  without  has 
little  or  no  effect. 


BARTUSVnU 

OKLAHOMA  J 

S‘hs:rp- 

homo  secondary  markets. 

0809  ABC 
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'  w/th 

ONE  ORDER -ONE  BILLING 

You'll  multiply  your  sales  results  with  one 
operation 


Owned  &  Operated  by 

SOUTHWESTERN  PUBLISHING  CO. 

Don  W.  Reynolds,  President 
Represented  Noftonolly  by  — 
ARKANSAS  DAILIES 
SOUTHWEST  DAILIES 
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OKMHLGIB  \ 

OKLAHOMA 

culture  go  to  make  up 
of  folks  who  spend  mone 

7008  ABC 


BUY  OUR  COMICS 

IN  A  PACKAGE! 

Many  national  advertisers 
have  already  discovered  the 
pulling  power  and  low  cost 
of  COMICS  in  our  three 
papers.  Ask  our  Representa¬ 
tives  or  check  SRDS. 


Name,  Please! 

Richmond.  Va.  —  Editor 
James  Jackson  Kilpatrick  ad¬ 
vised  readers  of  the  Richmond 
News  Leader  that  the  letters 
forum  is  open  to  anyone  who 
wants  to  call  the  paper  a  “filthy 
rag"  on  one  condition:  the 
indignant  writer  must  identify 
himself. 

Clarification 

To  THE  Editor:  I  have  been 
reading  the  information  about  the 
lAPA  Press  meeting  at  Montevi¬ 
deo,  observing  the  references  to 
this  paper  and  to  our  representa¬ 
tive  in  that  meeting. 

I  am  sorry  that  you  didn’t  men¬ 
tion  the  fact  that  at  the  closing 
of  the  meeting,  the  president  of 
the  Board  informed  the  Continen¬ 
tal  Press  representatives  he  had 
received  notice  from  the  Ambas¬ 
sador  of  Cuba  at  Uruguay, 

S.  E.  J.  M.  Valdes  Rodriguez,  that 
the  direction  of  Pueblo  of  Habana, 
was  not  in  solidarity  with  the  ideas 
and  conduct  of  our  representative, 
Mr.  Aredondo.  and  that  on  the 
contrary,  this  paper  was  fully  in 
accordance  with  all  the  conven¬ 
tions  of  the  lAPA.  I  will  be  very 
grateful  if  you  will  please  clarify 
this  situation. 

El  Nuevo  Pueblo, 
Habana,  Cuba. 

Stockholm  Rebuttal 

To  THE  Editor:  A  letter  from 
two  fellow  correspondents  in  the 
Nov.  3  issue  attempts  to  discredit, 
though  not  disprove,  my  article 
about  discrimination  against  for¬ 
eign  correspondents  in  Stockholm. 

I  wrote  that  the  Swedish  Foreign 
Office  policy  is  to  exclude  foreign 
newsmen  from  non-secret  govern¬ 
ment  press  conferences.  That  in¬ 
formation  I  obtained  from  the 
Foreign  Office  itself.  I  cited  a  re¬ 
cent  example  of  such  a  non-secret 
conference  by  Prime  Minister  Er- 
lander  for  the  Swedish  press.  I 
and  several  other  correspondents 
attempted  to  attend  but  were  de¬ 
nied  admittance.  I  call  that  dis¬ 
crimination. 

I  also  wrote  that  the  Foreign 
Office  calls  correspondents  when¬ 
ever  it  has  an  “important”  com¬ 
munique.  The  catch  is  that  the 
Foreign  Office  itself  decides  what 
is  “important.”  My  contention  is 
that  such  a  right  should  rest  with 
the  correspondents.  In  other  words 
they  should  be  given  all  the  For¬ 
eign  Office  communiques  auto¬ 
matically.  To  me  this  is  another 
form  of  discrimination. 

Time-Life  correspondent  Salzer, 
one  of  the  signers  of  the  letter, 
insisted  he  did  receive  all  the  For¬ 
eign  Office  communiques  when  I 


talked  with  him  earlier.  I  said  he 
did  not.  He  can  check  the  record: 
as  I  did  and  see  whether  or  not  he 
received  all  of  them. 

1  wrote  a  factual  story  abou: 
the  situation  here  in  Stockholm 
and  I  stick  by  it. 

A  petition  signed  by  27  corre 
spondents  requesting  regular  pres: 
conferences  with  government  lead 
ers  was  handed  over  to  the  For 
eign  Office  Press  Chief  Ole  E 
Jodahl  here  last  week. 

The  request  was  endorsed  bj 
the  major  news  agencies  of  the 
U.  S.  (AP  and  U.P. ),  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  France,  Germany,  Finland. 
Norway,  and  by  newspaper,  radio 
and  magazine  correspondents  froir 
the  above  countries,  plus  Denmark 
Switzerland,  and  Israel. 

Among  the  major  non-signen 
were  U.P.  Manager  Laudor 
(though  staff  members  signed) 
Salzer,  who  doubted  the  value  o: 
such  press  conferences,  and  two 
Tass  correspondents,  who  weren’ 
asked. 

Howard  E.  Larson, 
Stockholm,  Sweden. 


^ Len. . . 


50  Years  Ago — The  New  Tor/I 
Evening  Post  has  survived  the  vicis  I 
situdes  of  the  first  100  years  .  .  v 
a  substantial,  conservative  anc 
thoroughly  reliable  newspaper  sucl 
as  men  of  brains  love  to  read 
Frank  A.  Munsey  buys  the  Wash 
ington  (D.  C.)  Times. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher. 

*  *  * 

30  Years  Ago — Newsprint  go 
ing  up  to  $75  a  ton.  .  .  .  Associa; 
tion  of  National  Advertisers  re 
solves  that  newspapers  muv 
“catch  up  with  the  liquidatior 
movement  by  more  general  re 
duction  of  advertising  rates.” 

From  Editor  &  Publisher. 

♦  ♦ 

10  Years  Ago — Sigma  Delta 
Chi  condemns  the  Roosevelt  Ad 
ministration’s  news  censorship  a: 
haphazard,  unfair  and  dangerous 
.  .  .  Price  Administrator  Leot 
Henderson  tells  ANA-AAAA  con 
vention  that  “advertising  must  sur¬ 
vive  as  a  thriving  economic  force.’ 

From  Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ y4nJ  Tjoii 

This  Week  —  The  New  Yori 
Post’s  150th  Anniversary  issue! 
contains  statement  by  Presiden:| 
Truman  defending  his  Executive 
Order  as  a  measure  “designed  tc 
give  the  people  more  information. 
He  sees  “no  real  controversy  it 
our  country  about  the  necessit) 
and  desirability  of  a  free  press." 
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we  eat  43%  more  food 
in  CANTON,  OHIO 


156,000  people 
now  live  in  the 
Canton  City  Zone 


99.4%  home  delivery 
in  the  Canton  City  Zone 


TOUCOOe^ 


CANTON 


No  other  newspaper 
gives  merchandisable 
coverage  of  this  rich 
northeastern  Ohio  market 


A  Brush-Moore  Newspaper,  Nationally 
■^presented  by  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 
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where  the  pan 
is  mightier  than  the  pen 


Some  editors  make  with  the  blueplate  rather 
than  with  the  blue  pencil.  But  whether  she’s 
wielding  pan  or  pencil,  Jane  Nickerson  knows 
how  to  whet  a  reader’s  appetite  and  satisfy  it,  too. 

For  some  ten  years  now,  Jane  Nickerson  has 
been  keeping  a  sharp  repor- 
torial  eye  on  what  goes  into 
food  baskets,  and  at  what 
price,  in  the  world’s  biggest 
market.  Her  daily  “News  of 
Food”  department  attracts 
readers  because  it  helps  read¬ 
ers,  women  and  men  alike, 
eat  better  without  breaking 
the  budget.  It  has  won  expert 
acclaim,  too  — the  American 
Meat  Institute  Award  in 
1949,  the  New  York 
Newspaper  Women’s  Award  in  1948. 

Working  side  by  side  with  Miss  Nickerson  is 
Mrs.  Ruth  Casa-Emellos,  director  of  The  Times 
Test  Kitchen  since  1943.  A  home  economist  who 
taught  home  economists  for  20  years  at  Colum¬ 
bia’s  Teachers  College,  Mrs.  Casa-Emellos* tests 


new  recipes,  products,  equipment  before  they 
are  reported  by  Miss  Nickerson.  Testing  from 
the  homemaker’s  practical  point  of  view— does 
this  do  what  it’s  supposed  to  do?— makes  “Times- 
tested”  mean  as  much  to  the  homemaker  as 
though  she  had  tested  it  her¬ 
self  in  her  own  kitchen. 

In  food,  as  in  foreign 
affairs,  football,  or  finance. 
The  (Times  idea  is  to  keep 
readers  better  informed.  To 
this  end,  The  Times  main¬ 
tains  a  bigger  staff  than  any 
other  publication,  publishes 
the  biggest  news  report  read¬ 
ers  get  anywhere. 

*  And  because  readers  get 
more  out  of  The  New  York 
Times,  advertisers  get  more,  too.  That’s  why 
they  have  made  The  New  York  Times  their  big¬ 
gest  advertising  medium  in  everybody’s  biggest 
market  for  32  consecutive  years.  There’s  a  lot 
about  The  New  York  Times  today  you  ought  to 
know.  May  we  tell  you? 


Slje  Nttir  JJork 

ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  PRINT' 
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THE  SPOT  NEWS  PAPER  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 


Jones  Wants  Law  to  Give 
Access  to  Federal  Records 


Privilege  of  Reporting  on  Government 
Is  Now  Subject  to  Official  'Grace' 


An  assignment  for  all  newspa¬ 
permen  to  work  for  Congressional 
enactment  of  a  statute  giving  them 
the  legal  right  to  inspect  govern¬ 
ment  records,  within  security  lim¬ 
its,  was  posted  this  week  by  Alex¬ 
ander  F.  Jones,  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors. 

While  making  a  great  “to-do” 
about  restrictions,  newspapermen 
have  ignored  the  fact  that  there 
are  no  laws  specifying  their 
rights  to  examine  federal  records, 
Mr.  Jones  asserted  in  an  address 
prepared  for  delivery  before  the 
annual  meeting  on  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  at  Detroit  Thursday  night. 

Refers  to  Cross  Research 

As  the  basis  for  his  urgent 
plea  to  newspapermen  to  seek 
such  statutes  from  Congress,  Mr. 
Jones,  who'  is  executive  editor  of 
the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald 
Journal,  referred  to  the  extensive 
research  which  Dean  Harold  L. 
Cross  is  doing  for  ASNE. 

Recently,  a  similar  appeal  was 
voiced  before  the  Maryland  Press 
Association  by  Alfred  Crowell, 
head  of  the  department  of  journal¬ 
ism  at  the  University  of  Mary¬ 
land.  (E&P,  Nov.  3,  page  11). 

Mr.  Jones  approached  the  sub¬ 
ject  before  the  fraternity  by  ex¬ 
pressing  his  belief  that  newspaper¬ 
men  agree  the  President’s  directive 
on  security  information  is  “thor¬ 
oughly  bad,  despite  the  sincere 
intent  of  its  authors.” 

He  is  even  more  disturbed,  the 
ASNE  president  said,  by  the  fact 
that  the  press  is  free  in  its  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  executive  branch  of 
the  government  only  to  the  extent 
that  it  has  “the  privilege  of  pub¬ 
lishing  the  news  when  we  get  it.” 

No  official  of  the  executive 
branch,  he  went  on,  is  legally 
l»und  to  give  out  any  informa¬ 
tion  except  that  which  he  may 
<Jeem  in  the  “public  interest.” 
This  situation,  he  pointed  out,  has 
existed  since  the  founding  of  the 
nation. 

“That  we  are  able  to  examine 
certain  federal  records  is  through 
the  grace  of  officials,”  Mr,  Jones 
related.  “Determination  of  ‘public 
interest’  is  an  official  monthly. 


“Personally,  I  do  not  like  to 
operate  as  a  newspaperman  on  a 
‘grace’  basis.  I  prefer  the  law  on 
my  side.  It  is  difficult  enough  to 
get  the  news  sometimes  even  with 
the  law  on  our  side.” 

Victory  will  not  be  easy,  he 
cautioned;  it  will  require  “a  gruel¬ 
ling  fight.” 

Legal  Vacuum  Described 

Mr.  Jones  recited  the  advice  he 
had  received  from  Dean  Cross: 

“In  the  absence  of  an  act  of 
Congress  creating  a  clear  un¬ 
equivocal,  non-discretionary  right 
to  inspect  particular  records,  there 
is  no  enforcible  legal  right  in  pub¬ 
lic  or  press  to  inspect  any  federal 
non-judicial  records,  the  avail¬ 
ability  thereof  being  a  matter  of 
official  grace  or  indulgence  or 
‘discretion.’ 

“Such  acts  of  Congress  are 
rare.  As  a  practical  matter  they 
seem  to  come  into  existeiKe  only 
when  publicity  is  desired  as  the 
means  to  an  end — as  in  Section  9 
(a)  of  the  Internal  Security  Act 
of  1950  applicable  to  the  Attorney 
General’s  Registers  of  ‘Commu¬ 
nist-Action  Organizations’  and 
‘Communist-Front  Organizations.’ 

Prevailing  Doctrine 

“Such  state  of  the  law  appears 
to  be  created  by  the  combined 
effect  of  the  following: 

“1.  The  doctrine  that  the  courts 
have  no  jurisdiction  against  the 
President  to  compel  him  to  per¬ 
form  any  act  incidental  to  his  of¬ 
fice,  whether  purely  ministerial  or 
not.  The  right  of  the  President 
to  withhold  records  in  exercise  of 
discretion,  though  frequently  as¬ 
serted  and  exercised  has  not  been 
fully  tested.  Perhaps  the  most 
recent  instances  of  exercise  are 
the  Executive  Orders  relating  to 
the  loyalty  program  and  the  one 
of  September  24,  1951. 

“2.  The  doctrine  that  the  courts 
will  not  issue  mandamus  where 
heads  of  departments  are  political 
or  confidential  agents  of  the  Pres¬ 
ident,  their  acts  as  such  being 
only  politically  examinable,  or 
where  in  any  case  officials  have 
discretionary  power  to  withhold, 
as  they  do  except  in  the  presence 
of  such  acts  of  Congress. 


“3.  The  doctrine  that  mandamus 
is  discretionary  in  any  event,  by 
reason  whereof,  for  example,  in¬ 
spection  of  federal  records  has 
been  withheld  because  exercise 
of  a  right  of  inspection  by  one 
citizen  might  lead  to  demands  for 
such  rights  by  other  citizens  with 
resulting  swamping  of  the  rec¬ 
ords  office. 

“4.  The  line  of  opinions  of  At¬ 
torneys  General  which,  whether 
right  or  wrong,  operate  as  a  prac¬ 
tical  matter  to  bar  access.  They 
add  up  to  this:  ‘The  records  of 
your  Department  are  executive 
documents  acquired  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  the  purpose  of  ad¬ 
ministering  its  own  affairs: — and 
must,  therefore,  be  classed  as  priv¬ 
ileged  communications  whose  pro¬ 
duction  cannot  be  compelled  by 
a  court  without  the  express  au¬ 
thority  of  a  law  of  the  United 
States.’ 

“5.  The  doctrine,  apparently  of 
common  law  origin,  that  there  is 
no  general  right  of  inspection  of 
records  of  executive  departments 
of  government  which  are  not  in¬ 
tended  as  notice  but  are  kept 
merely  as  evidence  of  transactions 
in  the  department.  Though  not 
frequently  applied  in  decisions, 
this  doctrine  has  been  used  to  bar 
inquiry  into  matters  of  internal 
management  and  as  such  has 
found  its  way  into  5  U.S.C.A. 
1001. 

Many  Acts  Attach  Secrecy 

“6.  A  series  of  acts  of  Con¬ 
gress,  few  in  number,  providing 
for  inspection  (and  attendance  at 
proceedings). 

“7.  A  series  of  acts  of  Con¬ 
gress,  numerous,  attaching  secrecy. 
(Income  taxes.  Veterans’  data,  la¬ 
bor  data,  etc.) 

“8.  An  almost  total  dearth  of 
those  fine,  resounding  judicial  de¬ 
cisions  declaring  the  right  of  the 
people  to  know  in  connection 
with  state  and  municipal  records. 
In  fact,  one  engaging  in  study  in 
this  field  notes  with  instinctive  dis¬ 
may  the  dimensions  of  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  secrecy  in  the  federal 
field  in  contradistinction  to  the 
general  rules  of  inspection  else¬ 
where  in  our  system  of  govern¬ 
ment.  I  am  speaking  of  legal 
right,  of  course,  not  of  the  fruits 
of  grace  and  indulgence  as  to 
which  there  appears  to  be  varia¬ 
tion  iHid  difference  of  opinion.  A 


CNPA  Vigilantes 
To  Fight  Censorship 

Santa  Barbara,  Calif.  —  Deci¬ 
sion  to  set  up  a  Vigilante  Commit¬ 
tee  to  fight  moves  to  censor  news¬ 
papers  was  voted  here  by  the 
executive  and  advisory  commit¬ 
tees  of  the  California  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

The  decision,  at  the  quarterly 
CNPA  meeting,  came  after  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  growing  censorship 
moves  at  various  levels.  John  B. 
Long,  general  manager,  CNPA, 
declared  there  is  a  special  danger 
arising  from  the  fact  that  “too 
many  PIOs,  PROs  and  PAOs  arc 
frustrated  newspapermen.” 

Clarence  Hoiles,  Santa  Ana 
Register  and  CNPA  president,  was 
authorized  to  name  the  commit¬ 
tee. 

common  official  point  of  view  is 
that  of  the  head  of  the  Board 
of  Parole  to  Mr.  Po^:  ‘In  the 
future  .  .  .  desired  information 
will  be  supplied  if,  in  our  opin¬ 
ion,  such  information  would  be 
compatible  with  the  welfare  of 
society.’  Another  was  expressed 
in  a  letter  to  me  from  a  Post 
Office  official:  ‘Although  the  sec¬ 
tion  (Regulation  under  5  U.S.C.A., 
22)  seems  unduly  restrictive,  1  am 
sure  you  will  find  its  administra¬ 
tive  interpretation  very  liberal.’  ” 
Praise  for  Jim  Pope 
Mr.  Jones  singled  out  James  L. 
Pope,  managing  editor  of  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal, 
for  praise. 

The  Louisville  editor,  he  said, 
is  in  the  middle  of  every  news 
suppression  case — ^“Let  an  M.P. 
forbid  a  photographer  the  right  to 
take  a  picture  on  public  grounds 
and  he  is  dealing  with  Jim  Pope 
in  nothing  flat.” 

ASNE’s  chief  also  recalled  that 
in  May,  1950,  he  took  a  “shot  in 
the  dark”  when  he  told  a  Syracuse 
University  audience  that  a  first- 
.  rate  scandal  might  be  found  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Reconstruction 
■  Finance  (^rporation. 

“All  I  knew,”  explained  Mr. 

‘  Jones,  a  former  editor  of  the 
Washington  Post,  “was  that  I  had 
'  never  been  able  to  penetrate  the 
curtain  of  secrecy  surrounding 
I  that  organization.” 

A  federal  court  ruled  three 
j  years  ago  that  government  officials 
must  open  records  to  the  press, 
j  writes  Lou  Shainmark,  former 
Hearst  executive  .  .  .  page  66. 
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Pulliam  Charge 
On  Newsprint 
Antedates  I M  C 


::  WASHINGTON 


Eugene  Pulliam  reiterated  this 
week  his  attack  on  the  State  De¬ 
partment’s  distribution  of  news¬ 
print  to  newspapers  unfriendly  to 
the  United  States,  but  conceded 
that  his  examples  antedated  the 
allocation  program  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Materials  Conference. 

The  Indianapolis  publisher  made 
the  charges  originally  before  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  AN  PA,  and  in  a 
statement  to  Editor  &  Publisher 
(E&P,  Oct.  27,  page  8). 

His  accusation,  based  on  what 
he  had  been  told  by  publishers 
in  four  countries,  (India,  Pakistan, 


with  their  domestic  principles  of 
press  freedom. 

The  allocation  to  India  hasn 
yet  been  shipped. 

have^^asked  '' Blocking  of  Bowater  Mill  Comes  Under  Congressional  Eyes 

country  30,000  tons 


SI 

Pi 


A  Congressional  inquiry  to  establish  who  and  what  have  blocked 
Bowater  Paper  Company’s  projected  newsprint  mill  in  the  South  was 
already  in  the  cards  when  Sir  Eric  Bowater  blasted  the  “vested  inter¬ 
ests.”  On  his  return  to  England,  Sir  Eric  told  ship  reporters  he  was 
“a  disappointed  man”  because  he  couldn’t  get  a  certificate  (from  C 
NPA)  “even  when  I  put  money  ($50,000,000)  on  the  barrelhead.") 
He  got  rebuffs  from  every  quarter  outside  the  government.  Sir  Eric 
declared.  (He  later  advised  EAP’s  Lxandon  correspondent  he  antici¬ 
pated  NPA  approval.)  Congressmen  concerned  with  the  newsprint 
problem  are  certain  the  “vested  interests”  at  whom  Sir  Eric  aimed 
the  picture,  that  the  Department  were  other  than  newspaper  publishers, 
provided  newsprint  for  left-wing 

Treanor  Leaves,  Colonel  Macy  Comes  to  P  &  P  Division 
Desiring  more  time  for  his  personal  affairs,  Arthur  B.  Treanor 
is  stepping  out  of  government  service  again  on  Monday,  leaving  the 
NPA’s  Printing  and  Publishing  Division  in  the  hands  of  Col.  J.  Noel 
?4acy.  When  he  took  over  the  job  more  than  a  year  ago,  picking  up 
where  he  had  left  off  in  1945,  Mr.  Treanor  said  he  couldn’t  stay  long. 


year  for 
distribution  among  125  papers.  At 
least  two  of  the  dailies  have  in 
excess  of  3,000,000  subscribers 
each. 

Accusing  the  State  Department 
of  “half-truths  and  double  talk,” 
Mr.  Pulliam  said  it  was  prior  to 
April  30,  when  IMC  came  into 


and  Communist  newspapers  in 
the  four  countries. 

“The  international  committee,” 
Mr.  Pulliam  said,  “was  set  up 
primarily  to  prevent  our  State  De¬ 
partment  from  continuing  its 


Turkev  and  Italv)  drew  a  retort  appeasement  to  news-  j^e’s  going  home  to  Saginaw,  Mich.,  where  he  formerly  was  vice- 

from  the  State  Denartment  whirh  unfriendly  to  the  West  and  president  of  Booth  Newspapers.  Colonel  (from  War  Department  PR 

characterized  the  Tharttes  as  “en-  especially  to  the  United  States.  days)  Macy  gave  up  the  presidency  of  Westchester  County  Publishers, 

ivith/siit  dou’t  beUeve  for  a  minute  Inc.  when  he  went  to  the  Middle  East  in  State  Department  service, 

rounoaimn.  me  publishers  in  these  four  For  the  last  year  he  has  watched  his  new  Latin-America  magazine 

Department  said  it  shipped  no  ^^^^tries  lied  to  me.”  venture.  Vision,  grow  from  0  to  75,000  circulation, 

newsprint  overseas  except  for  ^ 

small  quantities  required  by  its  i- 

information  activities.  All  other  riTSt  VJDll^ailOn: 
allocations,  it  pointed  out,  are  Keep  from  'Folding* 

made  by  IMC,  comprised  of  rep-  . 

Austin,  Tex.  —  A  newspaper 

publisher’s  first  obligation  is  to 
prevent  his  paper  from  “folding,” 

Dick  West,  Dallas  Morning  News 
editorial  writer,  told  University  of 
Texas  journalism  students  here  re- 
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resentatives  from  14  governments. 
30,311  Tons  Granted 
While  the  U.  S.  is  a  member 
of  IMC,  its  delegate  is  free  of 
State  Department  jurisdiction.  G. 


J.  Ticoulat,  a  paper  industry  ex-  cently. 

ecutive,  has  been  serving  in  that  \  publisher  also  should  use  his 
capacity.  He  has  worked  closely  financial  solvency  for  the  public 
with  the  National  Prc^uction  Au-  good,  through  a  code  embodying 
thority  s  printing  and  publishing  tmth,  righteousness,  integrity  and 


Knight 


Treanor 


Macy 


Krock 


division. 


fairness,  Mr.  West  said.  The  news-  Jack  Knight's  Son  Comes  to  Washington  As  Senator's  Aide  ) 


iMr^^f  paper’s  own  personality  should  Appointment  of  C.  Landon  Knight  II,  member  of  the  Detroit  I 

■  t  ?i  1  *^^''^**  o''^*'shadow  the  personality  of  any  (Mich.)  Free  Press  Sunday  Department,  as  executive  secretary  tor 

print,  but,  to  date,  30,311  tons  individual  or  group  within  the  or-  Michigan’s  Senator  Homer  Ferguson  has  been  announced  by  the  j 
have  been  allocated,  as  follows:  ganization,  he  added.  Senator.  Mr.  Knight,  28,  son  of  John  S.  Knight,  head  of  the  Knight 

France,  5,181  tons;  Greece,  1,587;  “There  never  was  a  great  news-  Newspapers,  will  take  a  leave  of  absence  from  the  paper  Dec.  1  He 

paper  without  a  good  editorial  !l^  there  4'/i  years,  following  work  on  the  Port  Huron  (Mich.) 
page,”  Mr.  West  declared. 

He  is  a  University  of  Texas 
journalism  graduate. 


India,  2,480;  Malaya-Singapore, 
694;  Pakistan,  496;  Philippines, 
2,579;  Yugoslavia,  4,288;  Brazil, 
1,323;  Chile,  1,102;  Dominican 
Republic,  551;  Germany,  5,511; 
Indonesia,  1,653;  Nicaragua,  441; 
Spain,  1,102;  and  Uruguay,  1,323. 

The  tonnage  goes  to  the  gov¬ 
ernments  of  each  country  and 
they  distribute  it  in  accordance 


Titues-Herald  and  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald-Journal. 

.  The  Public's  Business  at  All  Times' — Arthur  Krock 
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After  the  storm  of  denials  had  petered  out  this  week,  Arthur 
Krock  of  the  New  York  Times  had  only  this  comment  on  the  furor 
over  his  story  that  President  Truman  had  tried  to  “steal”  General 
Eisenhower  from  the  GOP:  "Presidential  politics  is  the  public’s  busi¬ 
ness  at  all  times."  Mr.  Krock  philosophized  about  the  occupational 
hazards  of  reporting  and  committed  himself  to  three  essential  tests: 
( 1 )  Is  the  source  of  the  information  reliable,  in  a  position  to  know 
the  facts  and  animated  by  no  discernible  motive  to  use  the  press  for 
MI  'll  ij  unworthy  purpo.se?  (2)  Has  the  information  been  checked  to  the 
Oakley  Hewgley,  22-year-old  point  where  professional  judgment  establishes  it  as  meriting  publica- 
escaped  Nashville  convict,  gave  tion  after  reference  to  those  chiefly  affected  and  available?  (3)  Are 
himself  up  to  police  in  Somerset,  there  any  unlikely  consequences,  which  may  be  injurious  to  the 


Killer  Reads  Story, 
Gives  Himself  Up 

Louisville,  Ky. — ^The  Courier- 
Journal  has  been  credited  with  an 
assist  in  returning  a  young  killer 
of  two  state  policemen  to  prison 
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Circulation  .  60  Ky,,  after  reading  a  Courier-Jour-  public  interest  in  a  critical  period,  that  by  the  counsels  of  responsible 


Classified  Clinic  .  48 

Editorial  .  38 


nal  account  of  the  murders  he  journalism  call  for  withholding  the  information  from  the  people? 
committed.  He  told  police  he  didn’t  His  story  was  scrupulously  subjected  to  these  tests,  Mr.  Kr<xk  said. 


Journalism  Education  .  28  know  he  had  killed  two  officers  What  perturbed  him  more  than  presidential  rebuke  was  the  fact  that 
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barber  Truman  had  failed  to  mention  that  Mr.  Krock  had  tried,  in  vain, 
to  discuss  the  story  with  him. 


until  he  wandered  into 
shop  and  read  the  story. 

The  story  was  compiled  from  .  rv 

Associated  Press  and  stringer  ac-  Historicms  Will  Please  Note — Cut  Out  My  Dear 
counts  with  the  local  angle  being  As  published  worldwide  (headlines  in  London),  the  Presidents 
supplied  by  Police  Reporter  Logan  response  to  Princess  Elizabeth’s  complimentary  remarks  here  was:  “I 
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Shaw. 


thank  you.  My  Dear.”  But  wire  recordings  establish  that  the  President 
said:  “I  thank  you  very  much,  very  much.” 


Any  article  appearing  in  this  pub¬ 
lication  may  be  reproduced  pro¬ 
viding  acknowledgment  is  made 


Davies  Art  Sold 

A  collection  of  88  paintings 
from  the  Beverly  Hills  home  of 


200  Is  the  Dividing  Line  Between  'Big'  and  'Small' 

The  Department  of  Commerce  has  come  to  grips  on  the  question 
of  what  is  “small  business”  vs.  “big  business”  in  most  lines  of  business. 
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of  the  Editor  &  Publisher  copy-  Marion  Davies  brought  $62,910  Among  other  decisions  it  is  determined  that  a  small  newspaper 
right  and  the  date  of  issue.  ^  New  York  City  auction  this  employs  not  more  than  200  persons;  photoengraving  or  typesetting 

week.  plants  are  small  business  if  workers  are  fewer  than  100. 
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fm wv  M  -  believes  that  welfare  rolls  should  relations  men  in  private  enter- 

J  1C  K  ^  published  in  part  or  in  prise,  the  committee,  neverthe- 

entirety  without  good  reason.  But  less,  pointed  out  that  “too  fre- 
^  ^  it  does  feel  that  “those  with  a  quently,  for  example,  in  labor  dis- 

Wll  1 1  ^  legitimate  purpose,  including  pules,  the  employer,  afraid  he 

"  XmXXV^  ww  newsmen,  should  have  access  to  may  say  the  wrong  thing,  will  tell 

the  rolls  to  check  suspected  chisel-  an  inquiring  reporter  nothing. 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg  jpg  ^pj  waste  of  public  funds.”  leaving  the  press  no  alternative 

The  committee  endorsed  the  but  to  present  a  one-sided  account 

Detroit — Freedom  of  informa-  practices  in  journalism,”  the  com-  declaration  of  editors  who  met  of  a  dispute.” 

tion  can  be  maintained  only  when  mittee  cited  the  following  barriers  Northwestern  University  late  in  President  John  M.  McClelland, 
the  crusade  is  taken  up  by  work-  to  freedom  of  information:  September  to  honor  Dr.  .\lberto  Jr.,  Longview  (Wash.)  Daily 

ing  journalists  everywhere  “for  1.  Loose  practices  in  reporting  Gainza  Paz.  former  editor  and  News  editor,^said  those  in  journal- 

the  right  to  obtain  and  present  and  editing  too  frequently  result  publisher  of  Prensa.  (E&P,  ism  need  to  take  a  close,  critical 
the  news  as  the  reporter  and  edi-  in  omission  of  news.  Oct  5^  page  9)  ’  look  at  themselves,  asserting:  “We 

tor  see  it.”  members  of  Sigma  2.  Reporters,  “basking  in  the  Off-the-record  conferences  at  may  not  be  doing  as  good  a  job 
Delta  Chi  were  told  here  this  glow  of  the  off-the-record  rou-  federal  level  were  condemned,  as  we  like  to  think  and  as  we 

week  at  their  32nd  national  con-  tine,”  are  the  unwitting  accom-  “Wg  Pot  off-the-  would  have  the  public  believe.” 

vention.  plices  of  those  who  seek  to  color  record  conference  never  serves  a  In  commenting  upon  the  need 

The  journalistic  fraternity’s  or  suppress  news.  Journalists  in  useful  purpose,”  said  the  commit-  for  more  discriminating  standards 

Freedom  of  Information  Commit-  all  branches  of  the  profession  jgg  “\yg  jj  j^  3  practice  that  in  admission  of  new  members, 

tee  report,  embracing  more  than  should  discourage  the  off-the-rec-  abused.”  both  undergraduate  and  profes- 

8.000  words,  was  one  of  the  most  ord  practice.  Other  Abuses  sional,  Mr.  McClelland  declared 

comprehensive  reports  to  come  3.  Acceptance  of  gifts  and  .  .  "  v,-  v,  u  many  SDX  professional 

before  the  professional  and  under-  gratuities  by  members  of  the  Executive  sessions  to  which  the  gh^pjgrs  have  loose  membership 

graduate  delegates  during  the  working  press  was  described  as  barred,  press  handouts  pQjigjgs. 

three-day  meeting,  Nov.  15-17.  “nothing  more  than  attempts  to  and  federal  propaganda  were  also  Hiccii«es  PR  Membershin 
D  KI-  n  T  *  J  hiiv  the  favor  of  the  nress  ”  cited.  “Federal  propaganda,”  said  Discusses  PK  Memnersnip 

Public  Can  Be  Trusted  Snorts  denartments  of  someTws-  the  committee,  “constilutes  an  in-  “In  this  connection,”  he  said. 

We  must  combat  the  notion  „  vvere  mentioned  as  nerhans  Icrference  with  the  free  flow  of  “I  am  going  to  say  quite  bluntly 
that  the  public  can  know  too  P  P®  °  P^  ^P  legitimate  information  about  the  that  complaints  about  a  dispropor- 

much.”  declared  the  committee  in  _  uuciiucis.  functions  of  government.  It  re-  tionate  number  of  public  relations 

its  set  of  conclusions  to  the  ex-  Hit  Publicity  Promises  instances  where  govern-  men  taking  prominent  parts  in 

haustive  report  covering  many  4.  Another  objectionable  prac-  rnent  attempts  to  mold  public  chapter  activities  seem  to  me  to 
phases  of  the  problem  at  the  tice,  that  of  luring  advertisers  opinion  to  fit  the  ideas  of  those  be  increasing.  This  is  a  touchy 

federal,  state  and  local  levels.  with  promises  of  generous  pub-  who  have  been  elected  or  appoint-  matter  but  it  cannot  indefinitely 

"The  American  people  can  be  licity  space,  was  cited  as  tending  ed,  not  to  guide  public  thinking,  he  ignored, 

trusted  to  think  straight  when  to  pull  down  the  standards  of  the  but  to  be  guided  by  it.”  The  “Too  often  the  accusation  is 
they  get  the  facts,  said  the  com-  news  columns  in  the  eyes  of  the  Congressional  Record  is  crammed  made,  justly  or  unjustly,  that 

inittee.  We  must  teach  young  public.  with  documentary  evidence  of  chapter  meetings  are  used  by 

journalists  entering  the  profession  5.  Another  faulty  practice  was  federal  propaganda,  the  commit-  members  in  the  public  relations 

to  recognize  the  influences  which  described  as  “the  easy  guidance  of  tee  noted  field  to  make  contacts  with  mem- 

try  to  distort  or  conceal  news,  news  through  friendship.”  ..just  how  much  information  hers  of  the  working  press  whose 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Cite  Other  Abuses 


both  undergraduate  and  profes¬ 
sional,  Mr.  McClelland  declared 
that  too  many  SDX  professional 


to  recognize  the  influences  which  described  as  “the  easy  guidance  of  tee  noted.  ’  field  to  make  contacts  with  mem- 

try  to  distort  or  conceal  news,  news  through  friendship.”  ..just  how  much  information  hers  of  the  working  press  whose 

ti“'*  ^  ‘he  American  people  have  ‘been  friendship  are  a  part 

Aide'  those  who  wont  allow  good  journalist  should  be  friend-  denied  over  the  years  due  to  ‘heir  stCKk  ‘rade.  At  least 

Aide  ,  the  pub  he  to  know  the  truth—  less,”  said  the  committee,  “but  the  unnecessarv  military  classification  managing  editor  has  told  me 
Detroit  ‘h®  whole  truth.  We  must  teach  journalist  is  on  dangerous  ground  will  never  be  known”  said  the  ‘h^‘  he  thinks  a  professional 

iry  to  I  Ihem  to  ask  why  such  people  who  has  such  close  friendships  committee  in  citing  examples  of  chapter  meeting  should  be  a  place 

c'niS't*  SifJ’  with  news  sources  that  he  may  not  mSy  and  diptm^^^^^^^^  if  "?r Jfv  atf 

u*  u  u  ■  u  .be  able  to  evaluate  or  write  his  xhe  barriers  of  propaganda  hair  and  talk  freely  about 

JicM  have  the  right  to  question  news  impartially  and  objecUvely."  censorship  and  press  ^Lntry’  Problems  that  are  con^n  to 

dich.)  the  motives  of  those  who  say  they  6.  Some  newspapers  may  be  do-  fS  af  the  fed?ra  leveT  are  newspapermen,  and  that  he  never 
dont  trust  reporters  or  news-  jng  best  in  pre-  duplicated  in  varying  degrees  on  feels  free  to  start  such  discussions 

ck  mTaf  thev'do  the  nub^  senting  information  because  they  the  state  level,  the  com.mittee  when  the  room  is  full  of  publici  y 

ck  mean  they  do  not  trust  the  pub-  ^^e  intimidated.  “Libel  suits,  es-  noted. 

heLded'^hv^ Nurlan  pecially  by  public  officials,  have  School  boards,  city  councils.  McClelland  pointed  out, 

m  •  Norman  Isaacs,  former  been  filed  with  the  clear  purpose  countv  commissioners  police  however,  that  as  long  as  Sigma 

frightening  newspapers  so  they  headquarters  and  sheriffis  offices  ^elta  Chi  recognizes  the  Prepara- 

Itional  Russell  McGraih  ^enttle  iWash  ^  won’t  dare  to  publish  any  more  are  among  the  most  frequent  of-  ‘ion  and  dissemination  of  public 

\estv  Times  f  ftitor  r^-hfr  gathered  through  aggressive  fenders  on  the  local  level,  it  was  information  as  journalism,  the 

Tnovi  man  ®  ®  co-chair-  investigation,”  commented  the  stated.  “A  common  method  of  fraternity  must  welcoiw  those  in 

‘ss  for  II  „  ...,.  committee.  conducting  public  business  in  the  *he  publicity  field.  Insteaci  of 

to  the  Responsibility  “We  regard  the  indictment  in  dark,”  said  the  committee,  “is  regarding  their  presence  as  a  han- 

Liblica-  The  responsibility  for  the  peo-  Lake  Charles,  La.,  of  five  news-  through  the  calling  of  meetings  dicap,”  he  stated,  “let  it  be  con- 

)  Are  pie’s  “right  to  know”  must  be  papermen  as  an  attempt  to  intimi-  by  public  bodies  at  unscheduled  sidered  an  advantage,  for  press 

:o  the  accepted  by  every  journalist,  as-  date  the  press,”  said  the  commit-  times  without  notifying  the  press,  agents  or  public  relations  men  are 

insible  serted  the  committee,  “whether  he  tee.  Also  officials  sometimes  gather  in  ^  position  to  either  help  or 

eople?  ,  be  a  stringer  for  a  press  service.  Urge  ‘Security’  Modification  odd  places.  One  editor  reported  hinder  the  job  of  gathering  the 

^  weekly  or  a  On  the  federal  level,  the  com-  meetings  held  in  the  cellar  of  the  news.’ 

:t  tna  skilled  specialist  on  a  metropoli-  mittee  called  attention  to  various  town  jail.”  Admitting  that  publicity  men 

1  vain,  tan  daily.  And  every  editor  owes  attempts  to  impede  the  free  flow  “Gripes”  of  lawyers  and  judges  often  give  newspapermen  access 

It  to  his  profession,  to  his  news-  of  information  by  both  direct  and  against  newspapers  were  described  to  information  they  would  other- 

paper  and  to  his  readers  “to  fight  indirect  censorship.  Referring  to  as  “disturbing  indications  of  new  wise  be  denied,  the  SDX  presi- 

for  free  access  to  all  the  news.”  President  Truman’s  order  giving  attitudes  developing  which  are  dent  said  that  public  relations’ 

ident's  The  report  itself  dealt  with  sev-  non-military  branches  and  bu-  not  compatible  with  what  we  be-  claim  to  a  place  in  the  fratern- 

'as:  “1  eral  fields  on  the  domestic  scene  reaus  of  the  government  the  au-  lieve  are  the  true  precepts  of  ity’s  ranks  is  legitimate.  “But  we 

jsident  in  which  numerous  instances  of  thority  to  classify  (suppress)  in-  free  information.”  still  must  face  up  to  the  situation 

offenses  against  the  principles  of  formation  in  the  name  of  national  Private  enterprise  was  also  crit-  which  finds  many  newspapermen 

freedom  of  information  were  security,  the  committee  stated:  icized  for  attempts  to  impede  full  and  others  resentful  of  the  fact 

cited.  Emphasis  was  also  placed  “The  protests  and  objections  reporting.  “When  an  advertiser  that  so  many  public  relations 

jestion  ®  heretofore  little  discussed  as-  raised  against  this  order  arc  en-  endeavors  to  suppress  or  color  a  men  are  initiated  into  member- 

isiness.  P^‘  of  the  problem,  interference  tirely  justified.  We  feel  that  this  news  report,”  said  the  committee,  ship,”  he  added,  “when  many 

spaper  "'iffi  freedom  of  information  in  order  cannot  be  allowed  to  stand  “he  is  joining  the  foes  of  free-  others  engaged  in  more  active 

settini  I  file  practice  of  journalism.  without  drastic  modification.  dom  of  information.”  Recogniz-  fields  of  journalism  are  left  wah- 

I  Under  the  hewing  of  “faulty  The  majority  on  the  committee  ing  the  legitimate  place  of  public  ing.” 

7,  1951  I  editor  <S  publisher  for  November  17,  1951  9 


Los  Angeles 


Reporter  Replies  Lake  Charles  5 
Sunday  Papers  To  Grand  Jury  Quiz  Ask  Dismissal 

Going  to  20c  go  to  jail  for  contempt  of  court,  Of  Indictments 

Los  Angeles  —  Sunday  papers  ^  Sioux  City  newspaper  reporter  Lake  Charles,  La. — Five  news- 


Juvenile  Name  Ban 
Shields  Official 

Danvu-LE,  Va. — A  new  juven¬ 
ile  court  '.aw  in  Virginia  has  bees 
put  to  use  by  a  local  magistrate 


here  are  _^ing  from  15c  to  20c  ?n*wered  16  questions  put  to  him  papermen  indicted  on  charges  of 


on  Nov.  18. 

The  second-round  price  boost 
was  announced  by  the  Examiner 
and  the  Tmes  after  a  month’s 
trial  of  10c  daily  prices  showed 
circulation  losses  running  only 
from  5%  to  89c  overall. 

While  total  circulations  were 
uniformly  down  under  the  new 
price,  home-delivered  circulation 
increased  on  four  of  the  papers. 

Daily  and  Sunday  rates  were 
increased  Nov.  1  from  $2  to 
$2.25  and  six-day  prices  went 
from  $1.60  to  $1.80.  The  Mirror, 
which  went  from  5c  to  7c,  raised 
its  monthlv  rate  from  $1.25  to 
$1.50. 

Since  the  new  Sunday  price 
increases  the  spread  between 
single  copy  rates  and  the  monthly 
rate  on  seven-day  papers,  further 
increases  in  home-delivered  circu¬ 
lation  is  expected  by  circulation 
men. 

Meanwhile,  suburban  dailies  in 
competition  with  the  metropolitan 


before  a  grand  jury  investigating 
gambling  in  the  city. 

The  reporter,  Robert  Dodsley, 
25,  of  the  Sioux  City  Journal,  was 
ordered  to  answer  the  questions 
Nov.  7  by  District  Judge  L.  B. 
Forsley.  He  had  earlier  refused 
to  do  so.  Judge  Forsley  held  that 
the  matter  of  privilege  “does  not 
exist  for  reporters.” 

Originally,  Mr.  Dodsley  was 
brought  before  the  grand  jury  on 
a  subpoena.  He  answered  three 
questions  and  then  declined  to  re¬ 
ply  to  the  16  others  on  the  ground 
his  source  of  information  was  con¬ 
fidential. 
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,  .  u  -  »  ceedings  against  a  deputy  sheriff 

variously  defaming  t  h  r  e  e  ^  ^  contributing  to  the 

gamblers  and  16  public  officials  a  H-year- 

in  a  vice  cru^de  have  a^ed 
Special  Judge  J.  Bernard  Cocke 

to  quash  fhe  c  arges.  monwealth’s  Attorney  Carringtonf  abso 

Attorney  Clement  Moss  acting  T-^o^pson  said  that  becau-se  the  tract 
for  the  defendants  filed  motions  ^  ^  I' 

Wednesday  to  throw  out  the  representation  should  hi 

charges,  and  demurrers. 

Judge  Cocke,  said  he  would  P  Hubert  Bennett  de- 

hear  argumenU  Nov.  19.  The 

law  prohibits,  among  other  things, 
use  of  the  name  of  minors  in¬ 
volved  in  scrapes  with  the  law. 


Survey  Shows 
Ad  Rate  Rise 
Is  General 


Harrisburg,  Pa.  —  A  special 
meeting  of  advertising  executives 


defendants  are  all  connected  with 
the  Lake  Charles  American  Press. 

One  motion  asked  Judge  Cocke 
to  quash  charges  against  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor  Kenneth  Dixon  of  “de¬ 
faming”  District  Attorney  Griffin 
Hawkins,  Assistant  District  At¬ 
torney  Melvin  Wetherill  and  13 
memters  of  the  police  jury  on 
the  ground  that  Hawkins  person¬ 
ally  advised  the  Grand  Jury  that 
brought  in  the  indictments  and 
that  Hawkins  was  one  of  the 
allegedly  injured  parties. 


Racing  Charts 
Out;  Players' 
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Cincinnati — ^The  three  daily 
newspapers  here  ceased  publishing 
racing  forms  on  Nov.  12.  Only 
Another  motion  asked  dismissal  entries  for  the  three  tracks  cur- 
of  charges  against  Mr.  Dixon,  rently  operating  are  carried. 


papers  seeni  not  to  have  b£«n  called  by  the  Pennsylvania  News-  Co-Publishers  Thomas  C.  and  W.  As  a  result,  there  have  been 


materially  aided  by  the  price  in-  paper  Publishers’  Association  re- 
creases  of  the  downtown  papers,  vealed  that  more  than  a  score 
The  Hollywood  Citizen-News  of  publishers  in  this  state  have 


and  the  Valley  Times,  published 
for  the  San  Fernando  valley  area, 
have  both  remained  at  5c  daily 
and  $1.25  monthly. 

“There  have  been  some  slight 
increases  in  our  street  sales,  but 
they  haven’t  been  important,” 
said  Harlan  Palmer,  Jr.,  managing 
editor  of  the  Citizen-News. 
“Since  90%  of  our  circulation  is 
home-delivered  w'e  didn’t  antici¬ 
pate  much  change.” 

Jackson  Berger,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Valley  Times,  said 
there  were  “some  indications” 
that  the  10c  price  had  affected 
the  Valley  Times  but  the  effect 
had  been  slight.  Their  street  sales 
were  going  up  slightly,  he  said, 
but  the  increase  was  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  a  trend  that  has  been  go¬ 
ing  on  for  a  year  or  more. 


boosted  their  rates  since  June. 

Theodore  A.  Serrill,  general 
manager  of  PNPA,  said  rates 
have  been  increased  in  Altoona, 
Brownsville,  Clarion,  Girard, 
Hamburg,  Harrisburg,  Hazleton. 
Jenkintown.  Johnstown,  Lancaster. 
McConnellsburg,  Newport,  New 
Wilmington,  Oil  City,  Port  Alle¬ 
gheny,  Tarentum,  Tionesta,  Union 
City,  Washington.  Waterford  and 
Zelienople. 

Robert  1.  McCracken,  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Norristown 
Times  Herald  and  chairman  of  the 
PNPA  Advertising  Committee, 
said  publishing  page  costs  have 
increased  nearly  120%  since  1940. 


Hugh  Shearman  and  Court  Re-  shifts  in  the  sports  departments 
porter  Carter  George,  who  were  of  the  Enquirer,  Post  and  Times- 
accused  of  defaming  three  Star.  Turf  writers  and  those  who 
gamblers,  on  the  ground  that  they  compiled  the  forms  will  be  given 
merely  copied  public  records.  other  assignments,  but  none  dis- 
If  they  are  not  entitled  to  copy  charged,  it  was  stated, 
public  records  under  the  Louisiana  Jack  Metz,  a  former  Post  copy- 
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1941 


Defamation  Law,  the  motion  said, 
then  the  defamation  law  is  un¬ 
constitutional  because  it  abridges 
freedom  of  the  press. 


boy,  recently  upped  to  amateur 
sports  writer,  joined  the  Army 
several  days  ago. 

“The  new  tax  on  bookies  got 


San  Francisco — Affecting  only 
street  and  stand  sales  at  points 
approximately  200  miles  or  more 
south  of  here,  San  Francisco’s 
morning  dailies  will  raise  prices 
Nov.  18  to  the  Los  Angeles  level 
of  10c  daily  and  20c  Sunday. 


Vallejo,  Calif. — A  poll  of  48 
California  dailies  showed  10  had 
recently  raised  and  19  anticipate 
raising  classified  rates,  reports 
C.  H.  Sprague,  CAM,  Vallejo 
News-Chronicle  and  Times-Her- 
ald.  Rate  increases  range  from 
five  to  25%  with  a  10-12% 
median. 


In  the  case  of  City  Editor  us,”  sighed  Joe  Epstein,  veteran 

James  W,  Norton,  the  defense  editor  of  the  Racing  Record. 

asked  for  a  bill  of  particulars,  after  announcing  that  the  34-year- 

asserting  th.at  the  indictment  ac-  old  horse  players’  “bible”  would 

cusing  Mr.  Norton  of  defaming  suspend  publication  Dec.  1. 
Sheriff  Henry  A.  Reid  failed  to  Since  Nov.  1,  when  the  tax 

show  how  the  allegedly  defama-  became  effective.  Record  circula¬ 
tory  matter  was  published.  tion  tumbled  90  per  cent.  Mr. 

Earlier,  the  newspapermen  had  Epstein  said.  The  staff  of  68. 
pleaded  innocent  to  the  defama¬ 
tion  charges. 

The  indictments  were  returned 
Aug.  27  by  a  special  session  of 
the  parish  grand  jury  which  had 
been  sought  by  the  American 

Press  and  the  local  good  govern-  Jnodem  printing  plant 
ment  organization  to  combat 

gambling  and  dope  peddling.  Gambling  Is  Kid  Stuff 
They  have  been  free  on  $250  Providence,  R.  I. — ^The  new 


including  34  printers  and  16 
editorial  employes,  will  be  jobka. 

Until  he  joined  the  Record  in 
1920,  Mr.  Epstein  was  with  the 
Times-Star  city  circulation  de^ 
partment.  The  Record  has 
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bond  on  each  of  the  total  of  14  bookies  may  havej  ^ 


Hobby  Show  Helps 
Daily's  Fund  for  Needy 

Indianapolis — Santa  Claus  put 
in  an  appearance  at  the  1951  In¬ 
dianapolis  Hobby  Show,  second 
annual  production  sponsored  by 
the  Indianapolis  Star  at  the  State 
Fairgrounds.  More  than  60,000 
persons  witnessed  the  entertain- 


Subway  Stand  Strike 
Causes  Slight  Loss 

Loss  of  sales  by  New  York 
City  newspapers  caused  by  a 
strike  of  Union  News  Co.  em¬ 
ployes  that  has  kept  150  news¬ 
stands  in  subway  stations  closed 
for  a  month  is  reportedly  slight. 

Some  of  the  larger  stands  have 
reopened.  The  newspapers  have 
placed  cards  at  the  other  subway 


counts  against  them.  Maximum  their  activities,  but  toy 


penalty  under  Louisiana  law  for 
criminal  defamation,  a  charge 
which  is  tried  by  a  judge  alone 
and  without  a  jury,  is  one  year 
in  jail  and  a  $3,000  fine  on  each 
count. 


Narrower  Columns 


manufacturers  are  keeping  gam¬ 
bling  in  the  minds  of  youngsteo, 
a  Providence  Journal-Bulletin  sur¬ 
vey  revealed. 

Ben  H.  Bagdikian’s  story 
tailed  the  types  of  pint-sized  gam¬ 
bling  gadgets  offered  in  toy  shops. 


ing  hobbyists  event  and  part  of  entrances  warning  the  public  to 
the  proceeds  were  turned  over  to  get  their  papers  at  street  stands 
the  Star's  Santa  Claus  Fund  for  and  additional  copies  have  been 
needy  families.  placed  at  those  stands. 


Oakland,  Calif. — Tribune  news 
columns  went  to  11.3  ems  this 
week  in  advance  of  receipt  of  new 
paper  width  following  installation 
of  new  stereotyping  equipment. 
Classified  pages  went  from  nine 
to  eight  columns. 


Weigel  in  Train  Wreck 

San  Francisco — Clifford  Wei¬ 
gel,  Stanford  University  jounul- 
ism  professor  en  route  to  the 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  convention  ^ 
Detroit,  escaped  injury  in 
Wyoming  streamliner  crash. 


the 
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a  1  J  ^  merger  unavoidable.  But  more 

Jersey  Observer  Folds 

M  m  mn  *  publications.” 

InN © hoiis ©£  XpCmSlOll  Coumy  °are  ^  the^'SSoi"  e 

,  ,  .  where  Mr.  Newhouse  worked  in 

A  RECORD  of  uninterrupted  daily  paper  a  more  productive  and  eco-  jjjj  early  days,  and  the  Hudson 
publication  for  59  years  comes  to  nomic  advertising  medium.  Dispatch  of  Union  City, 

a  close  Saturday,  Nov.  17,  for  the  The  expansion  of  the  Jersey  , 

Jersey  Observer  of  Hoboken,  N.  J,  Journal  will  involve  the  publica- 
On  Monday,  Nov.  19,  the  tion  of  two  main  editions — one  UCIlliOS  IVlQy  h£CQp6 
Jersey  Journal  of  Jersey  City  will  for  the  southern  part  of  the  coun-  HodciCOl  Credit  LosS 
absorb  the  goodwill,  feature  con-  ty,  including  Jersey  City  and  Bay-  Newsnaners  who  are  amone  some 


Dispatch  of  Union  City. 


Fcnist  Warns  ^ 
Against  Fast 
Buck  Appeals 

Chicago— Newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  representatives  were  warned 
to  beware  of  “fast  buck”  adver¬ 
tising  deals,  such  as  Thyaval  vita¬ 
mins,  Hadacol  and  Reynolds’ 
pens,  by  Holman  Faust,  advertis¬ 
ing  consultant,  in  addressing  the 


icluamg  Jersey  L.iiy  ana  «ay-  Newspapers  who  are  among  some  planter  of  AANR 

’  a/"!.-  7,000  creditors  of  the  bankrupt  ^  Sf  the^^  i 

>r.  Advertisers  will  be  per-  t 


tracts  and  circulation  of  the  Ob-  onne,  and  one  for  the  northern  7  nQn  creditors  of  the  hankrnnt 

server  in  a  move  to  serve  all  of  sector.  Advertisers  will  be  per-  "  makers  of  HadS  "''"''r  . 

Hudson  County.  mitted  to  buy  space  in  one  or  j  paje^t  medicine  mav  come  out  anyone,  he  said,  in 

Announcina  the  newest  acaui-  both  coi  patent  meuicine,  may  come  out  asserting  that  “carnivals  wear  out 

Announcing  me  newest  acqui  ooim  t-  .  better  than  originally  expected  ,1,  ■  „nd  move  alonv  ” 

sition  for  his  newspaper  empire.  The  paper  will  have  Trenton  g  page  66)  according  audiences  and  ^ove  along. 

Samuel  1.  Newhouse  said  the  and  Washington  bureaus  and  staff  .  Milton  F  Rosenthal  ’iMew  York 
Je^y  Journal  will  aim  at  a  cir-  coverage  throughout  the  coun^  KwyrindustrS^^^ 
culation  of  100,000,  which  would  in  addition  to  the  three  major  business  now  in  reorganization 
make  it  second  only  to  the  New-  wire  services.  nroceedinos 

ark  News  in  the  evening  field  in  Peculiar  Problems  ^  .. -1  .-u  c _  » 


ark  News  in  the  evening  field  in 
New  Jersey.  The  Journal  has  a  s 
circulation  of  approximately  50,-  sey 
000;  the  Observer  45,000.  mei 


proceedings. 


»,  page  ooj,  accoramg  Newspapers  Are  Cornerstone 
Rosenthal,  New  York  t.  .  „ 

itrialist  and  trustee  of  newspaper  represent- 

no!,  ^tivcs  to  kam  Something  from 

o  in  reorganization  television,  namely,  the  importance 

n.Koi  e.  of  the  visual  presentation  in  sell- 


X^CVUliai  1  IlfUICIIIS  A-.1J  T7 _ _  O  '■'I  VldUai  crwi*- 

Said  Mr.  Newhouse:  “The  Jer-  Publisher  that  he  is  “unwilling  to  medium.  He  stressed 

y  Journal  will  be  designed  to  release  a  list  of  creditors  until  importance  of  newspapers  as 


000;  the  Observer  45,000.  meet  the  problems  peculiar  to  a  3*,-^  a  rar(>fid  audit  ”  said  hp  economic  torce. 

.Mr.  Newhouse  recently  took  newspaper  publishing  in  an  area  thought  newspapers  were  more  or  Newspapers  are  the  corner- 
full  control  of  the  Jersey  Journal  that  is  so  close  to  both  metro-  ®nrotected  fnce  the  HadLoI  and  adymising  dis- 

when  he  bought  out  the  half-  politan  New  York  and  metropoli-  o»encv  fMaiestic  Advertising  of  semination,  he  said.  /They  can» 
interest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Albert  tan  Newark.  Such  a  newspaper  1  «,«  rnvered  hv  "“uifained  their  posi- 

.be  big  enough  and  strong  .r^it  iS’sumnee.  He  added  how-  .“"i. f’'®. 


a  ..M  01  v.cu.io.s  U.U1.  economic  force, 

after  a  careful  audit;  said  he  Newspapers  are  the  comer- 

hought  newspapers  were  more  or  ^tone  of  nVws  and  advertising  dis- 
less  protected  since  the  Hadacol  semination,  he  said.  “They  came 
^ency  (N^jestic  Advertising,  of  have  maintained  their  posi- 


lliuai  oc  UH5  CI1UUJ5U  Aiiu  iiiuiig  prpHit  in«iiranri»  hou/.  ,  .  *  j.  «  .  . 

mterest  of  Walter  M.  Dear  in  enough  to  compete  with  the  didn’t  before-  be  de- 

1946.  large?  metropoliUn  newspapers  clared.  “Newspapers  manage  their 

Plant  to  Be  Auctioned  hemming  it  from  both  sides.  .  .  .  JJrdh-^ t  f^m  ‘program.’  ”  he  added,  m 

The  Newark  Star-Ledger,  serv-  It  must  afford  a  reasonable  ad-  ST“fare  as  ’’^?thS  Providing  a  loyal  and  responsive 
ing  the  morning  and  Sunday  field,  vcitising  medium  for  the  mer-  .  .  ".’b-  W3, 


is  a  Newhouse  property.  chants  in  its  community. 

The  Observer  transaction,  Mr.  The  Newhouse  record  of 
Newhouse  said,  did  not  include  achievement  in  breathing  new  life 


.h.T  fn  r.™.  n  tv  ”  ‘bese  cases,  he  said,  the  local  news- 

The  Newhouse  Record  of  Paper /probably  can  look  to  the  re- 


5se  cases,  ne  said,  tne  local  news-  Faust  urged  newspaper  ad 

per  ^probably  can  look  to  the  re-  salesmen  to  look  for  the  successes 
....  ,  m  the  newspaper  field,  rather  than 

Another  hearing  has  been  set  for  worry  about  the  inroads  of 


lishing  business.  tion.  revenue  or  status. 

It  was  a  sad  farewell  that  Fred  examples  were  given: 

E.  Siede  and  Elizabeth  Fagan,  co-  Record  of  Growth  ,  -ax  n  •  1  j 

publishers,  printed  in  the  Ob-  1939  .u-  Newark  Appointed 

Thursc^y.  combined  with  the  Newark  To  American  Weekly 

risig  emu  fbe  Ledger  employed  Robert  D.  Levitt  has  been  ap- 

from*N^\nrk  r  J  ^^2.  Now  the  Star-Ledger  pay-  pointed  associate  publisher  of  The 

from  New  York  City,  they  stated:  ^11  has  475  persons.  Circulation  American  Week- 
New  circumstances  over  rwent  ,939  1 00,000;  now  it  is  /„  :♦  was  an- 

years  (since  1939)  have  been  173000  .1  w 

piling  up  financial  obstacles  until  when  the  Long  island  Star  was  H  rm^^^R^Jd^oh 
e^  road  ahead  seems  utterly  combined  with  the  Flushing  Jour-  uearst  Jr  oub 
hopeless  ...  We  face  a  road  that  1935^  the  former  employed  uler  ’  ^  ^ 

an  no  longer^  travelled.  .  .  .  It  now  it  gives  work  to  266.  Mr  Levitt  has 

h«  therefore  been  decided  to  dis-  when  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Pa-  been  ronnected 
continue  publication  before  the  en-  /riot  and  News  were  combined  ^ 
croaching  economic  difficulties  w^tllnar^^  Organization'"^ 

^PC  out  the  whole  of  our  invest-  1943  the  former  employed  326;  f  Oanacitie. 

ment  and  equity.  now  the  payroll  has  435.  The  L"Tv"  S.. 


ment  and  equity.” 

‘Good  Price’  Paid 


’.u  11  1.  various  capacities 

''ch  for  20  yea?s  since 

Sunday  edition  started  in  1947  .k-  e-.,„ 

K,c  A7  0'>n  Joining  the  Eve- 


iiiv  ouuiiKiii  X.1I31I11.1  ui  iicYv  prices  and  is  a  meaium  inai  is 
.  not  the  answer  to  some  ad- 
■  vertisers’  problems.  “You  have 

3vitt  Appointed  to  be  big  to  use  TV,”  he  said, 

o  Am<arirrfn  through  the  newspaper 

0  Amencan  WeeKiy  columns  you  have  records  of  suc- 
Robert  D.  Levitt  has  been  ap-  cess  from  small,  medium  and 
inted  associate  publisher  of  The  large  advertisers,”  he  continued. 
merican  Week-  “You  are  also  able  to  deliver  a 

lower-priced  ‘program’  to  the  ad¬ 
vertiser.  You  never  hear  anyone 
complain  about  a  doubletruck  or 
even  a  special  section,  yet  a  radio 
or  television  commercial  that  ex¬ 
ceeds  more  than  three  minutes 
creates  some  ill  will.” 

Urges  Continuity 
Mr.  Faust  urged  newspaper 
salesmen  to  stress  the  importance 
•  '  .u  E-  ■  of  continuity  of  copy,  which  has 

ining  the  Eve-  ^  been  the  keystone  of  radio  and 


Mr.  Levitt  has 
been  connected 


Mr.  Newhouse  said  he  would  has  reached  67,920  circulation,  ‘  the  keystone  of  radm  and 

oC"/-*  as  possible  of  the  wth  the  daily  combination  at  ^  be  has  of  reS?  5d 

finding  ScJbs  for  ?b^  ofrSS"^  Pay-  Mr.  Newhouse’s  ambition  of  f;“"pte^n-se®s  impression,  showing  how  the 


tory  de¬ 
ed  gam- 
»y  shops- 

A^reck 
,rd  Wei- 
jounul* 

to  the 
ntion  *t 
in  the 


ment  of  severance,  etc.,  was  a  creating  a  county-wide  publica- 
matter  for  the  Observer  publish-  tion  in  Hudson  (jounty  was  first 
ers.  disclosed  during  the  protracted 

A  “g(^  price”  was  paid  in  the  litigation  involving  tire  Jersey 
transaction,  a  Newhouse  spokes-  Jornnal. 


man  said.  The  exact  figure  was  -  -  -  ui  mv  *  v,,  . 

not  made  available.  In  Hudson  County,  he  has  said,  (Wash.)  News  and  Typographical  large  succcmw  in  nei^aper  M- 

Mr.  Newhouse  took  occasion  to  it  is  essential  that  a  large  news-  Union  No.  956  for  approval  of  which  oehniteiy  stamp 

delineate  his  publishing  philoso-  paper  unit  be  created.  None  of  an  agreement  providing  for  pay  newspapers  m  an  econtMnio 

Pby,  and  to  reject  the  merger  as  its  four  dailies,  he  believes,  has  for  three  holidays  not  worked.  f®rce,  he  assertM. 
a  magic  formula.”  Growth  of  been  able  to  combat  the  competi-  The  board  ruled  in  an  8-4  vote,  __  1  j  1* 

newspapers  under  his  ownership —  tion  alone;  all  have  overlapped  with  labor  members  dissenting,  No  Plksrs  Could  DUy  It 


Sunday  Edition  Mentioned 


tion  Enterprises.  original  impact  is  gradually  offset 

■  by  a  series  of  “transparent  impres- 

Holidov  Pav  Vstoed  sions”  which  cover  the  first  one, 
Seattle,  Wash.-The  regional  ~  ^ 

wage  stabilization  board  denied  a  ’  c  -*-11 

You  can  trace  from  small  to 


the  Port  Angeles 


many  were  shaky  when  acquired  and  duplicated 


that  the  paper  and  union  had  not  The  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal  re- 


was  attributed  to  his  two-fold  “The  newspaper,”  says  Mr.  shown  that  their  request  con-  ceived  a  wire  from  a  New  York 

pattern  of  (1)  bringing  the  pajrer  Newdiouse,  “has  to  re-shape  it-  formed  to  the  standard  prevailing  advertising  agency  asking  “How 

into  harmony  with  its  community  self  to  reflect  the  new  community,  practice  in  the  newspaper  indus-  many  pikers  wide  is  your  double 

and  market  and  (2)  making  the  “Sometimes  this  re-shaping  makes  try.  truck?” 
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’l^ounJ  Ok  eir  i^eati 

Hutchinson  Describes 
Jap  Surrender  Scoop 


Several  years  ago,  William  K. 
Hutchinson  received  plaudits  and 
citations  for  his  journalistic  enter¬ 
prise  in  getting  a  scoop  on  the 
time  and  terms  of  the  Japanese 
surrender,  but  it  wasn’t  until  this 
week  that  the  veteran  Washington 
correspondent  disclosed  how  he 
did  it. 

The  distinguished  International 
News  Service  writer  “told  all”  in 
a  talk  Nov.  10  to  1,200  student 
journalists  at  Reading,  Pa.  His 
“most  exciting  day  in  30  years  of 


text  is  here.  Say  it’s  enroute.’ 

“1  thereupon  wrote  a  story  that 
went  on  the  INS  wires  at  4:14 
P.  M. 

“Because  of  the  hint  from  the 
State  Department  that  some 
military  security  might  be  violated, 
I  refrained  from  quoting  the  text 
I  had  in  my  hand  but  instead 
quoted  the  text  of  the  terms  in 
the  Big  Four  note  to  Japan. 

“Some  time  before  5  o’clock, 
we  learned  that  the  surrender  note 
had  actually  reached  Washington 


Not  News  Until  Official 
Washington — Kermit  Hill  of 
the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Timey 
Union  bureau  here  cites  this  in¬ 
stance  of  news  suppression  without 
benefit  of  formal  censorship: 

On  Monday  he  had  an  unofficial 
tip  that  U.  S.  fighting  men  in  Ko¬ 
rea  were  being  stricken  with  a 
“mysterious  Oriental  disease.”  The 
Pentagon  “Public  Information”  of¬ 
fice  said  an  Army  spokesman  re¬ 
ported  it  “just  isn’t  so”. 

On  Wednesday,  the  U.  N.  com¬ 
mand’s  chief  surgeon  disclosed  in 
Tokyo  that  troops  were  being  af¬ 
flicted  by  the  strange  malady. 

On  Thursday,  the  Pentagon 
spokesman  said  the  Tokyo  official 
had  put  the  Army  in  an  “embar¬ 
rassing  position”  and  conceded 
that  the  Pentagon  had  no  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  matter. 


Washington  news  life”  went  like 
this: 

‘Most  Exciting  Day’ 

“Shortly  before  3  o’clock  (Aug. 
14,  1945)  a  friend  who  was  in  a 
position  to  know  phoned  me  and 
said:  “  ‘We’ve  intercepted  the 
Japanese  message  radioed  to 
Berne,  Swistzerland,  thence  to 
U.  S.  The  Japs  have  surrendered 
completely  and  accepted  all  terms.’ 

“I  shouted  my  glee  into  the 
phone.  I  said:  ‘Boy,  will  this  be 
a  scoop.’ 

“My  friend  shouted  right  back: 
‘Hold  it.  For  God’s  sake  don’t 
publish  anything  now.  Why,  it 
hasn’t  even  been  delivered  to  the 
White  House  yet.  We  aren’t 
finished  decoding  all  of  it.  Wait 
a  while — don’t  write  a  word  until 
I  give  you  the  okay.’ 

“I  agreed  but  urged  my  friend 
to  call  me  back  as  soon  as  the 
message  was  delivered  to  the 
White  House.  He  promised. 


through  the  RCA.  A  messenger, 
trying  to  deliver  it  to  the  Swiss 
Minister  was  arrested  for  speeding 
while  enroute  to  the  ministry.  It 
was  then  in  Swiss  code  and  had 
to  be  decoded. 

"Shortly  before  6  P.  M.,  we 
learned  that  Secretary  of  State 
Byrnes  had  talked  to  Leland  Har¬ 
rison,  the  American  minister  in 
Berne,  over  the  trans-Atlantic  tele¬ 
phone  and  received  the  text  of 
the  note  verbally.  This  informant 
also  said  the  President  would  an¬ 
nounce  peace  within  an  hour. 

“I  thereupon  wrote  a  new  lead 
for  6:03  P.  M. 

“President  Truman  announced 
the  war’s  end  at  7  P.  M. 

Note  Was  in  Two  Parts 

‘.‘Now  I  would  like  to  tell  you 
a  few  things  about  that  historic 
surrender  note,  which  are  not 
known  to  the  public.  Indeed,  only 
a  few  top  officials  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  know  them  to  this  minute. 


Reading  students  learn  about  writ¬ 
ing  from  W.  K.  Hutchinson. 

“The  second  part  was  written  in 
English  in  Tokyo  by  the  Janapese 
Foreign  Office  and  then  coded. 
Apparently,  the  Emperor  did  not 
wish  to  trust  the  Jap  minister  in 
Berne  with  the  task  of  transslating 
the  original  Japanese  text  into 
English  before  handing  it  over  to 
the  Swiss.  So  the  Emperor  sent 
his  own  English  text. 

“.\ctually,  there  were  only  a 
few  minor  differences  between  the 
two  texts — merely  in  choice  of 
words. 

“In  the  months  that  followed, 
1  learned  that  the  Navy,  the  Army, 
the  Air  Force  and  quite  possibly 
the  Office  of  Strategic  Services 
severally  and  individually  inter¬ 
cepted  and  decoded  the  same  note. 
They  put  on  quite  a  race  getting 
the  message  first  to  the  White 
House.  I  never  found  out  who  won 


Late  Thursday — 72  hours  after 
the  denial — the  Pentagon  issued  an 
official  release  giving  details  of  the  - 
disease  which  had  caused  some 
deaths. 

Now  it  was  official — and  news. 

Ship-to-Desk 

Dunkirk,  N.  Y. — ^Through  ship- 
to-shore  radio,  Herbert  G. 
Schwartz,  city  editor  of  the  Dun¬ 
kirk  Observer,  brought  to  readers 
of  the  paper  a  first-hand  account 
of  the  raising  of  the  sunken  steel 
tug.  Sachem,  lost  last  Dec.  18  with 
12  men  in  Lake  Erie. 

Mr.  Schwartz  and  LaMan 
Schnurr,  Observer  photographer, 
were  aboard  a  tug 'at  the  salvage 
scene. 

Mr.  Schwartz  took  notes  on  the) 
scene  and  by  8  a.m.  was  ready  to 
dictate  his  story  to  Fred  McKee 
of  the  Observer  city  staff  over  a 
radio  setup  put  in  operation  at 
Dunkirk  Vocational  High  School 


“After  getting  the  phone  call, 

I  immediately  called  Jack  Reich- 
mann,  our  senior  State  Depart¬ 
ment  correspondent,  and  asked 
him  to  contact  the  information 
offiicer  there  to  determine  whether 
it  would  violate  security  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  text  of  the  Japanese  reply, 
if  we  were  able  to  get  a  copy  of 
it,  before  its  release  by  the  White 
House. 

“This  State  Department  officer 
said  he  regarded  the  question  as 
purely  hypothetical  since  he  could 
see  no  chance  of  any  outsider  in¬ 
tercepting  and  decoding  the  reply. 
He  gave  us  a  green  light  to  write 
a  story  about  the  note  but  in¬ 
dicated  we  might  violate  military 
security  if  we  published  the  exact 
text. 

“Then  began  one  of  the  longest 
hours  of  my  life.  I  had  the 
world’s  greatest  story  and  had-  to 
sit  on  it. 

“About  4  o’clock,  my  friend 
phoned  back  and  said  the  text  of 
the  note  had  been  communicated 
to  the  White  House  and  to  ‘many 
other  high  authorities.’  Then  he 
described  the  contents  of  the  note. 

“  ‘Can  I  publish  it  now?’  I 
asked. 

“  ‘Yes,  but  don’t  say  the  official 


“The  Japanese  Government  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  message  was  be¬ 
ing  transmitted  from  Tokyo  to 
Berne  at  12:01  P.  M.  Actually 
the  message  ran  almost  350  sym¬ 
bols.  Its  transmission  was  com¬ 
pleted  at  12:13  P.M. 

“There  was  one  unusual  feature 
about  the  note,  which  had  its 
stategic  value  to  the  Japanese  Em¬ 
peror. 

“The  note,  sent  in  the  top 
diplomatic  code,  was  divided  into 
two  parts.  The  first  part  was  in 
Japanese  but  the  second  part  was 
an  almost  exact  duplicate  of  the 
first  part — but  in  English.  Of 
course,  every  word  was  coded. 

“The  American  interceptors  de¬ 
coded  the  first  part  into  Japanese 
and  then  translated  it  into  English. 
The  second  part  was  far  easier  to 
handle. 

Emperor’s  Precaution 

“The  purpose  behind  the  double 
transmission  was  that  the  Emperor 
desired  all  Japanese  war-lords — 
the  generals  and  admirals — 
throughout  the  Pacific  to  learn 
what  he  had  done.  In  effect,  he 
was  then  and  there  ordering  all  of 
them  to  surrender  to  the  Ameri¬ 
cans. 


that  race.” 

Boating  Reporter 
Covers  Lakefront 

Chicago — W  hen  last  week’s 
Northeaster  whipped  up  Lake 
Michigan  to  the  point  of  flooding 
Chicago’s  Lake  Shore  Drive,  the 
city  editor  of  the  Herald- American 
rectified  a  report  that  a  motorist 
was  stalled  in  the  flood  waters  on 
the  drive. 

Robert  Kipp,  H-A  city  editor, 
told  Eddie  Buol,  reporter  for  the 
Hearst  paper:  “A  man  is  reported 
marooned  in  one  of  those  cars. 
See  if  you  can  get  to  him.”  Report¬ 
er  Buol  took  the  assignment  seri¬ 
ously  and  canvassed  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  for  a  rowboat. 

He  reached  the  marooned  mo¬ 
torist  in  35  minutes.  The  water 
was  up  to  the  hood  and  waves 
and  wind  beat  against  it.  The  mo¬ 
torist,  however,  declined  to  be 
rescued  by  boat.  “Get  in  that  boat 
in  this  wind  and  with  these 
waves?”  he  asked.  “Not  me.  I’ll 
stick  it  out  until  the  wind  goes 
down.  Then  I’ll  wade.” 

So  Buol  rowed  back  to  “shore.” 
The  boat  was  half  filled  with  water 
and  he  was  soaked. 


by  H.  Allen  Harris,  a  teacher  there. 

Meantime,  Mr,  Schnurr’s  films 
of  the  raising  operation  were  pot 
aboard  a  fast  boat,  processed  and 
ready  for  publication  with  the 
story. 

The  Real  Cowboy 

Yakima,  Wash.  —  A  six-article 
series,  running  daily  in  the  Yakima 
Morning  Herald  and  Yakima  Daily 
Republic,  has  trimmed  a  lot  of  the 
Hollywoodian  fluff  off  the  legend¬ 
ary  American  cowboy. 

Designed  for  both  information 
•  and  entertainment,  the  stories  d^ 
pict  the  early  days  of  the  open^ 
range  livestock  industry  in  the 
Yakima  valley  and  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

Staff  writer  Ted  Van  Arsdol  d^  i 
voted  most  of  his  efforts  to  report-  i 
ing  the  true  nature,  dress  andi 
habits  of  the  cowboy,  as  contrast-^ 
ed  with  the  popular  movie  version,  j 
Subsequent  stories  delved  into  cat- ' 
tie  and  sheep  operations,  range  ^ 
wars  and  the  like.  | 

Painstaking  research  in  old  | 
newspaper  files  and  long  hours  of  I 
interviewing  surviving  cowboys  ^  I 
the  bases  upon  which  the  series  I 
was  written.  ? 

(Continued  on  page  58)  I 
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CARTOONISTS  SPECULATE  ON  GENERAL  EISENHOWER'S  POLITICAL  FUTURE 


THE  LESS  HE  SPOKE'  IS  IKE  RUNNING?  HOME  FRONT,  GENERAL?' 


Thiele,  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Mirror 


Martin,  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle 


Justus,  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star 
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Lever  Contest 
Is  Due  in  109 
Comic  Sections 

Lever  Brothers  Company,  New 
York  City,  will  announce  a  $125,- 
000  Rinso  jingle  contest  Nov.  18 
with  four-color,  half-page  ads  (via 
Ruthrauff  &  Ryan)  in  109  news¬ 
paper  comic  sections,  and  full 
play  on  its  radio-TV  schedules. 

The  largest  washing  contest 
ever  conducted  will  offer  400 
Westinghouse  Laundromats,  100  a 
week  for  four  weeks,  plus  a  year’s 
supply  of  Rinso  to  each  winner, 
and  a  $10,000  grand  prize  to  the 
top  entrant  in  the  contest  period. 

Heavy  merchandising  support 
will  back  the  promotion  at  dealer 
levels.  Contest  judging  will  be  by 
Reuben  H.  Donnelley. 

Denver  Post  on  List 
For  Yule  Drug  Promotion 

The  Denver  (Colo.)  Post  is 
one  of  34  newspapers  which  will 
print  a  special  supplement  Dec.  2 
promoting  Christmas  products  of 
McKesson  &  Robbins  and  35 
other  drug  houses,  according  to 
Janies  Cox,  national  advertising 
manager  of  the  Post. 

The  eight  -  page  supplement, 
most  spectacular  single  advertis¬ 
ing  project  in  the  drug  industry’s 
history  (E&P,  Sept.  1,  page  51), 
will  represent  the  largest  single 
sale  of  space  ever  made  by  the 
Post  which,  incidentally,  will  be 
the  only  scheduled  newspaper  to 
print  the  supplement  in  rotograv¬ 
ure. 

Fig  Industry  Breaks 
13th  Annual  Promotion 

The  California  fig  industry  has 
launched  its  13th  annual  promo¬ 
tion  (via  Elwood  J.  Robinson  & 
Co.,  Los  Angeles)  for  dried  figs 
and  fig  products,  according  to 


California  Fig  Institute,  Fresno. 

The  campaign  consists  of  168- 
line  ads  in  newspapers  in  prin¬ 
cipal  eastern  dailies  and  in  mar¬ 
kets  where  competition  with  im¬ 
ported  figs  is  keenest. 

A  national  magazine  schedule  is 
set  for  1952  along  with  increased 
u.se  of  newspaper,  radio-TV  ad¬ 
vertising  on  a  national  and  re¬ 
gional  basis. 

Interstate  Bakeries  Up 
Use  of  Newspaper  Space 

Interstate  Bakeries  Core., 
Kansas  City,  has  released  a  news¬ 
paper,  radio-TV  campaign  in  21 
markets  to  introduce  a  new  bread 
wrapper  (Butter-Nut  bread  in  the 
Midwest  and  Weber’s  on  the  West 
Coast).  The  drive  will  continue 
through  Jan.  1,  1952. 

Up  to  now  Interstate  has  con¬ 
centrated  in  radio-TV.  Now, 
however,  newspapers  are  getting 
a  big  play  with  the  emphasis  on 
three-color  ads. 

Elgin  Watch  Ads 
In  130  Dailies 

Chicago — Elgin  National  Watch 
Co.,  is  leading  off  its  Christmas 
advertising  campaign  with  1,000- 
line  copy  in  black  and  white,  and 
in  two  colors  where  available,  in 
130  newspapers,  Dec.  7. 

Newspaper  ads  are  appearing 
in  all  major  markets,  featuring  a 
catalogue  type  of  copy,  covering 
the  entire  price  range  of  Elgin 
watches  for  Christmas  gifts.  There 
is  also  a  heavy  push  for  local  tie- 
in  newspaper  ads  by  dealers 
through  Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc., 
Chicago. 

■ 

Yellow  Newsprint 

Cherokee,  la. — The  Cherokee 
Daily  Times  has  been  printing  its 
newspaper  on  yellow  newsprint, 
which  is  about  two  and  one-half 
times  as  expensive  as  white  news¬ 
print. 
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Mills"  Output 
A  New  Record; 
Usage  Declines 

The  decline  in  consumption  of 
newsprint  by  U.  S.  newspapers 
took  on  larger  proportions  in  Oc¬ 
tober. 

For  10  months,  the  dailies  re¬ 
porting  to  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  have 
used  15,000  tons  less  than  they 
did  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  1950.  This  is  a  decrease  of 
.4%,  while  production  from 
North  American  mills  has  in¬ 
creased  5.6%. 

The  output  of  Canadian  and 
U.  S.  mills  reached  a  new  all- 
time  high  of  588,648  tons  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  beating  the  record  of  last 
May  by  6,000  tons.  This  was  due 
to  greater  production  in  Canada, 
where  mills  turned  out  492,475 
tons — a  new  monthly  record. 

In  10  months  this  year  the  mills 
have  produced  5,527,437  tons 
while  ANPA  reports  indicate  con¬ 
sumption  of  3,720,411  tons  by 
newspapers. 

In  October,  a  four-Sunday 
month,  newspapers  used  405,277,- 
tons.  In  October,  1950,  with  five 
Sunday  editions,  they  used  420,- 
786  tons. 

41  Days'  Supply 

Going  into  November,  the 
ANPA  newspapers  had  41  days’ 
supply  (535,133  tons)  on  hand 
or  in  transit,  the  same  as  on  Oct. 
31,  1950. 

Canadian  shipments  outside  Ca¬ 
nada  and  the  U.  S.  totalled  273,- 
196  tons  in  10  months  to  date,  as 
compared  with  165,064  tons  in 
the  same  period  of  1950;  and 
387,311  in  1949.  U.  S.  mills  have 
exported  7,679  tons  this  year,  as 
compared  with  13,053  tons  last 
year. 

From  Rome  came  news  that  an 


arm  of  the  United  Nations  (Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization) 
had  decided  to  start  a  worldwide 
search  for  newsprint  ingredients 
other  than  pine  pulp. 

In  Oslo,  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  International  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Publishers 
voted  to  ask  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly  in  Paris  to  consider  a 
program  for  sharing  of  available 
newsprint,  a  search  for  new  raw 
materials  and  reduction  of  news¬ 
print  prices.  The  100-year-old 
Danish  daily,  OestsjaollanJs  Avis, 
suspended  “because  of  the  stag¬ 
gering  cost  of  newsprint.” 

■ 

Ohio  State  Journal 
Wins  Voting  Machines 

Columbus,  O. — An  Ohio  State 
Journal  campaign  that  started  a 
year  ago  for  purchase  of  voting 
machines  in  Franklin  County  to 
replace  the  paper  balloting  re¬ 
cently  met  resounding  success. 
The  county  Board  of  Elections 
recommended  the  County  Com¬ 
missioners  purchase  at  least  700 
of  the  machines,  125  of  them  for 
use  in  1952. 

The  elections  board’s  approval 
came  after  20  machines  were 
tried  out  in  elections  Apr.  10, 
Aug.  14  (primary),  and  Nov.  7. 
Returns  were  filed  within  75  min¬ 
utes  after  polls  closed. 

A  year  ago  the  Journal  pub¬ 
lished  a  series  of  articles  setting 
forth  the  advantages  of  voting 
machines. 

■ 

Investment  Ads 

Portland,  Ore. — J.  Henry  Hel- 
ser  &  Co.,  investment  managers 
with  headquarters  here,  has  named 
Richard  G.  Montgomery  and  As¬ 
sociates,  Portland,  to  produce  a 
newspaper  campaign  covering 
California,  Oregon  and  Washing¬ 
ton.  No  other  nKdia  will  be  used. 
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WIZARD  of  EASE 


THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Bendix  Appliances  Comes 
Clean  on  Use  of  Dailies 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


frequency  and  size  of  insertion, 
are  completely  in  the  hands  of 
Bendix  dealers  who  are  free  to 
place  their  own  ads. 

“We  keep  records,”  says  Mr. 
Ryan,  “only  in  so  far  as  our  share 
of  co-op  advertising  is  involved. 
The  number  of  newspapers  used, 
therefore,  would  be  dependent 
upon  the  number  of  dailies  in  the 
communities  served  by  our  deal¬ 
ers.” 

For  this  reason,  the  only  figures 
for  total  linage  that  Bendix  can 
offer  are  those  received  from  the 
ACB.  For  example,  for  1951 
through  July  31,  the  bureau 
Bendix  has  long  since  found  that  showed  Bendix  newspapers  ads 
co-op  advertising  is  a  lot  like  mar-  totaling  1,918,210  lines.  This 
riage:  two  can  advertise  as  cheap¬ 
ly  as  one,  but  you  have  to  get 
along  with  each  other  or  wind  up 
on  the  rocks.  The  “marriage”  has 
worked  out  well  for  the  company 
and  its  selling  organization. 


iCtfc  WHITE  MAGIC  ^ 
CLOTHK  HAMPENING  BAG 


KRPiX  MrfwMtic 


This  Week  Backed  Dealers 
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F  or  fall  and  winter  entertaining, 
this  bright  snack  tray,  with 
variations  directed  toward  simplicity 
or  elaborateness,  is  typical 
of  the  suggestions  appearing 
daily  in  the  Home  Economics 
pages  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer.  And,  of  course, 
detailed  recipes  are  offered  with 
all  food  and  menu  tips.  Busy 
Cleveland  and  Northern  Ohio 
homemakers  regularly  follow  these 
practical  food  suggestions 
prepared  in  the  Plain  Dealer’s 
own  kitchen.  To  sell  your 
food  products  and  services  in  this 
important  food  buying  market, 
let  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
show  you  the  way  to 
greater  sales  volume ...  and  profit. 


CLEVELAND 


PLAIN  DEALER 

Cleveland's  Home  Newspaper 

Creemer  &  Woodward,  Inc.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  •  A.  S.  Grant,  Atlanta 
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Beer  Drinking  Habits  Hooked  To  Ad  Appeal 


Chicago — Results  of  a  motiva-  Chicago  Tribune  here  Nov.  14 
tion  study  of  consumer  buying  at  a  luncheon  for  representatives 
habits  and  reactions  to  beer  ad-  of  advertising,  brewing  and  tavern 
vertising  were  presented  by  the  trade  publications. 
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Tall  Spires 
and  Friendly  Elms 

True  Americanism  hasn’t  vanished.  You’ll 
find  it  lived  and  symbolized  right  across  the 
map  in  a  way  that  inspired  confidence.  Per¬ 
centages  count— and  faith  in  Our  Land  is  still  dom¬ 
inant. 

In  these  Localnews  Dailies  communities,  there 
is  no  page  more  deeply  appreciated  than  the 
Church  news.  Under  the  friendly  old  elms,  people 
walk  to  service.  The  whispering  echo  of  organ 
music  transforms  flosver  gardens  into  quiet  elo¬ 
quence.  The  pioneer  spirit  of  a  people  is  expressed 
in  every  “howdy,’"  and  every  knee  knelt  in  prayer. 

Perhaps  this  is  why  these  communities  are 
so  steadfast  in  their  allegiance  to  home,  to 
comfort,  to  wise  spending  and  wise  saving. 
Their  local  newspaper  has  grown  up  with 
them,  from  birth  to  Diamond  Anniversary, 
and  their  devotion  to  it  almost  amounts  to 
reverence. 


localnews  DAILIE S— basic  advertising  medium' 


The  Julius  Maihews 
Special  Agency,  Inc. 

NEWSPAPER  REPRESENTATIVES 

NEW  YORK  •  DETROIT  •  CHICAGO  •  BOSTON 
SYRACUSE  •  PHILADELPHIA  •  PITTSBURGH 


The  presentation  was  based 
upon  300  psychological  depth  in¬ 
terviews  by  Social  Research,  Inc., 
which  sought  to  determine  why 
people  drink  beer,  when  they  do 
and  with  whom,  and  the  aspects 
of  beer  advertising  which  caused 
them  to  switch  brands. 

The  Tribune  plans  to  make  this 
study  available  to  the  beer  in¬ 
dustry  and  its  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  as  an  aid  to  “advertising  ac¬ 
curacy”  in  the  merchandising  of 
beer.  It  is  also  planned  to  apply 
the  motivation  studies  to  adver¬ 
tising  problems  in  other  fields. 

Beer  advertising,  according  to 
the  Tribune  study,  should  be  di¬ 
rected  primarily  at  the  “middle 
majority  group,”  which  is  not 
only  the  largest  market,  popula¬ 
tion-wise,  but  also  the  market  in 
which  more  beer  is  consumed  per 
capita.  Responses  indicated  that 
members  of  this  middle  majority 
group  drink  beer  with  friends  as 
“an  inexpensive,  non-intoxicating 
drink  which  oils  the  wheels  of  so¬ 
cializing.” 

Most  effective  appeals,  says  the 
presentation,  emphasize  beer  as 
a  refreshment  at  informal  gather¬ 
ings,  after  work  or  exercise,  at 
appropriate  sports  gatherings,  at 
lodge  and  holiday  festivities,  or 
with  meals.  The  study  recom¬ 
mends  the  portrayal  of  hearty,  ac¬ 
tive  men  and  wholesome  “All- 
American”  girls  in  modest,  clean, 
casual  surroundings. 

■ 

BNF  Issues  6  Mats 
For  Retail  Druggists 

A  mat  service  for  retail  drug 
stores  consisting  of  six  small-space 
newspaper  ads  on  brand  themes 
is  now  available  without  charge 
from  Brand  Names  Foundation, 
Inc.,  New  York  City.  The  service 
is  designed  to  help  local  druggists 
tell  customers  why  they  can  buy 
known  brands  with  confidence. 

Copy  is  institutional  in  nature; 
emphasizes  the  responsibility,  qual¬ 
ity  and  values  back  of  branded 
drugs.  The  Foundation  plans  to 
extend  the  new  service  Jo  other 
types  of  retail  stores. 


J corona* 

carries  the 
news  for  .  . . 


*The  easy-to-read  news  face! 

r*  LINOTYPE 


Atlantic  City  I 
Stores  Oppose  f 
PhiladelphiaAds 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. — The  At¬ 
lantic  City  Press  shattered  a  57- 
year  precedent  Sunday,  Nov.  11, 
by  running  a  full-page  advertise¬ 
ment  from  Strawbridge  and  Cloth¬ 
ier,  Philadelphia  department  store. 

Resort  merchants  promptly 
called  a  meeting  of  the  Mer¬ 
chants’  Division  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  named  a  seven- 
man  committee  to  confer  with 
Rolland  Adams,  publisher,  in  an 
attempt  to  learn  if  acceptance  of 
the  advertisement  indicated  an 
about-face  in  the  paper’s  estab¬ 
lished  policy  of  running  only  local 
or  national  advertising. 

Monroe  Mendelsohn,  general 
manager  of  the  Press-Union  News¬ 
papers,  hinted  it  did  when  he  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  “we  will  ac¬ 
cept  other  Philadelphia  and  New 
York  advertising.”  He  promised 
a  formal  statement  later. 

Atlantic  City  store  owners  for 
many  years  have  fought  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  city  and  county  residents 
to  shop  in  Philadelphia  and  New 
York. 

Under  their  former  ownership, 
the  Press  (morning  and  Sunday) 
and  the  Union  (evening)  did  not 
accept  advertising  from  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  competitors  of  local  mer¬ 
chants. 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Adams  took 
over  the  papers  here  last  April  1, 
ad  rates  were  advanced  two  cents 
a  line  across  the  board.  The  M.  j* 
E.  Blatt  Co.  department  store, 
largest  regular  advertiser,  with¬ 
drew  from  the  paper. 

■ 

Confederate  $  Used 
To  Spark  Local  Sales 

When  the  United  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy  had  their  58th 
annual  convention  in  Asheville,  N. 
C.,  the  Asheville  Citizen  featured 
confederate  currency  in  local  ads 
to  spark  the  sale  of  merchandise. 

The  bills,  secured  from  a  local 
collector,  were  reproduced  in  the  * 
ads  and  assigned  a  purchase  value  • 
equivalent  to  the  denomination  h 
printed  on  the  bill.  For  example,  J 
a  $  1 0  confederate  bill  was  good  f 
for  that  amount  toward  the  pur-  ‘ 
chase  of  a  radio.  jj 

According  to  Roy  Philips,  di- 
rector  of  advertising  for  the  Cit-  > 
izen  and  the  Asheville  Times,  ap-  # 
proximately  19,000  lines  of  extra  ^ 
business  was  carried  as  a  result 
of  the  promotion.  > 

■  I 

Klopp  in  New  Job  I 

SELLective  Home  -  Delivered  y 
Newspapers,  a  group  of  shopping  i 
newspapers  and  urban  weeklies  | 
from  coast-to-coast,  announce  the  ^ 
appointment  ot  Clarence  G.  Klopp  i 
as  Eastern  national  representative  | 
in  New  York.  More  recently  he  j 
served  as  account  executive  with  I 
Earl  Bothwell,  Inc.  I 
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BIG  PHILADELPHIA,  THE  NATION’S  THIRD  MARKET,  IS  STILL 


SPACIOUS  NEW  YALE  &  TOWNE 
PLANT  ADDS  GREAT  CAPACITY  TO 
PHILADELPHIA’S  INDUSTRIAL  SCENE 

The  largest  plant  in  the  country 
devoted  to  the  manufacture  of 
materials-handling  equipment, 
this  recently  completed  Yale  & 
Towne  plant  employs  2800 
people.  It’s  typical  of  the  new 
plant  construction  that  has  been 
steadily  going  on  in  the  growing 
Philadelphia  area! 


SINCE  1936,  THE  INQUIRER  HAS  RISEN 
TO  STRONG  POSITION  OF  ADVERTISING 
LEADERSHIP 

Rising  every  year,  THE  INQUIRER’S 
total  advertising  linage  has  soared  to 
over  36,000,000  lines  . . .  more  than 
double  that  of  1936  •  • .  far  ahead  of 
Philadelphia’s  second  newspaper. 
The  Inquirer,  leader  in  the  Nation’s 
3rd  Market,  is  first  choice  of  sales- 
minded  advertisers! 


/ncjfUfftr,  Phifacfe/phia*s  newspaper  ma^es  /ncfusthaf 

With  its  own  napicf  taie^  of  increase^  / 


Moui  In  its 
Consecutive  Year  of  Total 
Advertising  Leadership 
in  Philadelphia!  A 


) 


t^hiladvlphla  Pri»fvrH  Thf  inquirer 


Exclusive  Advertising  Representatives:  ROBERT  T.  DEVLIN,  JR.,  Empire  Stole  Bldg.,  N.Y.C.,  Longocre  5-5232;  EDWARD  J.  LYNCH,  20  N.  Wocker 
Drive,  Chicago,  Andover  3-6270;  GEORGE  S.  DIX,  Penobscot  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Woodward  5-7260.  West  Coast  Representatives;  FITZPATRICK 
CHAMBERLIN,  155  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Garfield  1-7946  •  1127  Wilshire  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Michigan  0259 
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You  Can  Go  Overboard 
On  Research:  J.  L.  F. 


By  James  L  Collings 

A  MAN  once  said  to  Tom  Walker, 
treasurer  of  Sawyer,  Ferguson, 
Walker  Co.,  newspaper  representa¬ 
tives: 

“You  know,  Tom,  I  think  you 
three  ought  to  represent  all  the 
papers  in  the  country.” 

“Why?”  Tom  asked. 

“Well,”  the  fellow  replied, 
“there’s  good  balance  in  your  out¬ 
fit.  Sawyer’s  the  evangelist,  you’re 
the  clown  and  Ferguson’s  the 
straight  man.” 


Straight  Man  Ferguson’s  front 
names  are  James  Larnard — ^Larn 
for  short.  Others  have  hair  where 
he  would  like  to  have  it  and  he’s 
50  and  he  calls  himself  a  standard 
commodity  and  he’s  president  of 
SFW. 

His  topic:  research. 

“There  is  more  interest  and  em¬ 
phasis  on  research  in  this  business 
than  ever  before.  That  goes  for 
promotion,  too,  which  ties  in  with 
it,”  Larn  said. 


James  L.  Ferguson 

“Now  that’s  good,  but  there  are 
times  when  a  whale  of  a  lot  of 
money  is  spent  on  doing  some¬ 
thing  constructive  in  research  and 
the  project  falls  down  of  its  own 
weight. 

“That’s  happened  to  us  here, 
as  it  has  with  other  representa¬ 
tives.  One  of  our  publishers  spends 
$15-20,000,  say,  and  when  we’re 
all  through,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  we  find  our  material  is  too 
complicated  for  use. 

“What  I’m  driving  at  is  that ' 
though  I  am  completely  sold  on 
research  we  can  and  have  gone 
overboard  on  it  occasionally. 
That’s  what  we  have  to  guard 
against.  I  say  I’m  sold  on  it.  I 
think  when  I  tell  you  we  spend 
about  $40,000  on  it  yearly — that 
and  promotion — you  can  see  I 
mean  it.” 

Not  Ton  Much  Research 
Larn  was  asked  if  he  thought 
the  average  salesman  was  bur¬ 
dened  with  too  much  research  ma¬ 
terial  today,  as  compared  with  yes¬ 
teryear  when  a  goodly  share  of  the 
business  was  done  over  a  bar. 

I  “Well,”  he  answered,  “I  think 
there  was  good  as  well  as  sloppy 
selling  years  ago,  as  there  is  today. 
But  research  has  given  the  person 
who  has  the  capacity  for  first-rate 
selling  the  chance  to  do  a  much 
better  job. 

“Years  ago,  remember,  person¬ 
ality  and  entertainment  were  the 
key  factors  in  a  sale  only  because 
facts  and  figures  weren’t  available, 
at  least  not  like  now.  The  best 
way  to  sell  today  is  to  combine 
the  best  features  of  personality, 
entertainment  and  research. 

“We’re  dealing  with  pros  in  the 
advertising  agencies,  and  it’s  up 
to  us  to  present  them  with  pro 
material.  I  think  there’s  an  ever¬ 
present  need  for  intelligent  re¬ 
search  on  which  to  base  intelligent 
sales  presentations. 

“The  trick  is  in  boiling  it  down 
just  from  a  sales  point  of  view. 
You  need  ability  to  put  brevity, 
meat  and  clarity  into  a  presenta¬ 
tion.  As  I  see  it.  our  job  as  repre¬ 
sentatives  is  to  edit  and  interpret 
these  research  findings. 

“No,  I  don’t  believe  there’s  too 
much  research.  The  people  who 
say  there  is  either  don’t  have  it  at 


hand  or  they  don’t  know  how  to 
use  it.  You  can  bore  hell  out  of  a 
guy  if  you  give  him  irrelevant, 
ponderous  material.  The  idea  is 
to  apply  it  just  right.” 

Presentations  are  nothing  new  to 
Larn.  He’s  been  in  advertising  all 
his  life.  His  first  job  was  in  the 
classified  department  of  the  Chica¬ 
go  Tribune,  where,  incidentally,  he 
met  Tom  Walker. 

Next,  for  four  years,  he  was 
with  the  Chicago  Herald-Examiner, 
selling  automotive  advertising. 
Then  came  a  year  with  the  Literary 
Digest. 

“In  1926,”  Larn  explained, 
“Jake  Sawyer  hired  me  as  a  sales¬ 
man  for  the  Chicago  Tribune- 
owned  Liberty  magazine,  and 
three  years  later  he  and  I  left 
Liberty  to  form  our  own  repre¬ 
sentatives  business  in  Chicago.  In 
a  few  months,  we  opened  a  New 
York  office  and  Walker  came  with 
us  to  take  it  over.  I  moved  to  New 
York  in  1936.” 

As  the  fellow  says,  Larn  has 
been  straight  man  ever  since. 

■ 

Sylvania  Head  Says 
Ads  Are  Key  to  Jobs 

Boston — Advertising  will  be  the 
key  to  maximum  employment 
when  national  defense  production 
requirements  are  ended,  according 
to  Don  G.  Mitchell,  president  of 
Sylvania  Electric  Products  Co. 

Addressing  the  Boston  Adver¬ 
tising  Club  last  week,  Mr.  Mitchell 
pointed  out  that  tremendous  un¬ 
employment  could  result  after  the 
emergency  unless  production  and 
marketing  can  be  increased. 

“Advertising’s  great  job  will  be 
to  prepare  the  way  so  that  gains 
in  productivity  may  be  fully  used," 
he  declared. 

Explaining  that  advertising  must 
look  ahead  to  this  problem,  Mr. 
Mitchell  called  attention  to  the 
rising  advertising  costs  and  com¬ 
petition  for  the  customers  atten¬ 
tion. 

“Without  questioning  the  valid¬ 
ity  of  these  costs”,  he  said,  T 
would  like  to  remind  you  that  the 
greater  the  cost  of  advertising,  the 
greater  the  responsibility  for  mak¬ 
ing  it  of  maximum  effectiveness". 

Students  from  the  advertising 
departments  of  Harvard,  Boston 
University,  Northeastern  Universi¬ 
ty  and  Babcock  Institute  attended 
the  luncheon. 

■ 

Lindsay-Schaub  Papers 
Adopt  9-Pt.  Fairfield 

Decatur,  Ill. — All  of  the  Lind¬ 
say-Schaub  newspapers  have  been 
re-styled  with  body  type  in  9-point 
Fainield  on  a  10-point  slug.  For¬ 
merly  all  body  type  was  7-point 
Excelsior  on  an  8!^ -point  slug. 

Executive  Editor  Robert  C. 
Schaub  said  the  change  had  been 
made  in  the  Decatur  Herald,  Deca¬ 
tur  Review,  Champaign-Vrbana 
Courier,  East  St.  Louis  Journal 
and  Southern  Illinoisan  at  Car- 
bondale,  Herrin  and  Murpjjysboro. 


It’s  a  gem  .  .  .  this  Iowa  market.  A  shining  3V2  billion 
dollars  per  year.  And  such  a  cinch  to  sell! 


Look:  You  can  cover  the  entire  state  .  .  .  pinpoint  it, 
corner  to  corner  through  just  o»e  great  selling  paper — the 
Des  Moines  Sunday  Register.  You  get  it  all — me  world’s 
most  fabulous  farm  market  and  an  urban  market  that’s 
head  and  shoulders  above  giant  cities  like  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  Cleveland. 

County  coverage  goes  like  this:  50%  to  100%  in  79  out 
of  Iowa’s  99  counties  .  .  .  40%  to  49%  in  12  more  .  .  .  and 
at  least  21%  in  the  few  others.  Now,  isn’t  that  the  adver¬ 
tising  manager’s  dream?  Milline  rate:  $1.76. 

ruE  Des  Moines  Registerand Tribune 

ABC  Circulation  March  31,  1951:  Daily  374,303— Sunday,  540,836 
ACKAGtS  A  STATEWIDE  URBAN  MARKET  RANKING  AMONG  AMERICA’S  TOP  20  CITIES 
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No  Matter  How  You  Look  at  it... 

No.  1  in  the  Nation's  Capital 


The  Washington  Star 

Evening  and  Sunday  Morning  Editions 


the  evening  star  broadcasting  company  owns 
editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  November  17,  1951 


Hei)rcgentrd  natiottullii  bi/;  O’Mara  and  Ornul>«v,  Inc.,  420 
Lexington  Ave..  NYC  IT  ;  The  John  K.  Lutz  Co.,  Tribune 
Tower,  Chicago  11.  Member:  Bureau  of  Advertising. 
ANPA  Metropolitan  Group,  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation. 


AND  OPERATES  STATIONS  WMAL.  WMAL-FM  AND  WMAL-TV 


NATIONAL  BEST  SELLER.  In  Washington,  D.  C.,  the  No.  1 
salesman  for  national  advertisers  is  The  Star — which 
consi.stently  carries  more  national  display  advertisin>r 
than  any  other  local  paper  (6,511,384  lines  in  1950). 


LOCAL  BEST  SEILER.  The  Star  is  also  the  major  sellint?  tool 
for  local  Washington  advertisers.  Year  after  year.  The 
Star  carries  more  retail  display  advertising  than  any 
other  local  paper  (24,625,813  lines  in  19.50). 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA'S  SUPERMARKET! 


SOUTH  CAROLINA'S  LARGEST 

METROPOLITAN  AREA 

(U,  S.  Census,  1950) 


LEADS  BY  FAR  IN 


EMPLOYMENT 


GREENVILLE  45,964 

Columbia  26,634 

Charleston  23,217 

S.  C.  Emp.  Sec.  Comm,  figures 
Year  Ending  Sept.  30. 1950 


Greenville  leads  also  in  Popula* 
tion.  Retail  Sales,  Wages,  and 
Autos  &  Trucks.  South  Caro¬ 
lina's  Largest  Metropolitan  Area 
is  your  first  market  in  S.  C. 
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Daily  Circulation  95,237 


No  Basic  System  Found 
In  Dailies’  Ad  Rates 

By  Leo  Birenberg 


besides  population  and  circulation 
would  have  to  be  considered, 
among  which  are  potential  buying 
power  of  community,  amount  and 
rates  of  local  advertising,  and  the 
number  of  papers  in  each  town 
and  surrounding  areas. 


Analysis  of  the  national  adver¬ 
tising  rates  of  98  Texas  daily  news¬ 
papers  shows  no  apparent  relation- 
^ship  between  circulation  or  popu- 
lafion  and*  line  rates. 

Nor  apparently  was  a  line  rate 
arrived  at  by  using  both  circula¬ 
tion  and  population.  No  basic  sys¬ 
tem  or  reason  was  discovered  as  a 
basis  for  rates  quoted. 

These  were  the  results  of  a  sur¬ 
vey  based  on  statements  in  the 
1951  Editor  &  Publisher  Year 
Book.  Quoted  line  rates  show  a 
wide  variation  within  circulation 
brackets,  and  an  even  wider  varia¬ 
tion  when  the  newspapers  were 
bracketed  according  to  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  cities  in  which  they 
are  published. 

The  newspapers  were  bracketed 
according  to  circulation  and  popu¬ 
lation.  The  circulation  brackets 
were  under  5,000,  5,000-10,000, 
10,000-15,000,  15,000-20,000,  20-, 
000-25,000,  25,000-30,000,  and 

over  30,000.  The  population 
brackets  were  under  10,000,  10,- 
000-25,000,  25,000-50,000.  50,000- 
100,000,  and  over  100,000.  Then 
the  line  rates  were  inserted  into 
the  proper  brackets,  and  a  com¬ 
parison  was  made  to  see  if  the 
rates  coincided  with  either  popu¬ 
lation  and/or  circulation.  It  was 
found  that  they  did  not. 

Circulation  Brackets 

There  were  32  papers  in  the  cir¬ 
culation  class  of  under  5,000. 
These  papers  had  a  national  ad¬ 
vertising  line  rate  that  varied  from 
.025  up  to  .06  with  a  .044  average. 
A  perfect  example  to  show  the 
variation  of  rates  are  the  Alice 
and  Athens  newspapers.  The  Alice 
paper  had  a  circulation  of  4,992 
and  a  .05  advertising  rate.  Athens 
had  a  smaller  circulation  of  3,396; 
yet  the  line  rate  of  .06  was  higher. 
This  goes  on  throughout  these 
papers. 

Publications  with  small  circula¬ 
tions  have  higher  line  rates  than 


{The  writer  is  a  senior  journal¬ 
ism  student  at  the  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  of  Texas.  His 
article  is  a  summary  of  an  investi¬ 
gative  study  required  of  seniors.) 


those  with  larger  circulations  and 
vice-versa.  Also  there  are  papers 
with  practically  the  same  circula¬ 
tion  but  different  advertising  rates. 

The  same  variations  go  on  in  the 
5,000-10,000  bracket.  Here,  26 
newspapers  have  an  over-all  aver¬ 
age  rate  of  .061.  An  example  of 
the  variation  is  Plainview  and 
Pampa.  Both  have  about  the  same 
circulation  while  their  rates  vary. 

The  same  story  holds  true  in 
practically  all  the  rest  of  the  cir¬ 
culation  brackets: 

Circulation  Papers  Average  Variation 


Under  5,000  . . 

.32 

.044 

.025-.06 

5,000-10,000  . 

.26 

.061 

.045-.09 

10,000-15,000  . 

.10 

.099 

.07-.10 

15,000-20,000  . 

.  2 

.12 

None 

20,000-25,000  . 

.  2 

.125 

.12-.13 

25,000-30,000  . 

.  2 

.145 

.14-.  15 

Over  30,000  . . 

.24 

.26 

.16-.50 

If  there  is 

any 

basis 

at  all  for 

believing  that  circulation  controls 
the  national  advertising  rate,  it 
would  be  in  the  larger  papers  ot 
the  state.  Although  there  is  still 
much  variation,  it  is  not  as  bad  as 
in  some  of  the  other  brackets. 

Population  Brackets 

The  population  variations  are 
even  greater  than  those  of  circu¬ 
lation.  Twenty-eight  towns  with 
a  population  under  10,000  also  had 
a  variation  rate  of  .025  to  .06. 
As  in  the  case  of  circulation,  towns 
with  less  population  often  had 
higher  rates  than  the  larger  com¬ 
munities. 

For  example.  Sulphur  Springs 
has  a  population  of  8,994  and  a 
.04  line  rate,  while  the  population 
of  Commerce  is  only  5,866,  and 
its  line  rate  is  .045. 

This  occurs  throughout  the  dif¬ 
ferent  population  brackets: 


Circulation  Papers  Average  Variation 


Under  10,000  . 

.28 

.04 

.025-.06 

1 0.000-25.000  . 

.39 

.066 

.1)4-.  14 

25,000-50,000  . 

.  5 

.11 

.08-.16 

50,000-100,000 

.10 

.163 

.10-.22 

Over  100,000  . 

.16 

.307 

.19-.50 

In  summary,  the  above  studies 
have  brought  out  the  following 
four  points: 

(1)  There  is  no  basic  formula 
that  all  the  Texas  newspapers  use 
to  arrive  at  their  national  adver¬ 
tising  rates. 

(2)  Circulation  and/or  popula¬ 
tion  are  most  certainly  not  used 
alone. 

(3)  Line  rates,  while  following 
no  basic  formula,  do  increase  as 
the  circulation  of  the  newspaper 
and  the  population  of  the  city  in¬ 
crease. 

(4)  In  order  to  make  a  com¬ 
plete  study,  many  other  factors 


Toledo  Blade's 
Art  Section  Sent 
All  Over  World 

Toledo — The  Toledo  Sunday 
Blade  of  Nov.  4  is  carrying  to  all 
corners  of  the  world  the  story  of 
the  acquisition  by  Toledo’s  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Art  of  scores  of  new  art 
treasures. 

The  color-gravure  “Pictorial” 
section  of  the  Blade  that  day  had 
a  half  dozen  pages  of  full  color 
and  black  and  white  reproductions 
of  famous  paintings  which  the 
Toledo  museum  has  just  acquired 
to  climax  the  celebration  of  its 
50th  anniversary  year. 

Included  was  a  full  color  cover 
reproduction  of  Peter  Paul  Rubens’ 
huge  painting  “Christ  Crowning 
St.  Catherine”  which  has  been  a 
coveted  prize  through  wars,  deaths 
and  international  negotation  since 
it  was  painted  in  1633. 

The  museum  ordered  1,200 
copies  of  the  Blade's  section  for 
distribution  to  the  world’s  leading 
museums,  private  collectors,  art 
scholars  and  critics.  Countries  be¬ 
hind  the  Iron  Curtain  also  will 
learn  about  it.  Plans  are  afoot 
to  beam  the  story  of  the  Blade’s 
half-century  of  support  of  the  mu¬ 
seum  and  its  policy  of  free  entry 
to  all  regardless  of  race,  color  or 
creed  over  the  Voice  of  America. 
A  similar  radio  dramatization  is 
being  discussed  with  officials  of 
Radio  Free  Europe. 

■ 

Hardwick  to  Direct 
Oil  Industry's  PR 

Chicago — Charles  Z.  Hardwick, 
Ohio  Oil  Co.,  of  Findlay,  O.,  has 
been  named  1952  national  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Oil  Industry  Informa¬ 
tion  Committee,  succeeding  John 
L.  Dupree,  Socony-Vacuum  Co., 
New  York,  effective  Jan.  1. 

Mr.  Hardwick  will  direct  the  oil 
industry’s  public  relations  pro¬ 
gram.  The  budget  next  year  will 
be  somewhat  higher  than  in  1951. 
The  industry’s  informational  pro¬ 
gram  runs  in  excess  of  $2,000,000 
annually,  making  it  one  of  the  big¬ 
gest  public  relations  budgets. 

■ 

Pheasant  Banquet 

Minneapolis — More  than  3,500 
hospitalized  veterans  were  guests 
of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  at  the 
newspaper’s  annual  pheasant  ban¬ 
quet  at  five  Minnesota  hospitals. 
Nearly  3,000  pheasants  and  200 
ducks  were  donated  by  members 
of  200  Minnesota  sportsmen’s 
clubs.  The  annual  dinner  was 
inaugurated  10  years  ago  by  Ed 
Shave,  Tribune  outdoor  editor. 
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TOTAL  ADVERTISING 


ALL  MAJOR  CLASSIFICATIONS 
OF  ADVERTISING  including 
Total  Display,  Retail,  General, 
Department  Store,  and  Classified 
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CUTLER'HAMMER 


that  Recommend  Cutler- Hammer  Press  Drives 


to  publishing  executives  looking  for  economy,  dependability  and  productioni 


magnetic  clutch  is  used  in  place  of  the  The  new  Cutler-Hammer  Controller  has 
ratchet  type  overriding  clutch,  eliminating  90  definite  speed  points  with  consequent 
the  side  strains  and  unequal  bearing  and  smaller  increments  between  points.  Accel-] 
gear  teeth  wear  associated  with  the  latter  eration  to  any  desired  speed  or  to  ful! 
type.  Moreover,  the  magnetic  clutch  elim-  printing  speed  is  exceedingly  smooth,  n 
inates  the  u.se  of  a  brake  on  the  large  motor  entirely  automatic,  and  full  speed  acceler- 
which  on  the  old  style  drive  was  released  ation  is  accomplished  in  40  seconds.  Ac- 
and  set  ot\  each  inching  operation.  On  the  celeration  curve  is  virtually  a  straight  line 
C-H  Drive,  the  magnetic  clutch  serves 
the  large  motor  brake,  giving  smooth,  rapid, 
positive  braking  action.  These  features  in¬ 
sure  long,  dependable  service  with  reduced 
maintenance. 


fThe  Cutler-Hammer  Press  Drive  and 
Control  cost  less  Initially,  cost  less  to 
install,  cost  less  to  maintain. 

Clearly,  this  simple  drive  consisting  of  a 
small  constant  speed  motor  and  a  single 
adjustable  speed  driving  motor  costs  less 
than  a  drive  using  multiple  motors.  Clearly 
too,  the  Cutler-Hammer  Control  for  this 
drive,  requiring  no  rectifier  equipment,  the 
equivalent  of  an  ao-dc  converter,  with  the 
complex  associated  equipment  conversion 
apparatus  must  have,  costs  less. 

As  a  matter  of  accepted  fact,  the  instal¬ 
lation  cost  of  the  ac  2  motor  drive  is  from 
30  to  40%  less  than  for  other  drives.  More¬ 
over,  the  control  for  the  Cutler-Hammer 
Drive  is  in  the  form  of  a  factory  mounted 
and  wired  cubicle  which  can  be  installed  in 
your  plant  easily  and  rapidly. 

The  alternating  current  motor  is  the 
most  rugged  of  all  and  has  only  collector  rings 
as  sliding  contacts.  The  Cutler -Hammer 
Control  is  made  up  of  rugged  magnetic 
components  standard  throughout  industry, 
and  lacks  those  fragile  parts  that  cause  so 
much  trouble  elsewhere.  An  industrial  duty 


3  The  Cutler-Hammer  Drive  providet 
highest  efficiency  of  operation. 

The  efficiency  of  the  alternating  current 
motor  is  conceded  throughout  industry.  The 
wound  rotor  motor  especially  demonstrates 
its  efficiency  on  today’s  high  speed  presses 
operating  with  high  speed  pasters. 

Since  the  C-H  Drive  employs  a  small 
constant  speed  motor  for  starting,. current 
inrushes  are  far  below  those  for  main  motor 
starting.  Moreover,  in  the  Cutler-Hammer^ 
system,  the  starting  motor  also  turns  th(' 
driving  motor  through  the  magnetic  clutch 
until  the  main  motor  contactor  is  closed 
(whereupon  the  clutch  drops  out). 

The  use  of  the  magnetic  clutch  permits 
the  use  of  a  smaller  high  speed  driving 
motor. 


2  The  Cutler-Hammer  Press  Drive  sim¬ 
plifies  the  task  of  putting  an  edition  on 
the  press. 

The  adoption  of  a  magnetic  clutch  provides 
•a  smooth  cushioned  start  with  gradual  ac¬ 
celeration  to  threading  speed.  The  pressman 
has  better  control  of  plate  cylinder  position, 
and  fewer  jogging  operations  are  required 
in  replating  a  press.  Moreover,  all  steps  of 
acceleration  are  so  smooth,  there  are  no 
damaging  shocks  or  jerking  of  the  fragile 


4  The  Cutler-Hammer  Drive  Controller 
provides  all  the  flexibility  you  want. 

As  mentioned  before,  the  new  Cutler- 
Hammer  Controller  provides  90  different 
speed  points.  This  feature  is  achieved  by  a 


NEW 

MILWAUKEE  SENTINEL  PRESSES, 

100%  Cutler-Hammer  Equipped 

9  A  new  modern  press  installation  just  recently  com- 
B  pleted  in  the  plant  of  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  is 
100%  Cutler-Hammer  equipped — with  C-H  Press 
Drives,  new  Control  equipment  and  Conveyors.  With  this 
equipment,  it  is  possible  to  thread  newsprint  into  the 
Scott  presses  at  10  revolutions  of  a  press  cylinder  per 
minute.  Speed  of  the  presses  is  then  raised  smoothly 
and  swiftly  by  means  of  the  new  control  until  90,000 
Sentinels  are  being  printed,  folded  and  delivered  per 
hour.  The  press  units  are  equipped  with  two  10  h.p- 
starting  motors  and  two  200  h.p.  and  two  100  h.p. 
motors.  Drive  is  completely  automatic.  In  event  of 
web  break,  switches  stop  presses  automatically  ■" 
4  to  5  seconds. 

In  the  same  room  are  older  presses  also  completely 


*  ^  ^  Mi 


CUTLER-HAMMER 


PRES^ffn^BS  3ES 


CUTLER- HAMMER 


PRESS  DRIVES 


unique  scheme  of  resistor  design.  It  pro¬ 
vides  not  only  added  smoothness  of  accel¬ 
eration,  but  controlled  acceleration  to  de¬ 
sired  printing  speed,  subsequent  minute 
changes  in  speed,  and  smooth  deceleration. 
It  is  also  possible  to  proceed  to  a  stable 
speed  intermediate  between  threading  and 
actual  printing  speed. 

A  further  provision  of  18  interlock  cir¬ 
cuits  affords  tremendous  flexibility  as  in 
the  case  of  accessory  press  equipment,  dry¬ 
ers,  valves,  etc. 


Cutler-Hammer  Press  Drives  and  Control  at 

THE  CUNEO  PRESS  INC.  OF  INDIANA,  KOKOMO,  INDIANA 


Both  Drive  and  Control  are  economical 


Shown  here  is  a  5-color  Cottrell  Perfecting  Press  in  the  plant  of  The  Cuneo  Press  Inc.  of  Indiana  at 
Kokomo,  Indiana.  This  press.has  been  in  operation  more  than  a  year  and  prints  the  color  forms  of 
the  American  Home  Magazine.  This  press  is  driven  by  two  Cotler-Hommer  125  h.p.  Drives  fully 
equipped  with  Cutler-Hammer  Control.  There  are  many  unusual  features  of  the  control  such  as 
interlocks  that  start  and  stop  the  dryers  as  the  press  itself  starts  and  stops  and  the  device  that 
automatically  throws  the  printing  cylinders  off  compression  if  there  is  a  break  in  the  web. 

In  addition,  in  this  same  plant,  there  are  the  following;  a  Cutler-Hammer  200  h.p.  drive  and 
control  installed  on  a  10-unit  Goss  press,  a  C-H  150  h.p.  drive  and  control  on  each  of  two  Babcock 
64-page  2-color  presses,  two  C-H  150  h.p.  drives  and  control  on  each  of  two  5-color  Babcock 
perfecting  presses  just  placed  in  operation,  and  there  will  be  two  C-H  200  h.p.  drives  and  control 
on  a  5-color  2-web  Babcock  press  yet  to  be  installed. 


The  small  number  of  elements  in  the 
Cutler-Hammer  Drive  take  up  less  space. 
All  elements  are  mounted  in  line,  forming 
a  long,  narrow,  compact  "package”  along¬ 
side  the  press.  Where  aocess  to  paper  reels 
is  a  factor,  the  Cutler-Hammer  Drive  can 
be  suspension-mounted  overhead,  out  of 
the  way  of  reel  trucks. 

The  control  cubicles  themselves  are  com¬ 
pact  and  can  be  installed  out  of  the  way  in 
small  rooms  elsewhere.  Their  space  econ¬ 
omy  is  especially  notable  in  comparison 
with  equipment  using  rectifier  apparatus. 
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The  simple,  standard  control  compo¬ 
nents  pose  no  problem  to  your  plant 
electrical  men. 


Although  the  Cutler-Hammer  Control  sys¬ 
tem  offers  a  wide  range  of  advantages,  the 
components  used  in  this  control  are  simple, 
standard,  known  throughout  industry. 
There  are  no  puzzlers  here  to  baffle  your 
own  electrical  men  and  to  require  factory- 
expert  servicing  and  attention.  There  are 
no  unfamiliar  rectifier  components  to  cause 
confusion  and  delay. 


jrmits 

riving 


7  The  Cutler-Hammer  System  is  the  safest 
of  all  systems. 

Complete  preventive  safety  is  established 
as  standard  in  the  Cutler-Hammer  Drive 
and  Control  system.  Only  fully  intentional 
operation  is  possible.  Bell  and  light  warn¬ 
ing  is  compulsory  not  only  to  inching  the 
press  but  to  acceleration  to  running  speeds. 

Buy  no  drive  until  you  have  seen  the 
new  Cutler-Hammer  Press  Drive  in  oper¬ 
ation.  CUTLER-HAMMER,  Inc.,  1223  St. 


Cutler-Hammer  Press  Drives  and  Control  in  plant  of 

EAST  LIVERPOOL  (OHIO)  REVIEW 

One  of  the  Brush-Moore  newspapers,  the  East  Liverpool  Re¬ 
view,  is  printed  on  two  new  16-page  Goss  Unitubular  Presses 
with  a  capacity  of  28,000  per  hour.  These  presses  are 
equipped  with  Cutler-Hammer  Press  Drives  and  Control. 
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Paul  Ave.,  Milwaukee  1,  Wisconsin, 


Cutler-Hammer  Cylinder 
Brakes 

Stop  presses  safely  in  ap¬ 
proximately  3  seconds, 
completely  relieve  gearing 
of  excessive  forces  and 
harmful  shocks.  Each  brake 
individually  adjustable  yet 
automatically  coordinated 
with  other  brakes. 


Cof/er-Hommer 

North  America.  Standard  Duty  handles  up  to  56 
pages  at  any  speed  up  to  60,000  I.P.H.  Heavy 
Duty  handles  up  to  96  pages  at  any  speed  up 
to  60,000  I.P.H. 
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Reporter  Training 
Begins  with  Rewrite 


*The  easy-to-read  news  face! 

(^>  LINOTYPE 

COURiER-iXPRESS 

Sfus 

WESTERN  NEW  YORK 

Because  WESTERN  N.  Y. 

IS  SOLD  ON  THE 

COURIER-EXPRESS 

ONE  REASON  is  that  it's  a  well  bal¬ 
anced  newspaper,  making  it  an  equal 
favorite  with  both  men  and  women. 

THE  PROOF  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  largest 'newspaper  circulation 
in  the  state,  outside  of  New  York  City, 
is  the  Sunday  Courier-Eixpress*.  .  . 
Leading  merchants  selling  men,  as 
well  as  those  catering  to  women,  find 
the  morning  Courier-Express  the 
most  economical  and  productive  way 
to  reach  those  families  with  the  most 
/noney  to  spend. 

*290,348  ABC  Audll,  9/30/50 

COLOR  for  Greater  Seiting  Power. 
Full  color  (two,  three  or  four) 
available  weekdays . . .  b|Kk  plus 
one  color,  Sundays. 

BUFFALO  V  \ 
COURIER- EXPRES^ 

Wattern  New  York's  Onty  Merniag 

amd  Sondoy  lla»>«pa|*»> 

REPRESENTATfim: 

SCOLAS£>^  &  SCOTT 
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By  William  Bien 

Richmond,  Va. — A  couple  of 
years  ago,  a  veteran  newspaper¬ 
man  listened  to  details  of  a  re¬ 
porter  training 
program  de-  ’ 

Richmond  News 

^Leader.  Then  he  ly  igy  1||K  ‘ 

"‘When  do  you  I 

get  time  to  put  \ 

out  the  paper?” 

It  was  a  logical 
question.  The 
News  Leader  has  Hhl' 
a  reputation  for 
devoting  a  great  Hamilton 
amount  of  time  to  newcomers — 
even  to  summer  replacements. 
But  the  paper  does  come  out  on 
time  and  some  good  reporters  are 
developed  in  the  bargain. 

Charles  H.  Hamilton,  now  man¬ 
aging  editor,  has  been  invited  year 
after  year  to  describe  the  training 
program  he  devised,  to  practicing 
newspapermen  attending  seminar 
sessions  of  the  American  Press  In¬ 
stitute  in  New  York.  Many  of  the 
ideas  have  been  put  to  use  success¬ 
fully  on  other  papers. 

Recruiting  Stage 

Actually,  the  News  Leader  pro¬ 
gram  begins  in  the  recruiting  stage. 
During  the  last  war,  when  Ham¬ 
ilton  was  city  editor,  he  spent 
much  time  looking  over  the  job 
hunters  bearing  by-lined  clippings 
and  recommendations. 

“It  doesn’t  mean  a  thing  if  a 
man  shows  you  a  lot  of  clippings 
with  his  by-line,”  Mr.  Hamilton 
realized.  “It  may  mean  that  he 
had  a  good  rewrite  man — or  it 
may  mean  some  copy  editor  did  a 
good  job.” 

So  he  worked  out  a  sort  of 
“insurance  policy” — a  plan  where¬ 
by  each  applicant  was  asked  to 
sit  down  at  a  typewriter  and  write 
an  assigned  story  from  a  furnished 
set  of  facts. 

“When  he  got  through,”  Mr, 
Hamilton  said  recently,  “we  had 
all  the  answers.  Was  he  fast  or 
slow?  Was  he  accurate?  Was  his 
copy  clean? 

“Everything  was  right  there.” 

Of  course,  he  found  by  experi¬ 
ence  it  was  necessary  to  take  into 
consideration  nervousness  and  to 
explain  beforehand  that  the  little 
test  was  just  routine  at  the  News 
Leader.  But  the  plan  worked. 

“On  one  occasion,”  Mr.  Hamil¬ 
ton  recalled,  “I  almost  hired  a  fine 
looking  boy  .  .  .  until  I  gave  him 
that  aptitude  test.  It  saved  me 
many  headaches.” 

Desired  Equipment 

There  are  other  things  the  News 
Leader  looks  for  in  reporters,  list¬ 
ed  under  headings  of  “natural” 
and  “acquired”  equipment. 

Natural  equipment  includes  (1) 


health  and  vigor  (2)  a  bump  of 
curiosity,  a  “nose  for  news”  (3) 
burning  ambition  and  fierce  pride. 

Acquired  equipment:  (1)  a 
rounded  education  (2)  ability  to 
meet  people  and  gain  their  confi¬ 
dence  and  friendship  (3)  ability 
to  write  clean  copy  accurately  and 
speedily  (4)  ability  to  meet  dead¬ 
lines. 

The  first  thing  a  new  reporter 
gets  at  the  News  Leader  is  a  copy 
of  the  paper’s  own  guidebook,  writ¬ 
ten  by  Mr.  Hamilton  specifically 
for  newcomers.  It  came  about  like 
this: 

Beginners'  Stylebuuk 

“At  one  period,”  Mr.  Hamilton 
said,  “when  it  was  pretty  hard  to 
keep  a  staff  together,  I  found  that 
a  lot  of  my  time  was  taken  up 
with  breaking  in  newcomers.  I 
found  that  I  was  constantly  re¬ 
peating  the  same  things — and  it 
was  discouraging  to  have  to  cover 
the  same  ground  so  often. 

“So,  it  seemed  to  me  that  a 
stylebook  was  in  order;  if  we  had 
a  stylebook  for  experienced  men, 
why  not  a  stylebook  for  begin¬ 
ners?” 

The  set  of  instructions,  prepared 
in  a  booklet  titled  “Introducing 
You  to  the  News  Leader,”  answers 
everything  the  new  reporter  wants 
to  know,  in  handy  reference  form, 
about  Richmond  and  the  paper. 

If  you’re  interested  in  something 
similar  for  your  own  paper,  mark 
Mr.  Hamilton’s  words: 

“Judging  by  my  own  experi¬ 
ence,  I’d  say  that  every  minute 
you  spend  on  such  a  guide  will 
be  hours  saved  later.  By  all 
means,  do  the  job  as  thoroughly 
as  you  can. 

“If  it  doesn’t  answer  the  ques¬ 
tions,  it  doesn’t  fill  the  bill.” 

First  Stop,  Rewrite 

After  the  new  man  reads  the 
guide  book,  he  takes  his  place  at 
a  rewrite  desk.  .  .  . 

“Wait  a  minute,”  you  may  say, 
“A  rewrite  desk  is  for  experienced 
men.” 

Not  at  the  News  Leader.  The 
beginner  starts  on  modified  re¬ 
write.  It  sounds  backwards,  per¬ 
haps,  but  the  plan  works. 

Taking  stories  dictated  by  ex¬ 
perienced  men  on  the  beats,  writ¬ 
ing  all  sorts  of  items  from  infor¬ 
mation  taken  over  the  phone,  the 
beginner  quickly  learns  the  city 
and  the  names  of  important  per¬ 
sons. 

Before  long — sooner  than  if  he 
had  been  trailing  a  reporter  on  the 
street  or  sitting  idle  on  general 
assignment — ^the  cub  is  ready  to  go 
out  on  his  own.  And  that  brings 
up  another  plan  developed  at  the 
News  Leader. 

The  experienced  “beat”  men 
have  written  resumes  of  every¬ 


thing  they  do  each  day.  The  re¬ 
ports  were  written  so  that  a  per¬ 
fect  stranger  could  read  them  and 
know  exactly  where  to  go  and 
what  to  do.  All  of  them  have 
been  collected  in  a  loose-leaf  note¬ 
book  which  new  men  refer  to  be¬ 
fore  they  start  a  routine.  The  re¬ 
ports  include  telephone  numbers 
and  names  of  officials  and  their 
secretaries,  along  with  comments 
on  personalities  along  the  route. 

Such  reports  serve  an  additional 
purpose,  according  to  Mr,  Hamil¬ 
ton. 

“They  are  handy,”  he  said,  “in 
that  I  can  see  how  each  reporter 
has  sized  up  his  routine.  Some¬ 
times,  weaknesses  in  the  coverage 
show  up.  In  such  cases,  of  course, 
the  weakness  is  corrected  before 
the  account  is  filed  in  the  refer¬ 
ence  book.” 

One  important  phase  of  the 
News  Leader  program  is  what  Mr. 
Hamilton  likes  to  call  a  “training 
school.”  It  Involves  nothing  more 
than  keeping  the  newcomers  under 
close  scrutiny  from  the  city  desk. 
That  is  easier  with  the  News 
Leader  “rewrite”  system.  Every- 
time  a  new  man  makes  a  mistake 
— fact,  grammar,  spelling — the  city 
editor  calls  him  up  quietly  to  show 
him  where  he  was  wrong. 

Soul  Searching 

Perhaps  the  most  controversial 
phase  of  the  News  Leader  training 
program,  though,  is  the  “soul 
searching  session.” 

Maybe  a  youngster  has  a  poor 
telephone  manner.  Maybe  he 
cares  less  than  he  should  about 
personal  appearance.  When  he 
works  for  the  News  Leader,  he 
learns  of  his  faults  in  a  private 
interview. 

Some  newspapermen  contend  it’s 
bad  psychology  to  tell  a  reporter 
all  that  is  wrong  with  him.  The 
News  Leader  has  found  it  works. 
In  most  cases,  the  reporter  appre¬ 
ciates  the  interest  shown  by  his 
boss;  he  makes  an  effort  to  im¬ 
prove.  Sometimes,  reporters  have 
even  come  back  later  to  express 
thanks  for  the  helpful  criticism. 

Perhaps  it  sounds  as  if  the  turn¬ 
over  at  the  News  Leader  is  terrific. 
Actually,  the  staff  has  been  fairly 
stable.  These  are  ideas  that  have 
been  used  at  times  when  national 
emergencies  have  drawn  off  the 
veterans. 

One  reason  the  employment  is 
stable  in  Richmond  is  that  the 
paper  also  makes  a  clear  effort  to 
keep  up  the  interest  of  reporters 
when  they  become  experienced. 

For  one  thing,  there  are  periodic 
“reading-the-paper”  examinations, 
with  cash  awards  to  the  reporter 
scoring  highest  on  the  questions, 
dealing  with  items  of  current  in¬ 
terest  in  the  paper. 

Also,  reporters  learn  all  the  rou¬ 
tines — ^not  just  one.  In  weekly 
staff  meetings  various  routines  arc 
outlined  for  other  reporters. 

“We  also  have  occasional  shifts 
of  routine,”  said  Mr.  Hamilton, 
“to  help  prevent  reporters  from 
getting  in  a  rut.” 
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ST.  LOUIS  SAW  IT  FIRST  IN  THE  GLOBE 


he  General  was 


It  is  1:00  a.  m.  in  Washington.  In  the  executive 
offices  of  the  White  House  a  small  group  of  men 
are  waiting— trying  to  conceal  the  excitement  and 
curiosity  that  threatens  to  break  through  their  pro¬ 
fessional  calm. 

They  are  newspaper  men  responding  to  a  hurried 
call  that  an  important  announcement  will  be  made. 
Anxiously  they  wait  . . .  one  eye  on  the  office  door 
of  the  Presidential  Assistant  and  one  eye  on  the 
exit  door  through  which  they  will  burst  in  a  wild 
scramble  to  reach  telephones  and  relay  the  news 
to  their  waiting  papers  and  wire  associations. 

In  St.  Louis,  on  the  fifth  floor  of  the  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat  building,  an  editor  bends  closer  to  his  tele¬ 
phone,  then  glances  quickly  at  the  clock.  It  is  a 
few  minutes  after  midnight.  With  restrained  ex¬ 


citement  he  wheels  in  his  chair  and  barks  an  order, 
“Hold  page  one.”  At  the  same  time  he  picks  up  a 
pencil  and  scribbles  the  headline  that  thousands 
of  St.  Louisans  will  read,  with  momentary  disbelief, 
in  their  morning  Globe-Democrat . . . 

TRUMAN  REMOVES  MacARTHUR 

And  so  goes  the  news;  in  Washington,  Korea ...  or 
Sportsman’s  Park.  News  that  breaks  in  late  after¬ 
noon,  evening  and  while  they  sleep  (and  much  of 
it  does! )  St.  Louisans  get  first  ,  .  .  fresh  .  .  .  and 
complete  in  their  morning  newspaper. 

For  one  hundred  years  St.  Louisans  have  looked 
to  the  morning  Globe-Democrat  for  the  day’s  first 
big  news. 

It  is  their  vital  newspaper. 


THE  MORNING  PAPER  IN  AMERICA’S  LARGEST  “TWO-PAPER”  CITY 
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Objectivity  Is 
Called  Screen 
For  'Phonies' 


AP-Like  Agency 
Is  Successful 
In  Philippines 

Manila — This  month  marked 
the  successful  completion  of  the 
first  year  of  operation  of  the  Phil¬ 
ippine  News  Service,  a  cooperative 
established  and  supported  by  the 
leading  Manila  dailies. 


but  also  profitable,  in  a  very  mod¬ 
est  way. 

Modesto  Farolan,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Philippines  Her¬ 
ald,  president  of  PNS,  said  the 
agency  has  proved  its  practical 
value  and  usefulness  during  the  12 
months  and  it  will  be  an  increas¬ 
ingly  important  element  in  Philip¬ 
pine  journalism. 

Similar  to  AP  Set-up 
PNS  is  a  news-gathering  enter- 


Now,  only  the  American-owned 
Manila  Daily  Bulletin,  among  the 
major  Manila  dailies,  is  not  in  the 
PNS  group  although  it  joins  some 
of  the  PNS  special  pools,  like  the 
coverage  of  Filipino  troops  in  Ko¬ 
rea.  Some  of  the  smaller  papers 
in  Manila  and  in  the  provinces  as 
well  as  some  of  the  foreign  news 
services  with  Manila  bureaus  buy 
the  service. 

Transmission  Costs  Reduced 


Minneapolis  —  Objective  news- 
papering,  in  its  present  sense,  too 
often  makes  the  newspaper  “a 
mere  mouthpiece  for  pretentious 
phonies,”  Elmer  Davis,  radio  com¬ 
mentator,  said  here. 


MORI  THAN  2  OUT  OF  i  RIAO  THt 


IN  LONG  (lACH,  CALIFORNIA 


The  annual  report  of  its  mana-  prise  not  unlike  the  Associated  PNS  has  reduced  the  cost  of  in-  The  “immense  complexity”  of 
ger.  Baldomero  T.  Olivera,  and  Press  in  origin  and  system.  It  is  ter-island  news-gathering  and  news  is  frequently  too  great  a  bur- 
the  balance  sheet  prepared  by  its  maintained  by  members  consist-  transmission  by  75  to  80  per  cent  den  for  adequate  presentation,  Mr. 
treasurer,  Joaquin  P.  Roces,  ing  of  the  seven  leading  Philip-  to  each  of  the  member-papers.  It  Davis  said,  “and  once  in  a  while 
showed  that  PNS  was  able  to  pine  newspapers,  all  published  in  has  also  minimized  the  duplica-  leads  to  downright,  though  unin¬ 
hurdle  the  financial  obstacle.  PNS  Manila  but  with  circulation  in  all  tion  of  news  that  used  to  eat  up  tentional,  misrepresentation.” 
has  been  not  only  self-supporting  of  the  provinces  of  the  Philippines,  considerable  space  as  well  as  He  said  today’s  “false  objectiv- 

'  '  ~  solved  the  lack  of  news  from  the  ity”  takes  everything  at  face  value 

more  isolated  areas.  and  lets  the  public  be  imposed 

From  a  handful  of  correspond-  upon  by  the  “charlatan  with  the 

ents  and  three  original  staffmen,  most  brazen  front.” 

PNS  has  grown  to  an  organization  Davis,  a  former  New  York 

with  some  60  regular,  provincial  Times  staff  writer,  gave  the  annual 
correspondents  and  it  has  spread  memorial  lecture  under  the  spon- 
out  until  it  covers  all  the  5 1  Philip-  sorship  of  the  Newspaper  Guild 
pine  provinces.  Including  special  Twin  Cities  and  the  Univer- 

corrspondents  and  stringers,  there  Minnesota  school  of  jour- 

are  at  least  300  persons  in  the  serv-  nalism  last  week, 
ice  of  PNS  Calling  objectivity  a  “noble 

Picture  Service  ^ould  leid 

,  to  deadpan  reporting  such  as: 

PNS  also  operates  a  picture  “So-and-so  said  it  and  if  he’s  lying 

service  that  covers  the  Manila  In-  ^is  teeth  it  isn’t  my  business  to 
ternational  Airport  and  this  may  « 

soon  be  extended  to  the  water-  reporting,  he  added,  may 

front  and  to  the  provinces  and  ^^ake  the  reporter  or  editor  fed 
islands  of  the  archipelago.  he  is  being  loyal  to  “some  obscure 

Until  PNS  came  into  existence,  objectivity  ” 

it  had  been  extremely  difficult  for  ..gut  ^hat  about  his  loyalty  to 
publishers  to  get  together  even  for  j^e  readers?”  he  asked.  “The  read- 
the  promotion  of  measures  of  im-  gj.  down  his  nickel  in  the  be- 
mediate  mutual  benefit  to  them.  jjgf  jje  is  going  to  learn  what  goci 
Responsible  for  the  establish-  on  in  the  world.  It  does  not  seem 
ment  and  successful  maintenance  to  me  he  gets  his  nickel’s  worth 
and  operation  of  the  PNS  have  if  given  no  hint  as  to  whether 
been  the  following  editors  and  pub-  what  is  said  is  right  or  wrong.” 


LONG  BEACH,  CALIFORNIA 


North  .AmcncJn  t  F  86  Sihrcs 

Southern  California  is  the  world's  airplane  capitol,  .in 
industry  in  which  (xHig  Beach  is  an  unchallenged  leader. 
Douglas,  North  American  and  Hughes  all  have  large 
plants  in  the  immediate  area. 

Airplane  manufacturing  is  just  one  industry  in  the 
rapidly  growing  Long  Beach  market  ...  a  market  of 
over  500,000  ( A.B.C.)  people! 

Your  advertising  in  the  PRKSS-TELF.GR.\M  goes 
to  over  2  out  of  3  Long  Beach  families.  No  other  mediiini 
can  claim  or  give  such  complete  coverage. 


THE 

AIRCRAFT 
INDUSTRY 
IS  JUST 
ONE  REASON 
WHY 


LONG  BEACH,  AN 
IDEAL  TEST  MARKET 
RelativHjr  «as)r  control 
of  important  economic 
factors  in  this  seore- 
Dated  area  will  assure 
sound  results  that  can 
be  used  with  confi* 
dence  elsewhere. 


Notionwl  Ro^resentotWes:  Cretmer  &  Woodwork,  Inc. 


NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 


Piew  Plants — Modernizations — Extensions 
— Design  Specialties  of  Lockwood  Greene — 

A  Century  of  Industrial  Plant  Design  Experience 
More  than  30  Years  on  Newspaper  Plants 

Layouts  Planned  for 
Efficient  Production 


Recent  Completions 


LOCKWOOD  GREENE 
ENGINEERS,  Inc. 

Arehiteclt-Engineert 
10  Roekcfaller  Plaza.  N.  Y.  20 
40  Central  St.,  Boston  9 
Monttomery  Blda..  Saartanburf 
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solution  to  your 
FLASH  PROBLEMS 


SYSTEM 


The  Kodak  Ektalux  System  is  the  modern  solution  to  the  basic  photoflash  problems. 
It  provides  a  series  of  co-ordinated  units,  built  to  professional  standards,  incorporat¬ 
ing  all  the  best  in  flash  engineering.  From  these  units  you  select  the  exact  combina¬ 
tion  that  fits  your  needs  and  methods.  With  it  you  have  the  first  high-energy,  battery- 
condenser  unit  that’s  scientifically  designed  for  holding,  and  built  to  give  long, 
reliable  service  without  an  ounce  of  excess  weight. 

The  basic  power  unit  is  in  the  Flasholder,  which  comes  complete  with  the  right 
bracket  (Standard,  Press,  or  Polaroid)  and  plug-in  cord  for  your  camera.  Insert  a 
small  22V^-volt  photoflash  battery — and  the  Flasholder  is  ready  to  use.  For  extension 
flash,  you  plug  one  or  two  Ektalux  Extension  Units  into  the  Flasholder.  Additional 
Extension  Units,  up  to  a  total  of  six,  can  be  plugged  into  these,  chain-fashion.  (Use 
of  more  than  three  Units  calls  for  a  second  battery.)  Each  Unit  comes  with  a  20-foot 
cord.  For  solenoid  operation,  there’s  the  Kodak  Ektalux  Solenoid — especially 
designed  to  operate  on  the  quick  power  surge  from  the  Ektalux  battery-condenser 
circuit.  If  you  have  a  Graflex  or  Heiland  Solenoid,  you  just  select  an  Ektalux  Adapter 
cord  with  the  correct  terminal  fittings.  For  non-flash  shutters,  there’s  the  Kodak 
Ektalux  Synchro-Switch.  Used  with  a  solenoid,  it  is  accurately  adjustable  and  can  be 
set  for  Class  M  or  F  lamps. 

The  Ektalux  Flasholder  is  priced  from  $29.75  to  $33.85  depending  upon  the 
bracket.  Accessories  extra.  Ask  your  Kodak  dealer  to  show  you  the  Kodak  Ektalux 
Flasholder. 


Prices  are  subject  to  change  without  notice. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 


JOURNAUSM  EDUCATION 

Studies  Appraising 
Course  Values  Needed 


^dve/ftisQ  in... 
The 

WACO  NEWS-TRIBUNE 
WACO  TIMES-HERAID 

You  Will  Get  .  .  . 


219%  more  coveroge 
than  the  two 
closest  competing 
big-city  dailies. 


By  Dwight  Bentel 

The  JOURNALlSM-STUDENT-in-a- 
hurry  often  is  a  hard  guy  to  sell 
on  non-journalism  courses. 

Why,  he  wants  to  know,  do  I 
have  to  take  all  of  that  stuff?  (All 
of  “that  stuff’  being  history,  po¬ 
litical  science,  languages,  and 
so  on.) 

It’s  a  fair  question,  and  burden 
of  proof  rests  on  the  teacher  of 
journalism.  College  students 
shouldn’t  be  expected  to  accept  un¬ 
critically  some  arbitrary  provisions 
for  the  expenditure  of  four  or  five 
years  of  college  study. 

The  J-schools  can  present  con¬ 
vincing  evidence  of  the  newspaper¬ 
man's  needs  for  a  broad  liberal 
education,  including  repeated  in- 
sistance  by  editors  that  this  is 
minimum  for  employment  or  suc¬ 
cess  on  the  job.  But  their  evidence 
of  need  for  specific  courses  or  sub¬ 
ject  content  within  the  liberal  arts 
is  much  less  impressive. 

The  teacher  of  journalism  some¬ 
times  glibly  defends  requirements 
he  has  accepted  on  faith  from  the 
liberal  arts  college  .  .  .  which  itself 
may  simply  be  perpetuating  tra¬ 
ditions.  At  many  schools  the  aca¬ 
demic  studies,  comprising  two- 
thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the  jour¬ 
nalism  student’s  total  program,  are 
dictated  by  the  liberal  arts  di¬ 
vision  without  regard  to  specific 
needs  of  education  for  journalism. 
Assumptions  are  made  as  to  cultu¬ 
ral  values  inherent  in  the  subject 
matter  for  which  no  proof  exists. 

Arbitrary  standards  of  relative 
values  are  imposed,  i.e.,  students 
may  be  required  to  take  two  semes¬ 
ters  of  literature,  four  of  language, 
one  of  political  science. 

And  requirements  are  stated  as 
course  titles  rather  than  subject 
content,  on  the  assumption  that 
the  title  designates  the  content. 

Clearly  needed  are  studies  ap- 


*The  easy-to-read  news  face! 

LINOTYPE 
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praising  the  liberal  arts  offerings 
in  terms  of  specific  needs  for  jour¬ 
nalism  students,  and  establishing  or 
disproving  the  validity  of  their 
claims. 

Need  for  exact  information  on 
subject  values  and  outcomes  for 
journalism  students  nowhere  is 
better  illustrated  than  in  the  vary¬ 
ing  requirements  among  J-schools 
for  foreign-language  study. 

It  doesn’t  add  up  that  some 
schools  and  departments  impose 
heavy  foreign-language  require¬ 
ments  on  their  students,  others 
have  no  language  requirements  and 
don’t  believe  in  them,  depending 
on  their  acceptance  or  rejection  of 
the  traditional  claims  of  this  field. 

Either  J-schools  should  be  re¬ 
quired  to  study  foreign  languages 
or  they  shouldn’t.  Somebody’s 
wrong. 

Later,  this  column  will  survey 
points  of  view  about  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  requirements  as  shown  by 
E&P  questionnaire  returns  from  the 
various  schools  and  departments. 

Advisers'  Workshop 
Philadelphia — A  new  academic- 
credit  course  School-Press  Advis¬ 
ers  Workshop  is  being  planned  by 
Temple  University’s  Journalism 
Department  for  its  second  semester 
schedule.  Chiefly  for  in-service  ad¬ 
visers,  this  laboratory  course  will 
provide  practical  training  in  super¬ 
vising  the  publication  of  school 
newspapers,  magazines,  yearbooks, 
and  handbooks.  Instruction  will  be 
directed  by  Joseph  C.  Carter,  as¬ 
sistant  professor  of  journalism. 

'Enoch  Grehcm  Building' 

Lexington,  Ky.  —  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kentucky  received  a  $400,- 
000  gift  Nov.  2  from  the  Kentucky 
Kernel,  student  -  operated  weekly 
newspaper.  It’s  a  new  journalism- 
publications  building. 

Kernel  profits  ($145,786  up  to 
June,  1949)  paid  half  the  cost  and 
will  retire  bonds  for  the  rest.  Con¬ 
struction  was  started  early  last 
year. 

The  newspaper  was  founded 
with  $2,000  worth  of  equipment 
in  1924.  Prof.  Enoch  Grehan,  who 
established  the  journalism  depart¬ 
ment  in  1914,  personally  signed  the 
note  for  the  equipment.  He  died 
in  1937. 

Accepting  the  new  building, 
Kentucky’s  President  H.  L.  Dono¬ 
van  said  he  would  propose  to  the 
trustees  that  the  school  be  named 
the  Enoch  Grehan  Building. 

Don  Whitehead,  noted  AP  re¬ 
porter  who  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
Kernel,  made  the  presentation 
speech. 


15  Experts  Advise 
Boston  PR  Faculty 

Boston — Earl  Newsom,  senior 
partner  in  Earl  Newsom  and  Co., 
New  York,  public  relations  coun¬ 
sel,  heads  up  an  advisory  board 
of  experts  for  Boston  University’s 
school  of  public  relations  and 
communications. 

Vicechairman  of  the  board  is 
Harold  Brayman,  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations,  E.  I.  duPont  de  Ne¬ 
mours  &  Co.,  who  is  a  former 
Washington  correspondent.  Others 
on  the  board  are  James  A.  Baubie, 
public  relations,  Chrysler  Corp¬ 
oration;  Erwin  D.  Canham,  edi¬ 
tor,  Christian  Science  Monitor; 
John  W.  Hill,  president.  Hill  and 
Knowlton,  Inc.;  G.  H.  Freyer- 
muth,  public  relations  department. 
Standard  Oil  Company  (New  Jer¬ 
sey);  Paul  Garrett,  vic^resident 
in  charge  of  public  relations.  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  Corporation;  Dudley 
Harmon,  executive  vicepresident. 
New  England  Council;  David  W. 
Howe,  publisher,  Burlington  (Vt.) 
Free  Press;  Michael  J,  McDer¬ 
mott,  special  assistant  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  for  press  relations; 
Raymond  W.  Miller,  public  rela¬ 
tions  consultant;  Richard  Rodgers 
and  Oscar  Hammerstein  of  the¬ 
ater  fame,  Harold  E.  Fellows, 
president.  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters;  and  Philip  Pearl, 
PR  director,  AFL. 


Missouri  School 
Joins  Acme  Network 
Installation  of  full  leased- 
wire  Acme  Telephoto  service  in 
the  School  of  Journalism  at  the 
University  of  Missouri  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Dean  Earl 
English. 

Each  day’s  Telephoto  newspic- 
tures  are  received  for  use  in  the 
Columbia  Missourian,  laboratory 
daily  serving  the  community.  Stu¬ 
dents  are  receiving  practical  expe¬ 
rience  in  transmitting,  receiving, 
processing  and  engraving  the  pic¬ 
tures.  The  Acme  Trans-ceiver  is 
being  used  in  conjunction  with  a 
Fairchild  Scan-A-Graver. 

The  equipment  was  installed  by 
Paul  Snider,  former  Acme  bureau 
manager  now  studying  at  Missouri. 
The  equipment  is  under  super¬ 
vision  of  Prof.  Clifton  Edom, 
head  of  Photo  Journalism. 

Boston  U.  Appoints 
3  Writers  to  Faculty 
Two  short  story  writers  and 
novelists  and  an  editorial  writer 
have  been  appointed  to  the  faculty 
of  Boston  University’s  school  of 
public  relations  and  communica¬ 
tions  in  the  journalism  division. 

Mrs.  Mabel  McNeil  Hagen,  au¬ 
thor  of  many  fiction  stories  and 
articles,  is  teaching  a  course  in 
advanced  writing.  Miss  Ruth  Harn- 
den,  who  is  teaching  a  course  in 
writing  non-fiction,  is  the  author 
of  two  novels.  Ralph  Blagden,  edi¬ 
torial  writer  for  the  Boston  Trav¬ 
eler,  is  teaching  Press  and  National 
Affairs. 
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(from  the  Sunday  \ews,  August  19,  1951) 

My  recent  comment  on  the  decline  of 
the  chorus  girl  has  aroused  a  furor  — a  jour¬ 
nalistic  word  which  means  a  slight  argu¬ 
ment.  The  gist  of  my  observations  was  that 
today’s  chorine  is  so  busy  improving  ber 
mind  that  her  person  bas  deteriorated. 

She  no  longer  attracts  baldheads  in  the 
first  row  and  is  responsible  for  tbe  disappear¬ 
ance  of  tbe  Stage  Door  Jobn.  Instead  of  look¬ 
ing  like  a  luscious  and  friendly  tomato,  she 
looks  like  a  brain,  boning  up  for  a  Ph.D.  in 
Physical  Education. 

Physical  Education  is  something  the  ideal 
chorus  girl  does  not  need.  She’s  already  had 
it.  In  the  gay  days  a  chorine  never  took  any 
lessons  — she  gave  them. 

who  started  it? 

The  letters  1  have  received  range  from 
approbation  to  denunciation.  One  reader  who 
is  on  my  team  says  that  he  rarely  sees  a 
pretty  face,  or  a  young  and  gay  one. 

The  first  place  brainwork  shows  is  in  the 
face.  It  makes  one  seem  old  beyond  one’s 
years.  Look  at  Einstein,  for  instance.  Or  me. 

It  never  will  be  settled  wbo  is  to  blame 
for  the  decline— or  improvement,  if  you  are 
on  the  other  team  —  of  the  chorus  girl.  It 
might  have  been  Florenz  Ziegfeld  and  Earl 
Carroll,  or  Andre  Chariot,  who  picked  girls 
who  combined  looks,  brains  and  talent,  like 
Gertrude  Lawrence. 

Undoubtedly  one  of  tbe  chief  perpetrators 
of  the  modern  musical  comedy  girl  is  Agnes 
De  Mille,  whose  wenches  in  “Oklahoma”  were 
ballet  dancers.  But  I  do  remember  that  they 
were  cute,  too  — like  Joan  McCracken. 

I  am  reminded  by  readers  wbo  oppose  me 
that  some  dishes  are  left  to  be  seen.  One 
points  out  that  the  eight  ladies  in  “Guys  and 
Dolls”  look  okay,  and  I  am  forced  to  admit  it. 
But  these  don’t  have  to  exhibit  any  acquired 
skills  or  ballet  work.  When  they  sing  'Take 


chorus  girls  hare  brains 

hy  John  Chapman 

•  / 

drama  editor,  iVeir  York  News 


Back  Your  Mink”  they  screech.  They’re  just 
fine  all  the  way  around . . . 

As  Elwood  Dowd  might  have  said  in 
‘"Harvey,”  that’s  a  nice  phrase,  “all  the  way 
around.”  Do  you  mind  if  I  say  it  again?  All 
the  way  around. 

a  chorine  objects 

Miss  Carol  Cole,  a  member  of  the  ensem¬ 
ble  of  the  musical  “Seventeen,”  addresses  me 
with  ladylike  disgust.  She  writes: 

‘"Your  devotions  to  ‘tomatoes’— I  presume 
you  use  the  word  in  the  Bugs  Baer  rather 
than  in  the  salad  sense  — upends  me.  You’re 
living  in  the  past,  Mr.  Chapman. 

“For  good  l(M)ks,  personality,  joie  de  vivre 
and  professional  skill  I’ll  match  my  col¬ 
leagues  in  ‘Seventeen’  against  a  like  number 
of  girls  from  whatever  remote  musical  you 
may  dredge  up  from  your  memory. 

“But  we  don’t  carry  on  our  romances  at 
stage  doors  or  in  the  alleys  abutting  them. 
You’ve  been  victimized  by  the  old  saw,  ‘Dis¬ 
tance  lends  enchantment.’  You’re  old  enough 
to  know  better.” 

Miss  C.  adds,“As  for  Stage  Door  Johnnies, 
we  girls  all  have  dreams  of  getting  married 
and  raising  useful  young  citizens.  Do  you 
think  a  child  would  be  proud  of  a  mother 
who  was  ever  referred  to  as  a  ‘tomato’?” 


I  don’t  suppose  so.  Miss  Cole,  for  children 
are  getting  out  of  hand  these  days;  they  are 
so  damnably  intellectual  and  refined. 


everybody's  refined 

In  fact,  dear  young  lady,  the  whole  theatre 
is  so  damnably  intellectual  and  refined.  The 
only  comedian  left  who  resists  progress  is 
Jimmy  Diiranter  Everybody  else  is  trying  to 
act  like  Clifton  Webb. 

Everything  is  psychological,  including  cho¬ 
rus  girls,  and  it  and  they  are  beginning 
to  bore  me.  I  long  for  somebody  like  Helen 
Kane  or  Zelma  O’Neal  — and  Patsy  Kelly! 


D AHA... more  thmn  3,33.1.000 
KI'AD.W  more  than  4.000.000 


Ah,  that  Kelly  girl!  I  still  remember  the 
time  when  somebody— in  a  show,  of  course- 
said  to  Patsy,  “You’re  stupid,”  and  she  re¬ 
plied,  “If  you  think  I’m  stupid  you  ought  to 
see  my  uncle  — he’s  bent  way  over  like  this.” 
Kills  me  every  time  I  think  of  it. 

The  only  good  show  last  season  that  wasn’t 
psychological  or  intellectual  was  “Guys  and 
Dolls.”  Its  characters  are  slobs  and  rough¬ 
necks.  The  chorus  girls  don’t  do  a  blamed 
thing  except  undress  in  one  number.  The 
ballet  is  handled  by  the  men,  and  a  seedier- 
looking  lot  you  never  saw,  dear  Miss  Cole. 
And  the  ballet  is  a  crap  game  in  a  sewer. 


Now,  do  you  suppose  there  could  be  any 
connection  between  the  lack  of  refinement 
in  “Guys  and  Dolls”  and  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  No.  1  hit?  Maybe  I’m  not  so  dumb. 

On  seventy-odd  morning’s  a  year, 
John  Chapman  reviews  a  new  play 
or  entertainment.  Other  mornings, 
the  theatre  page  of  The  News  has 
something  bright,  sparkling,  or  just 
plain  interesting. 

An  interesting  newspaper  gets 
readers  for  advertising.  And  the 
papt‘r  tvith  ttco  million  circulation, 
in  and  around  New  York  City,  gets 
readers  in  the  best  and  biggest 
markets  in  the  world. 

Whatever  kind  of  customers  you 
want.  The  Netvs  reaches  more  of 
them,  more  effectively,  and  more 
cheaply  than  any  other  medium... 
To  learn  more  about  the  medium 
and  market,  call  any  News  office. 
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THIS  PICTURE  was  taken  through  a  foot  of  steel  with  the  help  of  a  periscope 
mounted  in  the  11-ton  steel  doors  of  one  of  the  new  “hot  cells”  for  atomic 
research  at  Brookhaven’s  hot  lab.  The  vessel  in  the  picture  is  filled  with  a 
solution  containing  uranium.  The  infra-red  lamps  grouped  around  the 
vessel  are  used  to  heat  the  solution.  Brookhaven’s  hot  cells,  built  for  ex¬ 
periments  too  hot  to  handle  by  ordinary  laboratory  methods,  are  lined  with 
U’S’S  Stainless  Steel,  and  backed  by  concrete  walls  three  feet  thick. 


Only  STEEL  can  do  so  many 


AMERICAN  BRIDGE  COMPANY  •  AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY  and  CYCLONE  FENCE  DIVISION  •  COLUMBIA  STEEL  COMPANY  •  CONSOLIDATED  WESTERN  ^ 

TENNESSEE  COAL.  IRON  &  RAILROAD  COMPANY  •  UNION  SUPPLY  COMPANY  •  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  COMPANY  •  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  EXPORT  COMPANY 
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YOU'D  BE  SURPRISED  how  many  products  of  United 
States  Steel  are  used  in  a  modern  dairy  barn.  To  name 
just  a  few:  Universal  Atlas  Cement  for  durable  floors; 
National  Pipe  for  water  lines  and  cowstalls;  Stainless 
Steel  for  milking  and  milk-storage  equipment,  and 
frequently,  steel  roofing  and  siding  for  the  barn  itself. 


EVER  WONDER  how  they  get  those  new  cars  ’way  up  there  on  those  big 
auto  trailers?  Here’s  how ...  by  the  use  of  steel  loading  skids.  These  steel 
skids  must  be  strong  enough  to  support  the  heaviest  cars.  And  although 
12  feet  long,  they  must  be  light  enough  for  one  man  to  handle.  That’s 
why  many  of  them  are  made  of  strong,  weight-saving  U’S'S  COR-TEN 
steel,  one  of  the  famous  high-strength  steels  made  by  U.S.  Steel. 


This  trade-mark  is  your  guide 
to  quality  steel 


THE  SPRING'S  THE  THING  that  keeps  many 
machines  for  home  and  office  operating 
smoothly  and  efficiently.  This  type¬ 
writer  spring,  for  example,  furnishes 
driving  power  for  the  entire  machine, 
operates  the  draw-bar,  controls  the 
spacing,  works  the  rihbon  mechanism. 
U.S.  Steel  manufactures  millions  of 
American  Quality  Springs  every  year 
for  jobs  of  every  description. 


ALL  ASHORE!  It  takes  plenty  of  steel  to 
produce  military  equipment  like  these 
Marine  Corps  Amtracks.  Today,  prac¬ 
tically  all  units  of  the  industry,  includ¬ 
ing  United  States  Steel,  are  steadily 
expanding  their  steel-producing  capac¬ 
ity  to  help  meet  both  defense  and  every¬ 
day  needs. 


FACTS  YOU  SHOULD  KNOW  ABOUT  STEEL 

Every  minute  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  an  overage  of  200  tons  of  steel  was  mode  in 
the  U.S.A.  .  .  .  enough  to  build  a  diesel  locomotive,  two  box  cars,  and  80  yards  of  track. 

UNITED  STATES  STEEL 


CZ^^^c^ing  to  a 


America 


STEEL  CORPORATION  •  GERRARO  STEEL  STRAPPING  COMPANY  •  GUNNISON  HOMES.  INC.  •  NATIONAL  TUBE  COMPANY  •  OIL  WELL  SUPPLY  COMPANY 
UNITED  STATES  STEEL  PRODUCTS  COMPANY  •  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  SUPPLY  COMPANY  •  UNIVERSAL  ATLAS  CEMENT  COMPANY  •  VIRGINIA  BRIDGE  COMPANY 
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New  ANA  Chairman 
Busy  As  Civic  Adman 


Chicago — Wesley  I.  Nunn,  new 
chairman  of  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers,  is  Virginia- 
born,  Oklahoma- 
reared. 

He’s  as  folksy 
as  the  mountain- 
land  people  in 
Heavener,  Okla., 
where  he  has  his 
summer  ranch, 
yet  he’s  as  busy 
as  any  man  can 
be  who  seeks  to 
be  of  service  in 
his  chosen  pro¬ 
fession.  Nunn 

From  8  to  5,  he’s  advertising 
manager  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co., 
of  Indiana,  with  plenty  of  week¬ 
end  work  at  home  to  heap  on  top 
of  his  many  duties.  His  extra¬ 
curricular  activities  would  stump 
the  average  man. 

Besides  four  years’  service  on 
the  ANA  board,  Mr.  Nunn  is  a 


director  of  the  Advertising  Coun¬ 
cil,  a  member  of  its  executive 
committee  and  chairman  of  the 
presentation  committee.  He  is 
now  in  his  fifth  year  as  coordi¬ 
nator  of  the  Council’s  “Stop  Acci¬ 
dents’’  program.  He  is  beginning 
his  second  year  as  a  director  of 
the  Advertising  Federation  of 
America.  On  the  ANA  board,  he 
has  served  as  membership  chair¬ 
man  and  last  year  as  vicechair¬ 
man. 

On  the  home  front,  Wes  Nunn 
is  past  president  of  the  Chicago 
Federated  Advertising  Club,  a  di¬ 
rector  of  Chicago’s  Off-the-Street 
Club  for  underprivileged  children, 
president  of  the  Evanston  Golf 
Club,  and  a  member  of  the  Execu¬ 
tives  Club  and  the  Economic 
Club,  both  of  Chicago.  During 
World  War  II,  he  served  as  head 
of  the  gasoline,  automobile,  tire 
and  fuel-oil  conservation  advertis¬ 
ing  programs  for  the  petroleum  in¬ 


alone 


COVERS  THE  RICH 

^800-MILLION 

AKRON  MARKET! 


Akron’s  «laily  an<l  Siinilay  newspaper 

enjoys  llie  unique  distinction  of  covering  one 
of  the  country’s  largest  and  richest  markets. 

Sell  every  Beacon  Journal  reader  and  you 
sell  the  entire  Akron  Market.  That’s  why  we  » 
say.  ‘“In  Akron.  ONE  and  ONE  ALONE  ean 
do  an  ade<|uate  selling  joh  for  you.” 


AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL 

John  S.  Knight,  Publisher  —  Story  Brooks^&  Finley,  Rep 


dustry  in  the  Midwest  territory. 

“I  feel  that  any  man  in  any 
individual  pursuit,  as  well  as  the 
company  with  which  he  is  con¬ 
nected,  owes  an  obligation  to  his 
industry,”  says  Mr.  Nunn  in  citing 
the  value  of  his  varied  activities. 

Underneath  it  all,  Wes  Nunn  is 
a  newspaperman  at  heart.  He 
started  out  to  follow  journalism 
and  got  into  advertising  by  acci¬ 
dent,  he  explains. 

He  spent  the  first  12  years  of 
his  life  in  Virginia  before  moving 
with  his  family  to  Shawnee,  Okla., 
where  he  was  the  first  editor  of 
the  Shawnee  high  school  paper. 
He  later  attended  Oklahoma  A  & 
M  and  the  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa.  At  the  latter  university,  he 
was  sports  editor  of  the  student 
paper  and  annual. 

Switched  to  Advertising 
His  plans  to  become  a  journal¬ 
ist  were  changed  overnight,  it 
seems,  when  a  fraternity  brother 
asked  Wes  to  handle  the  Okla¬ 
homa  Daily’s  advertising  while  the 
latter  was  confined  in  a  hospital 
for  an  operation.  Wes  became  so 
keenly  interested  in  advertising 
that  he  switched  his  course  from 
journalism  to  advertising. 

When  he  came  back  from  World 
War  I,  his  first  job  was  with  an 
advertising  agency  in  Oklahoma 
City.  He  later  was  advertising 
manager  of  Marland  Oil  Co.,  and 
Continental  Oil  before  taking  over 
the  advertising  post  at  Standard  of 
Indiana  in  1936. 

Through  all  these  years,  Wes 
Nunn  has  been  a  firm  believer  in 
the  newspaper  as  the  “backbone 
medium”  of  advertising.  His  com¬ 
pany  uses  all  types  of  advertising 
media  and  Mrs.  Nunn  recognizes 
the  value  of  each  in  its  proper  re¬ 
lation  to  the  whole  advertising 
pattern  of  a  big  concern  like 
Standard  Oil. 

Knows  Newspaper  Value 
Mr.  Nunn’s  whole  background, 
training  and  interest  are  closely 
related  to  newspapers,  his  “first 
love,”  and  today  he  possesses  a 
keen  understanding  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  newspaper  as  a  news 
and  advertising  medium.  He 
knows  the  value  of  newspapers 
from  the  standpoint  of  product 
sales  and  public  relations,  as  evi¬ 
denced  by  his  company’s  intelli- 
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gent  use  of  that  medium  in  both 
fields. 

“Advertising  is  a  necessary  ac¬ 
tivity  if  we  expect  to  remain  a 
leading  nation,”  he  believes.  “Ad¬ 
vertising,  itself,  is  highly  competi¬ 
tive.  It  must  not  only  compete 
with  similar  advertising  in  its  own 
industry,  but  also  with  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  other  products  and  serv¬ 
ices,  each  seeking  to  get  its  share 
of  the  family’s  expenditure.” 

■ 

Memphis  Columnist, 
Cotton  Expert  Honored 

Memphis,  Tenn. — It  was  a  dou¬ 
ble  honor  for  the  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal  last  week  when  membership 
of  the  Memphis  Cotton  Exchange 
entertained  at  a  testimonial  dinner 
for  Markets  Editor  Gerald  L 
Dearing,  and  followers  of  Book 
Editor  Paul  Flowers’  daily  column 
gathered  at  the  eighth  annual 
Greenhouse  Brunch  given  in  his 
honor. 

Introducing  Mr.  Dearing  as 
“one  of  the  finest  cotton  reporters 
in  the  world,”  C.  L.  Patton,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Exchange,  compliment¬ 
ed  the  author  of  the  newspaper’s 
“Cotton  Comment”  column.  “His 
column  on  cotton  is  eagerly  read 
and  sought  after  by  persons  inter¬ 
ested  in  cotton  throughout  the 
world,”  Mr,  Patton  said  in  his 
presentation  of  a  watch. 

William  Lawson,  president  of 
American  Cotton  Shippers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  also  addressed  the  group. 

Some  200  readers  of  “The 
Greenhouse”  were  on  hand  to  hon¬ 
or  Mr.  Flowers,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  he  was  hospitalized  with 
virus  pneumonia. 

As  in  the  past,  there  was  no 
formal  program.  Contributors 
from  all  over  the  Mid-South, 
whose  prose  and  poetry  about  the 
Southland  make  up  an  important 
part  of  the  Greenhouse  column, 
gathered  to  renew  old  acquaint¬ 
ances  and  compliment  their  Chief 
Gardener.  Dr.  Peyton  N.  Rhodes, 
president  of  Southwestern  Univer¬ 
sity,  presided  at  the  event  which 
was  sponsored  by  West  Tennessee 
Historical  Society. 

■ 

328-Page  Edition 
Is  N.  Y.  News  Record 

A  328-page  edition  of  the  New 
York  Sunday  News  for  the  Nassau- 
Suffolk  area  Nov.  1 1  was  the  “big¬ 
gest,  fattest”  paper  in  its  history. 

The  record  tabloid  edition  con¬ 
sisted  of  128  pages  in  the  main 
section,  62  pages  in  the  Brooklyn 
section,  32  pages  for  Queens,  20 
pages  for  Nassau-Suffolk,  24  pages 
in  Section  Two,  40  pages  of  Colo- 
roto  and  16  pages  of  comics. 

Other  editions  on  Nov.  1 1  were: 
Queens,  312  pages;  Kings,  304; 
Manhattan,  228;  and  New  Jersey, 
220. 

■ 

Florists'  Account 

Philadelphia  —  Allied  Florists 
of  Philadelphia  have  appointed 
Adrian  Bauer  Advertising  Agency 
for  a  campaign  using  paper. 
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NEWSPAPER  LAW 

Criticism  Privileged 
If  Facts  Are  Correct 

By  Albert  Woodruff  Gray 


In  setting  aside  a  verdict  in  favor 
of  the  Trenton  (N,  J.)  Trentonian, 
the  New  Jersey  court  said  a  few 
months  ago,  that  while  the  public 
acts  of  a  public  man  are  legitimate 
subjects  of  criticism,  without 
malice,  the  rule  is  well  settled  that 
the  defense  of  fair  comment  must 
be  founded  on  true  facts. 

What  is  thus  privileged  is  the 
comment  and  criticism  and  not  the 
statement  of  the  alleged  facts,  and 
if  one  states  facts  otherwise  libel¬ 
ous,  he  will  not  be  privileged  under 
the  plea  of  fair  comment. 


It  is  no  defense  that  the  errors 
were  mistakenly  or  honestly  made, 
although  such  matters  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  mitigation  of  damages. 

Two  years  before  this  decision, 
a  New  Jersey  court  had  before  it 
an  action  against  the  publisher  of 
the  Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post 
for  the  story  of  a  colloquy  in  the 
chambers  of  one  of  the  judges 
after  the  adjournment  of  a  criminal 
trial. 

In  setting  aside  the  jury’s  ver¬ 
dict  in  favor  of  the  newspaper, 
the  court  said: 


“A  full,  fair  and  correct  report 
of  a  judicial  proceeding  is  quali- 
fiedly  privileged  although  the  re¬ 
port  contains  matters  that  could 
otherwise  be  defamatory  and  ac¬ 
tionable,  and  no  action  will  lie 
therefor  except  on  proof  of  malice 
in  making  it.  However  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  this  privilege  does  not  ex¬ 
tend  to  reports  of  defamatory 
statements  not  made  in  the  actual 
course  of  a  judicial  proceeding  and 
the  report  must  not  contain  de¬ 
famatory  observations  and  com¬ 
ments  from  any  quarter  whatever 
in  addition  to  what  forms  properly 
the  legal  proceeding. 

“So  oral  statements  made  after 
the  legal  proceeding  has  been  ad¬ 
journed,  although  uttered  in  the 
court  room,  are  no  part  of  a  judi¬ 
cial  proceeding  and  are  not  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  privilege  under  con¬ 
sideration.” 

These  decisions  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  courts  have  followed  as  an 


authority  a  decision  of  the  Massa-  I 
chusetts  Supreme  Court,  in  which  I 
an  opinion  was  written  60  years  I 
ago  by  Justice  Holmes,  then  an  [ 
associate  justice  in  the  appellate 
court  in  that  state.  i 

The  Boston  (Mass.)  Advertiser 
had  published  of  a  Colonel  Burt  in  <. 
connection  with  a  custom  scandal  I 
of  that  time,  “His  long  time  con¬ 
nection  with  some  of  the  most  dis¬ 
reputable  elements  in  the  New 
York  Customhouse  has  been  a 
matter  of  public  knowledge.” 

In  his  opinion  Justice  Holmes 
said,  “The  subject  was  of  public 
interest  and  the  (newspaper) 
would  have  a  right  to  make  fair 
comments  on  the  conduct  of  pri¬ 
vate  persons  affecting  the  adminis¬ 
tration  in  the  way  alleged.  But 
there  is  an  important  distinction 
to  be  noticed  between  the  so-called  ^ 
privilege  of  fair  criticism  upon 
matters  of  public  interest  and  the 
privilege  existing  in  the  case  ot 
answers  to  inquiries  about  the 
character  of  a  servant.  In  the  lat¬ 
ter  case  a  bona  fide  statement  is 
privileged  although  it  turns  out  to 
be  false.  In  the  former  what  is 
privileged,  if  that  is  the  proper 
term,  is  criticism,  not  statement." 

REFEREN-CES 

New  Jersey,  Laws  1947,  ch.  326,  sec.  1, 
page  1050. 

Kelly  V.  Hoffman,  74  A.  2d  922,  June 
30,  1950,  New  Jersey. 

Rogers  v.  Courier  Post  Co..  66  A.  2d 
869,  May  2,  1949,  New  Jersey. 

Burt  V.  Advertiser  Newspaper  Co..  28 
N.E.  1,  Massachusetts,  June  29,  1891. 

■ 

Noted  Boston  Newsman 
Enters  Jesuit  School 

Boston  —  James  D.  Roache, 
hero  submarine  officer  and  former 
Boston  Post  reporter,  recently  en¬ 
tered  a  Jesuit  novitiate  in  Califor¬ 
nia  to  study  for  the  priesthood. 

The  40  -  year  -  old  writer  has 
been  in  California  since  his  release 
from  Naval  service  with  the  rank 
of  Lieutenant  Commander.  He 
holds  the  bronze  star,  purple  heart, 
submarine  combat  pin  and  several 
commendations. 

Formerly  on  the  staff  of  the 
Lawrence  (Mass.)  Telegram,  Mr. 
Roache  is  best  remembered  for  his 
coverage  of  the  sinking  of  the  Sub¬ 
marine  Squalus  in  1939. 

Since  the  war,  he  has  written 
many  religious  plays,  including 
“Triumphant  Hour”  which  was 
televised  last  Easter  season. 

He  was  public  relations  officer 
of  the  Bikini  atomic  tests  and  he 
personally  took  photographs  of 
the  explosions. 

■ 

Paul  Wait!  Heads 
Boston  Veterans 

Boston — Paul  Waitt,  recently 
retired  from  the  Herald  Traveler, 
was  elected  president  of  the  Boston 
Veteran  Journalists  Association  at 
their  annual  meeting  this  week. 

Other  officers  elected  are:  John 
Noonan,  Boston  American,  vice- 
president;  and  Winthrop  Prescott, 
formerly  of  the  Transcript,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer. 


its  no  place  in 
which  to  move 
mountains  of 
merchandise 


5OME  NEWSPAPERS  may  cover  "Stickville”  like  a  blanket, 
but  we  concentrate  our  circulation  in  the  Los  Angeles  ABC 
City  Zone.  (In  population  it  exceeds  corporate  Philadelphia; 
in  retail  sales  it  exceeds  the  cities  of  Philadelphia  and  Cleve¬ 
land  combined! )  In  this  population-packed  ABC  City  Zone  we 
lead  by  thousands  of  circulation  daily! 

Wise  advertisers  seek  volume  where  volume  exists. 
Thafs  tvhy  wise  advertisers  choose  tlye  .  .  . 


Los  Angeles  Evening 

HERALD-EXPRESS 
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Bay  City  employment 
at  a  5-year  peak! 

Retail  sales  up  JO%! 


33,543 
daily 
net  paid 


Newspaper  schedules  in  this  major  Booth  Michigan  market  are 
particularly  well  timed  .  .  ,  benefiting  as  they  do  from  wide  indus¬ 
trial  diversification  and  highly  favorable  wage  and  farm  trends. 

The  Booth-published  Bay  City  Times  covers  a  rich  market  whose 
Sales  Management  "quality  of  market  index’’  is  18%  above  the 
national  average.  1951  retail  sales  are  up  10%. 

80%  of  all  Bay  City  families  own  their  own  homes!  Savings 
accounts  total  over  $31,000,000.  Almost  16,000  families  have  an 
annual  net  income,  after  personal  taxes,  of  over  $73,000,000. 

Add  the  Bay  City  Times  to  your  newspaper  list  now! 


Ask  for  new  market  folder. 


A.  H.  Kuch, 

110  E.  42nd  Street, 


The  John  E.  Lutz  Co., 
435  N.  Michigan  Avonui 


t.  eznn  sireei,  mo  n.  micnigan  ar 
tor  jurwer  jacts,  can—  ^  Now  York  17,  New  York,  Chicago  11, 1 iiinois; 


Murray  HUi  6-7232 


Suporior  7-4680 


Bay  City  Times 

one  of  ^  Booth  Michigan  newspapers 
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Lyle  Wilson’s  recent  dispatches  from  Britain  and  Europe 
have  brought  home  to  American  nev/spaper  readers  a  fresh 
understanding  of  events  and  developments  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  chief  political  correspondent  of  the  United  Press  went 
abroad  first  to  cover  Britain’s  general  election. 

He  did  far  more  than  brilliantly  report  that  event.  He  ex¬ 
plained,  in  familiar  American  terms,  what  made  the  election 
necessary,  what  issues  it  posed,  what  its  outcome  fore¬ 
shadowed.  He  told — in  his  direct,  incisive  fashion — the 
meaning  as  well  as  the  incidents  of  the  big  story. 


Wilson’s  exclusive  interview  with  General  Eisenhower  in 
France  a  few  days  later  yielded  news  front-paged  from 
coast  to  coast. 

Eisenhower’s  struggle  with  European  military  inertia,  the 
importance  overseas  of  Averell  Harriman’s  mission,  the  con¬ 
nection  between  the  U.  N.  peace  talks  and  U.  S.  taxes  were 
covered  in  illuminating  dispatches  that  followed. 

These  reports,  and  those  he  is  now  writing  from  Germany, 
are  typical  of  this  ace  reporter  for  United  Press  clients.  He 
has  been  covering  politics  and  related  public  affairs  for 
27  years.  With  every  year  he  has  produced  copy  which 
has  contributed  to  his  pre-eminence. 


United  Press 


THE  WORLD’S  BEST  COVERAGE  OF  THE  WORLD’S  BIGGEST  NEWS 
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AUDIO  VS.  VISUAL 

A  RADIO  network  is  busily  promoting  its 
latest  bit  of  nonsense — “People  Sell 
Better  Than  Paper.”  (E  &  P,  Nov.  10,  page 
46).  Part  of  the  camipaign  is  designed  to  get 
over  the  idea  that  the  audio  impact  (through 
the  ear)  is  more  effective  than  the  visual 
impact  (through  the  eye). 

An  interesting  study  on  this  subject,  “Psy¬ 
chological  Impact  of  Newspaper  and  Radio 
Advertisements.”  was  complete  in  February, 
1949,  by  the  Bureau  of  Applied  Social  Re¬ 
search  at  Columbia  University.  It  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Mass  Communications  Di¬ 
vision:  Leo  Srole,  acting  director,  and  Jean¬ 
nette  Green,  supervisor. 

As  an  answer  to  radio’s  sky-blue  claims, 
we  reprint  herewith — no  commemt  needed — 
the  Summary  of  this  report  by  special  per¬ 
mission  of  Paul  F.  Lazarsfeld,  director  of  the 
Bureau: 

“I.  Population  under  Study:  Community 
cross-section  of  702  white  housewives. 

“II.  Object  of  Study:  Comparison  of  psy¬ 
chological  reactions  to  newspaper  advertise¬ 
ments  and  radio  commercials. 

“III.  General  Finding:  There  are  special 
advantages  which  accrue  to  advertising  in 
each  of  the  two  media,  with  differences  by 
education  and  income. 

“IV.  Specific  Findings: 

“A.  Attention  Commanded 
“1.  Radio  commercials  quantitatively  get 
more  attention  by  reason  of  women’s  greater 
exposure  to  the  medium.  (Note:  While 
more  attention  is  given  to  radio  commercials 
than  to  brand-product  press  ads,  greatest  at¬ 
tention  of  all  is  given  to  printed  store  ads — 
pointing  to  a  strategy  of  stepping  up  the  at¬ 
tention  impact  of  national  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  by  greater  use  of  the  device  of  local 
tie-ins.) 

“2.  Newspaper  advertisements  qualitatively 
get  better  attention — active,  focused  atten¬ 
tion,  with  re-reading  and  ad-clipping. 

“B.  Recall  of  Materials 
“1.  Women  remember  more  radio  than 
newspaper  advertisements  through  greater 
repetition.  (Note:  This  advantage  of  repe¬ 
tition  is  not  peculiar  to  the  medium  and  can 
be  more  highly  developed  in  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising.) 

“2.  Newspaper  ads  remembered  carry 
greater  buying  interest  than  radio  commer¬ 
cials  recalled. 

“C.  Images  Induced 

“1.  In  vividness  of  images,  ideas  and 
thoughts  stimulated,  radio  and  newspaper 
advertising  are  about  equal. 

“2.  Less  educated  women  held  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  they  learn  more  from  radio  commer¬ 
cials,  the  better  educated  more  from  news¬ 
paper  ads.  When  tested  by  exposure  to  an 
advertisement  in  each  medium,  the  printed 
ad  for  both  types  of  women  produces  images, 
ideas  and  thoughts  in  greater  number  and 
variety  than  does  the  radio  commercial. 

“3.  Images  induced  by  radio  commercials 
tend  to  center  on  the  presentation  of  the 
advertising  matter. 

“4.  Images  induced  by  newspaper  ads  tend 
to  center  on  the  product.  This  difference  is 
found  on  all  educational  and  income  levels. 
“D.  Feeling  Tones 

“1.  Radio  commercials  tend  to  be  either 
liked  or  disliked. 

“2.  Newspaper  advertisements  tend  to  fall 


O  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord;  for  He  is 
good:  because  His  mercy  enduretb  forever. 

—Psalms,  CXVni;  1. 


in  between  at  a  center  of  emotional  neu¬ 
trality. 

“3.  In  over-all  opinion  about  the  two,  ra¬ 
dio  commercials  are  much  more  disliked 
than  are  newspaper  ads. 

“4.  When  tested  by  exposure  to  specific 
advertising  materials,  this  difference  persists 
to  only  a  slight  degree. 

“E.  Belief  in  Advertising  Claims 
“1.  Higher  credibility  is  attached  to  news¬ 
paper  advertising  claims  by  all  except  women 
of  low  education,  who  favor  radio  advertis¬ 
ing  claims. 

“2.  In  the  cases  of  greater  credibility  given 
to  radio  advertising,  the  judgments  tend  to  be 
based  upon  voice,  delivery  and  presumed  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  announcer.  Where  greater 
credibility  is  attributed  to  newspaper  ads, 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  straight  factual  con¬ 
tents. 

“3.  Present  consumers  of  products  covered 
in  test  advertising  materials  accept  product 
claims  to  much  greater  extent  than  non¬ 
consumers  or  ex-consumers — pointing  to  ad¬ 
vertising’s  important  function  of  .strengthen¬ 
ing  ‘product  loyalty.’ 

“4.  In  general,  the  high  credibility  of  ad¬ 
vertising  in  both  media  is  based  upon  two 
considerations  in  the  minds  of  respondents: 

“a.  False  or  exaggerated  claims  will  boom¬ 
erang  on  the  advertiser. 

“b.  The  fact  a  product  is  advertised  is 
proof  of  its  quality,  that  is:  if  it  were  not 
good  it  would  not  sell,  and  if  it  did  not  sell 
it  could  not  be  advertised. 

“F.  Over-all  Preference  Attitudes 
“1.  Specific  preferences  as  between  the 
two  types  of  advertising  follow  general  pref¬ 
erences  as  between  the  two  media,  and  both 
are  split  on  the  basis  of  education  and  in¬ 
come. 

“2.  Women  who  prefer  radio  advertising 
give  as  their  reason  the  superior  techniques 
of  presentation.  But.  women  who  prefer 
newspaper  advertising  do  not  offer  presenta¬ 
tion  as  a  basis. 

“3.  It  thus  seems  that  radio  commercials 
have  gone  further  technically  with  their  op¬ 
portunities  than  has  newspaper  advertising 
with  its  opportunities.  This  study  points  to 
areas  of  greater  utilization  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising’s  potentialities.” 

BY  LAW,  NOT  BY  GRACE 

ASNE  President  Jones  says  newspapermen 
should  work  arduously  in  the  next  year 
to  get  statutory  right  to  examine  records  of 
the  federal  government.  Let’s  go  to  work 
on  it  right  now. 


RIGHT  AND  WRONG 

PRESIDENT  TRUMAN  is  tireless  in  re¬ 
emphasizing  his  intention  and  what  he 
hopes  will  be  the  result  of  his  Executive  ( 
Order  on  security  information.  The  latest  ! 
occasion  was  in  his  message  to  the  New 
York  Post  on  its  150th  anniversary.  He 
wrote: 

“There  is  no  real  controversy  in  our  coun¬ 
try  about  the  necessity  and  desirability  of  a 
free  press.  This  is  true  in  spite  of  the  occa¬ 
sional  partisan  or  uninformed  criticisms  of 
certain  policies.  A  recent  example  was  the  ? 
outburst  occasioned  by  my  recent  Executive  ' 
Order  standardizing  the  government  proce-  j 
dures  for  safeguarding  security  information.  " 
Far  from  impeding  the  flow  of  information  •’ 
to  which  the  American  public  is  entitled,  this 
Order  in  fact  is  designed  to  give  the  people  t1 
more  information.  This  was  done  by  spe-  1 
cifically  prohibiting  withholding  of  any  non-  |j 
security  information  by  any  government  de-  I 
partment  by  the  use  of  classification  proce-  | 
dures. 

“I  cannot  believe  that  the  press  would 
advocate  so  reckless  a  course  as  to  lay  all 
of  our  military  secrets  out  in  the  open  for 
enemy  spies  to  harvest.  I  would  not,  on  the 
other  hand,  dilute  by  one  drop  the  constitu¬ 
tional  guarantees  of  free  speech  and  free 
press  which  we  cherish.” 

Now,  the  President  may  be  right  in  say¬ 
ing  “this  Order  in  fact  is  designed  to  give  tlw 
people  more  information.” 

But  he  was  wrong  in  assuming  that  this 
in  fact  has  been  the  net  result  of  the  Order. 

However  good  the  President’s  intentions 
might  have  been,  however  high  his  respect 
for  the  constitutional  guarantees  of  free 
speech  and  free  press,  this  Executive  Order 
can  only  work  towards  giving  the  people  less, 
not  more,  information.  And  almost  any  re¬ 
porter  assigned  to  covering  a  Washington 
beat  can  testify  that  sources  are  gradually 
tightening  up  on  all  information — not  just 
military  information. 

Another  thing!  The  President  writes  of 
“occasional  partisan  or  uninformed  criticism 
of  certain  policies  .  .  .  the  outburst  occa¬ 
sioned  by  my  recent  Executive  Order.  .  . 

The  “outburst,”  if  it  was  that,  which  fol¬ 
lowed  his  Order  was  neither  “partisan”  nor 
“uninformed.”  It  came  from  most  of  the 
responsible  newspaper  editors  in  the  country, 
some  of  whom  had  discussed  the  Order  with 
him  and  protested  its  provisions  in  advance 
of  its  release. 

The  only  “partisan”  thing  these  newspaper 
editors  can  be  accused  of  is  their  partisan¬ 
ship  toward  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
American  people.  It  is  for  them  that  they 
have  protested  this  Order. 

Also,  the  President  can  go  right  on  re¬ 
fusing  to  “believe  that  the  press  would  advo¬ 
cate  so  reckless  a  course  as  to  lay  all  of  our 
military  secrets  out  in  the  open  for  enemy 
spies  to  harvest.”  No  editor  has  suggested 
or  even  contemplated  such  a  thing,  and  Mr. 
Truman  utilized  a  petty,  unfair  dialectical 
trick  to  imply  that  some  of  them  have  had 
such  thoughts.  Impugning  the  honesty  or 
patriotism  of  the  press  should  have  no  place  , 
in  this  discussion.  i 

No  one  should  know  better  than  Presito* 
Truman  the  patriotic  record  of  the  American 
press  in  the  last  war,  working  under  a  volun¬ 
tary  censorship  codd. 
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CHILDS  GOING 
TO  EUROPE 


ilcd  editor-publisher  of  La  Prensa,  ^ 

Buenos  Aires,  ended  a  two-month  vJn  tn6  l5USin6SS  OlGO 

visit  to  the  United  States  this  week,  - - - 

returning  by  plane  with  his  wife,  Edward  W.  Page,  Jr.,  has  been 
mother,  and  other  members  of  the  appointed  manager  of  the  national 
family,  to  Uruguay.  food  advertising  department  of 

*  *  *  the  Camden  (N. 

Julius  Ochs  Adler,  Jr.,  asso-  j.)  Courier-Post  t 

ciate  director.  Western  Hemisphere  by  Maurice  L. 

Promotion  for  the  New  York  Platt,  advertis-  '  f 
Times,  is  making  a  business  tour  ing  director.  Mr. 
of  Latin  America  with  Mrs.  Page,  formerly  ■ 

Adler.  with  the  Rich-  , 

•  *  *  mond  (V  a .) 

Frank  Helderman,  former  Times  -  Dispatch. 

business  manager  of  the  Spartan-  joined  the  na- 

burg  (S.  C.)  Herald-Journal,  has  tional  advertising 

been  named  publisher  of  the  staff  of  the  Cam- 

Gadsden  (Ala.)  Times.  Mr.  Hel-  den  paper  in 

derman,  also  circulation  mana-  1945.  Pace 

ger  of  the  Herald- Journal  for  sev-  *  •  * 

eral  years,  went  to  Gadsden  several  Charles  G.  Fenn,  who  began 

months  ago  as  assistant  to  Car-  with  the  paper  17  years  ago  as 

MAGE  Walls.  a  carrierboy,  has  been  appointed 

*  ♦  *  advertising  director  of  the  Lon- 

H.  Galt  Braxton,  editor  and  don  (Ont.)  Free  Press  to  succeed 

publisher  of  the  Kinston  (N.  C.)  the  late  J.  Gordon  Quick.  Mr. 
Daily  Free  Press,  has  been  elected  Fenn  has  been  assistant  ad  man- 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Direc-  ager  for  six  years, 
tors  of  the  Carolina  Motor  Club.  #  ♦  * 

♦  ♦  •  Hunter  Allen,  who  has  been 

Clarence  R.  Lindner,  publish-  assistant  circulation  manager  and 

er  of  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  who  formerly  for  14  years  was 
Examiner,  and  Mrs.  Lindner  ar-  with  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Post 
rived  in  New  York  Nov.  7  on  the  for  14  years,  has  been  promoted 
SS.  Constitution  after  a  tour  of  to  circulation  manager  of  the 
Europe.  Florence  (S.  C.)  Times  and  Tri- 
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MENTION 


John  W.  Graham,  who  has 
been  general  manager  of  the  Mor¬ 
gantown  (W.  Va.)  Dominion- 
News  and  the 
Post  since  1946 
and  who  was 
general  manager  B  'AiJr 

of  the  Mansfield  K, 

(O.)  News  Jour- 
nal  from  1932  to  ! 

1946,  has  been 
appointed  assist- 
to  Alfred 
G.  Hill  the  ^B 

publication  of  the  ^ 

Chester  (P  a  )  Graham 

Times,  the  New 

Kensington  (Pa.)  Daily  Dispatch 
and  the  Oak  Ridge  (Tenn.)  Oak 
Ridger.  He  will  make  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Chester. 


j  *^You  can’t  keep  a 
\good  reporter  in  one 


lion’s  editors  are  saying 
about 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 


of  today’s  oiitstand- 
columnists  on  national 
and  international  affairs. 


one 


Arthur  E.  Neal,  since  1945 
managing  editor  in  charge  of  all 
production,  has  been  named  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Connersville  (Ind.) 
News  -  Examiner,  succeeding  the 
late  E.  I.  Higgs.  Emmett  Jack- 
son,  manager  of  the  newspaper’s 
Radio  Station  WCNB,  in  addition, 
was  made  assistant  to  George  S. 
Tatman,  publisher  and  general 
manager. 


Clarence  Hanson,  publisher  of  tbe  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel,  re- 
the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News,  has  turned  Nov.  13  from  a  month’s 
been  appointed  by  Gov.  Gordon  (Qyj.  qJ  military  hospitals  in 

Persons  to  the  five-member  ad-  the  Far  East.  His  recorded  inter- 
visory  board  of  the  Alabama  State  views  with  Wisconsin  servicemen 
Bureau  of  Publicity  and  Informa-  vvere  aired  by  WISN. 
tion.  «  •  « 

*  *  *  Alexander  F.  Jones,  president 

Ralph  M.  Jullard,  former  pub-  of  the  American  Society  of  News- 
lisher  of  the  Pampa  (Tex.)  Daily  paper  Editors  and  executive  edi- 
News,  is  now  representing  the  new  tor  of  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Her- 
owners  of  the  Harlingen  (Tex.)  aid  Journal,  left  Washington  on 
Morning  Star,  Brownsville  (Tex.)  Friday  for  a  tour  of  Europe. 
Herald  and  McAllen  (Tex.)  Val-  - = - = — - ; 

ley  Evening  Monitor.  Mr.  Jullard,  Woo  the  ladies— and 

a  former  advertising  director  of 

the  Santa  Ana  (Calif.)  Register,  - jj - — — — — - 


Just  back  from 
country  trip,  on  which  he 
jsounded  out  leading  political 
figures  and  got  the  grass* 
jroots  slant,  Mark  Childs  is 
route  to  Europe  to 
Italk  to  leaders  of  the  Western 


a  cross* 


TaStifTfick^ 


now  en 


by  Inez  Cooke 
If  the  women  in  your  town 
conform  to  the  national  aver¬ 
age,  they  spend  80%  of  the 
family  income,  own  65%  of 
accounts  in  mutual  savings 
banks,  have  the  final  say  on 
most  matters,  including  what 
paper  the  family  takes— > and 
they’ll  love  ‘‘Tasty  Tricks,”  a 
6-times-weekly,  1  col.  panel 
of  tested  tips  on  producing 
tastier,  more  nourishing  meals 
at  a  saving.  (Men  like  it,  too 
—  sample  shows  why!)  Put 
‘‘Tasty  Tricks”  to  work  for 
yoa  Wire  for  proofs  and 
terms  today! 


Edward  H.  Sims  has  been 
named  editor  of  the  Orangeburg 
(S.  C.)  Times-Democrat.  Mr. 
Simms,  for  four  years  Washington 
correspondent  for  several  news¬ 
papers,  succeeds  his  father,  Hugo 
S.  Sims,  who  was  killed  in  an  au¬ 
tomobile  accident  Nov.  3.  The 
new  editor  has  just  returned  from 
a  trip  to  Europe  and  the  Near 
East.  He  will  continue  as  editor 
of  Editors’  Copy,  a  newspaper 
syndicate  formed  by  his  father. 


Here’s  live  reporting  and 
sound  commentary,  based  on 
information  gathered  first* 
hand. 


The  blandness  of  white  sauce, 
au  natural,  is  the  reason  most 
men  rebel  against  creamed 
foods.  Try  adding  to  the  white 
sauce,  for  creaming  vegetables, 
a  pinch  of  dry  mustard  and  a 
drop  or  two  of  Worcestershire 
sauce  and  the  menfolks  will  call 
for  repeat  servings. 


Phone,  wire  or  write 
for  rates  today 


Capt.  Hugh  S.  Sims,  Jr. 


CHICAGO  SUN-TIMES 


s.  aavvin  alma,  jk.,  luiuici 

Congressman  and  now  with  the 
Airborne  Infantry  at  Fort  Ben- 
ning,  Ga.,  who  is  expected  to  be 
separated  from  the  service  soon. 


211  W.  Wocksr  Drive,  Chicago  6 
Harry  B.  Bakor,  Gon.  Mgr. 


Dr.  Alberto  Gainza  Paz,  ex-| _ 
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partiwnt  artist  for  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  (Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune, 
has  been  assigned  to  the  newly- 
created  post  of  color  coordinator, 
in  which  he  will  work  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  newspapers’  produc¬ 
tion  department.  Ralph  Carroll, 
newsroom  artist,  replaces  him  in 
the  promotion  department. 


Daniel  H.  Ridder,  business 
manager  of  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
Dispatch-Pioneer  Press,  has  been 
appointed  general  chairman  of  the 
1952  St.  Paul  Winter  Carnival. 


the  United  Press  at  San  Francisco, 
has  been  assigned  to  U.P.’s  Far 
Eastern  bureau  in  Singapore. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 


John  W.  Tubbs,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Shawnee  (Okla.) 
News-Star,  recently  was  elected 
lieutenant-governor  of  the  Ki- 
wanis  district. 


Edward  H.  Hughes,  with  the 
paper  since  1947,  part  of  which 
period  has  been  served  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  in  Europe  has  been 
made  chief  of  the  London  bureau 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  His 
father,  Paul,  is  a  writer  for  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal. 


William  Chapman  has  com¬ 
pleted  a  Korean  war  assignment 
for  the  United  Press  and  is  join¬ 
ing  the  Pacific  Division.  He  for¬ 
merly  was  U.P.  bureau  manager 
at  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 


rewrite  bank  of  the  Salt  Lake 
(Utah)  Tribune  and  Salt  Lake 
Telegram.  He  was  formerly  city 
editor  of  the  Rapid  City  (S.  D.) 
Daily  Journal. 


Ken  Jerdan,  former  telegraph 
editor  of  the  Paducah  (Ky)  Sun- 
Democrat,  has  been  promoted  to 
editor  of  the  state  edition  of  the 
Chicago  Herald- American,  a  news- 


WiLLiAM  A.  Reynolds  has  pur¬ 
chased  a  one-quarter  interest  in 
the  Stigler  (Okla.)  Haskell  Coun¬ 
ty  Tribune,  published  by  Roy  B.  paper  he  has  served  since  1946. 
Bankhead.  City  manager  since 
1949,  Mr.  Reynolds  will  take 
over  editorship  and  management 
of  the  paper  as  soon  as  he  can  be 
replaced  in  his  city  post. 


Bill  Richards  is  a  new  copy- 
desk  man  on  the  New  Orleans 
(La.)  Item.  A  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  graduate,  Mr.  Richards  work 
on  the  Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enter¬ 
prise  copydesk  before  joining  the 
Item.  *  *  * 

Mary  King  is  new  receptionist 
and  society  reporter  on  the  New 
Orleans  (La.)  Item. 


Hartwell  Hatton,  city  editor 
of  the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Adver¬ 
tiser,  1929-45,  is  now  owner  of 
Hatton  Publications  of  Montgom¬ 
ery,  publishing  trade  papers. 


Ed  Crawford  resigned  from  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Decatur 
(Ala.)  Daily  to  become  editor  of 
the  Auburn  Alumnews,  alumni 
publication  of  Alabama  Polytech¬ 
nic  Institute. 
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Marvin  M.  Epstein,  a  1951 
graduate  of  the  Department  of 
Journalism  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  has  been  promoted  from 
sports  rewrite  to  police  reporter 
for  the  Cleveland  (O.)  Plain 
Dealer. 


Joseph  A.  Molony,  former 
member  of  the  Charleston  (S.  C.) 
Evening  Post  news  staff,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  become  sports  editor 
of  the  Florence  (S.  C.)  Morning 
News. 


John  Madigan,  Chicago  Herald- 
American  reporter  for  15  years, 
has  been  appointed  political  edi¬ 
tor,  succeeding  John  Dinehart, 
veteran  Hearst  newspaper  editor, 
resigned. 


Marion  Porter,  who  was  hos¬ 
pitalized  four  months  ago  by  a 
heart  ailment,  has  returned  on 


Edward  T.  Clayton,  former 
sports  editor  of  the  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Defender,  a  Negro  weekly, 
and  a  former  associate  editor  on 
the  staff  of  Ebony,  has  been  named 
managing  editor  of  Jet,  the  new 


With  which  hai  been  merged;  The  Joumalitt, 
Mtabiiihed  March  24,  1884;  Newapaperdom, 
March  1892;  Fourth  Eitate,  March  I,  1894; 
Editor  ft  Publisher,  December  7,  1901;  Adrer- 
Uiint.  Februanr  I,  1925.  TiUes  Patented  and 
Registered.  Contents  copyrighted  1951. 


J.  W.  Cohn,  correspondent  for 
the  Fairchild  Publications,  ar¬ 
rived  in  New  York  Nov.  12  on  the 
S.S.  America. 


part-time  basis  as  a  reporter  for  pocket-size  news  and  picture  maga- 
the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-  zine  in  the  Negro  field. 


Journal. 
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Joseph  D.  McGlone  has  re¬ 
tired  after  44  years  as  a  sports 
writer,  the  last  22  years  of  which 
was  as  baseball  and  boxing  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  Providence  (R.  1.) 
Journal-Bulletin.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  1919,  he  covered  every 
World  Series  from  1912  through 
1951. 


Steve  Guback,  formerly  with 
the  news  bureau  of  the  Armstrong 
Cork  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  has 
joined  the  city  news  staff  of  the 
Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal. 


Miss  Jane  Casstevens,  has  re¬ 
signed  as  an  editorial  assistant  of 
the  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Sentinel. 


Roger  A.  Valdes,  September 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
Miami,  is  on  the  city  staff  of  the 
Havana  (Cuba)  Herald.  He  for¬ 
merly  worked  for  the  Liberty 
(Tex.)  Vindicator. 


t.fuago  Bureau,  SIO  London  Guarantee  W 
Jeetdent  Bldg.,  360  North  Michigan  Ace.,  Chi¬ 
cago  I,  lU.  Tel.  STete  2-4898-99;  Geoege  A. 
B^ndenbueo,  Editor;  Haeet  K.  Blace, 

Adoertuing  Ropresentatioe. _ 

Philadelphta  Bureau,  1046  Commereial  Trust 
Bldg.,  fSth  and  Market  Su.,  Philadelphia  3, 


Pa.  TbL  RIttenhouie  6-4%2,''  Joeeeh 'w! 

DEAOONTn. _ _ 

Edil»,  CAMrBEU.  Watson,  Mills 


Ted  Scott,  onetime  New  York 
Graphic  staffer  and  veteran  Carib¬ 
bean  newsman,  has  resigned  as 
city  editor  of  the  Havana  Herald 
to  do  a  column  for  the  Havana 
Post. 


Vernon  Bank,  copydesk  chief 
for  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star 
and  a  veteran  of  13  years  of  serv¬ 
ice  with  Minneapolis  newspapers, 
has  resigned  to  devote  full  time  to 
a  recording  business.  Forrest 
Powers  has  taken  over  the  duties 
of  slotman,  with  Frank  Dosse  as 
assistant. 


Betty  Feezel,  who  began  her 
news-writing  career  on  the  staff  of 
Editor  &  Publisher  in  New  York 
after  graduating  from  Ohio  Uni¬ 
versity  is  the  new  society  editor 
of  the  Cleveland  (O.)  Press,  re¬ 
placing  Anne  Waldorf,  who  has 
retired,  after  three  years  in  the 
job,  to  be  a  housewife.  Since 
leaving  E&P  four  years  ago.  Miss 
Feezel  has  edited  a  department 
store  magazine  in  Cleveland. 


William  W.  White,  reporter  for 
the  Passaic  (N.  J.)  Herald-News, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Bridge¬ 
port  (Conn.)  Post.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Lewisburg  (Pa.) 
Journal-News,  a  weekly. 


RWt,  San  Francisto  4.  TeL  GErBeld  1-7950. 
Pa/<A/  Coast  Advertising  Befresentative: 
^NCAN  A.  Scott,  Suiu  2,  Penthouse  Mills 
*•  T«l.  GErield  1-7950; 
fPtlehire  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles  5,  Tel. 
DutMi  8-4151. 


Don  Short,  travel  editor  of  the 
New  York  Journal-American,  and 
Mrs.  Short  returned  from  a  tour 
of  Europe  on  Nov.  7  on  the  liner 
Constitution. 


England  Allan  Delafons, 

M^aoee:  19  Dorchester  Court,  Muraell 
B  UI,  London,  N.  10  . 

Paris,  Frame, 


do  Psrii,  Vincennee  (Seine).  Cspiei 
«  CorroE  ft  PuBLiSBEE  ere  Eveilible  Et  the 
Amencen  Information  Service,  20,  rue  Dupbot, 

Peril  (hr)  Franee.  _ 

Charter  Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation. 


Fred  H.  Russell,  theater  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post 
and  Telegram,  has  been  given  ad¬ 
ditional  duties  of  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  editor. 


Paul  Markusfeld  of  Vienna, 
Austria  and  the  Wien  Kourier,  is 
working  as  a  copyboy  for  the 
Indianapolis  (Ind.)  News.  .  .  . 
Georgia  Gianakos,  formerly  of 
the  Indianapolis  Star  and  News 
promotion  department,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  New’s  editorial 
staff  as  radio  editor  and  television 
writer.  .  .  .  Bill  Shover,  recently 
of  Butler  University,  is  now  doing 
editorial  promotion  for  the  Star 
and  News. 


Bob  Leckie  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Star-Ledger. 
He  was  formerly  with  the  Bergen 
Evening  Record  (Hackensack,  N. 
J.),  and  the  Buffalo  office  of  the 
Associated  Press. 


Donald  Herdeck,  who  recently 
returned  from  Paris,  has  joined 
the  reportorial  staff  of  the  Idaho 
Daily  Statesman,  Boise.  Mr.  Her¬ 
deck  was  a  former  copyroom  em¬ 
ploye  of  the  Associated  Press  in 
Des  Moines,  la.  He  was  society 
and  tourist  editor  for  //  Mattino  in 
Florence,  Italy,  for  six  months. 
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Mary  Clary,  wife  of  a  well- 
known  psychiatrist,  has  become 
society  editor  of  the  Galveston 
(Tex.)  News,  succeeding  Bea  Al¬ 
dridge,  who  is  now  employed  with 
the  U.  S.  Corps  of  Engineers  in 
Alaska. 


Martha  McKenna  now  is  a 
society  writer  for  the  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  News.  Formerly  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times,  Miss 
McKenna  writes  a  “Fashion  and 
Shopping’’  column.  .  .  .  Georgei- 
ANNE  Davis,  Radcliffe  College 
graduate  who  also  attended  the 
University  of  London,  also  writ¬ 
ing  society  for  the  News. 


Gordon  L.  Ray,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Perkins  (Okla.)  Journal, 
resigned  recently  to  help  his  father, 
Leslie  I.  Ray,  publish  the  Laverne 
(Okla.)  Leader  Tribune. 


Peter  Gruening,  formerly  with 


Paul  Schoenstein,  city  editor 
of  the  New  York  Journal-Amer¬ 
ican,  and  Mrs.  Schoenstein  em¬ 
planed  to  Paris  this  week  to  start 
a  two  weeks’  tour  of  Europe. 


Neil  MacKay  has  joined  the 
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There 
are  2 
sides  to 

MIAMI 


PPt  Time  was  when  Miami  was  a  "Here  today  - 

gone  tomorrow”  town.  Tourists  came  and 
tourists  went  and  that  was  that.  But,  slowly  •• 
perhaps  inevitably,  Miami’s  destiny  began 
to  change  in  shape.  Yesterday’s  visitors 
became  tomorrow’s  residents  as  each  tide  of 
tourists  left  behind  it  another  stratum  of 

industrious  individuals.  So  today,  there’s  another 
side  to  this  Greater  Miami.  Growing  far  faster 
than  any  other  city  in  the  land,  Miami’s 

thriving  500,000  citizens  have  made  it  today 
one  of  the  nation’s  great  business  communities. 

The  Daily  News  --  Miami’s  liveliest  newspaper 
|k  and  most  productive  advertising  medium  - 

has  compiled  an  interesting  study  of  facts 

on  this  progressive  market.  This  booklet 
will  be  mailed  to  you  on  request  to  the 

Miami  Daily  News,  Miami,  Florida  or  to 
the  offices  of  its  national  representatives. 
Sawyer  •  Ferguson  •  Walker. 


MIAMI  DAILY  NEWS 


\ 


Don  Bridge 
Associate  GM 
In  Rochester 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  —  Don  U. 

Bridge,  advertising  director  of  the 
Gannett  group  of  newspapers,  this  can  Broadcasting  Co.,  New  York. 


Where  They  Are  Now 

Joe  Mackey,  a  staff  writer  for 
the  New  York  Sun  since  1932  and 
then  with  the  New  York  World 
Telegram  and  San,  has  joined  the 
publicity  department  of  the  Ameri- 


Guild  Ousts 
'Slim'  Connelly, 
Reds'  Editor 


week  was  named 
associate  general 
manager  of  the 
Gannett  Newspa¬ 
pers  of  Roches¬ 
ter. 

The  announce¬ 
ment  was  made 
at  the  semi-an¬ 
nual  conference 
of  Gannett  ex¬ 
ecutives  by  Frank 
Tripp,  general 
manager  of  the 


Bridge 


He  is  the  author  of  “The  Froth 
Estate,”  a  book  dealing  with  his 
newspaper  experiences,  published 
in  1946. 

*  *  * 

Porter  Ward,  former  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Lewiston  (Ida.) 
Morning  Tribune,  has  been  named 
public  relations  director  for  the 
I.  A.  Simplot  Co.,  Boise,  Ida. 

*  *  * 

Mark  Finley,  formerly  news 
editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Times  for  five  years  and  before 


group.  The  Rochester  papers  are  j^at  with  the  Tucson  (Ariz.)  Daily 
the  Dernocrat  and  Chronicle  and  has  been  named  director 

limes-Umon.  ^he  Cleveland,  O.,  public  rela- 

In  his  new  post,  Mr  Bridge  department  of  the  D’Arcy 

will  assume  the  major  part  of  the  AHv^rtkin.*  Cn 


Advertising  Co. 

«  * 

Aycock  Brown,  a  former  police 


duties  of  Erwin  R.  Davenport, 
general  manager  of  the  two  papers 
since  1937.  Mr.  Bridge  has  been 
working  closely  with  Mr.  Daven-  reporter  for  the  Durham  (N.  C.) 
port  for  three  years.  Morning  Herald,  has  been  named 

Stepping  up  into  Mr.  Bridge’s  nianager  of  the  Dare  County 
former  post  is  Irving  H.  Fitch,  Tourist  Bureau,  Manteo,  N.  C. 
national  advertising  manager  of  ♦  ♦  * 

the  Rochester  papers.  Mrs.  Margaret  (Peg)  White, 

Mr.  Davenport  was  co-founder  formerly  radio,  TV  and  movie  edi- 
with  Frank  Gannett  of  the  group  tor  of  the  now  defunct  San  Diego 
which  now  numbers  21  newspa-  (Calif.)  Journal,  has  joined  the 
pers  and  five  radio  stations.  The  ABC  newsroom,  Hollywood,  as  a 
pair  first  became  associated  in  the  staff  writer, 
operation  of  newspaper  properties  ♦  *  * 

in  Elmira.  William  L.  Maner,  book  edi- 

Mr.  Bridge  took  over  the  newly  tor  of  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times- 
creatM  position  of  Gannett  ad-  Dispatch,  has  been  appointed  in- 
vertising  director  on  Nov.  27,  formation  officer  for  the  Virginia 
j  decade  state  Department  of  Welfare  and 

he  had  been  advertising  manager  Tnctifiitinns 
of  the  New  York  Times.  Earlier  *  *  * 

he  was  ass^iated  for  many  years  qavis  Douthit,  formerly  for 

i^nr  L  wT/ w"  seven  years  on  the  foreign  news 

t  "  desk  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  has 

special  consultant  on  newspaper  a1 

advertising  to  the  War  Finance  ^  c  relations  depart- 

_  ment  of  the  Farm  Bureau  Insur- 


In  Militai^  Service 

Maj.  Hal  D.  Steward,  former 
sportswriter  on  the  Fort  Collins 
(Colo.)  Coloradoan  and  a  former 
Los  Angeles — Phillip  M,  associate  ^itor  of  the  Armor 
“Slim”  Connelly,  Los  Angeles  ed-  ^ttgazme  (Washington),  has  re- 
itor  of  the  People's  World,  has  Ported  to  Fort  Benning,  Ga^  to 
been  ousted  from  the  Los  Angeles  beco^  public  information  officer 
Newspaper  Guild  on  the  ground  of  the  Infantry  Center.  For  tlw 
he  is  representative  of  manage-  three  yews  he  had  b«n  PIO 

of  the  1st  Cavalry  Division  m 

Mr.  Connelly,  who  was  a  char-  Kwea  ai^  Japan, 
ter  member  of  the  local  and  its  Campbell,  publisher  of 

first  president,  is  currently  in  jail  Vancouver  (Wash^.)  Coliim- 
in  lieu  of  $50,000  bond  as  one  has  received  orders  to  re- 

of  11  Pacific  Coast  Communist  port  back  for  military  duty  by 
Party  members  indicted  for  con-  mid-November, 
spiracy  to  overthrow  the  govern-  Cpl.  Mark  D.  Feinberg,  for- 
ment  by  force  and  violence.  merly  on  the  Hartford  (^nn.) 

,  f  XA  II  Courant  and  the  Springfield 

was  voted  by  the  locals  represen-  ^ted  to  sergeant  with  the 

tatiye  assembly  upon  recommen-  ^^3^  Fighter-Interceptor  Wing, 
dation  of  a  sj^ial  eligibility  com-  5  Air  Force,  at  Suffolk  Coun- 
mittee  appointed  to  s  udy  his  case  ^  Westhampton 

and  that  of  Ben  Nathanson,  for-  n  Y 

mer  administrative  officer  of  the  ^ 

.  signed  as  a  Cincinnati  (O.)  En¬ 
in  recommending  the  ouster  advertising  salesman  to  go 

he  committee  cited  a  section  of 

the  American  Newspaper  Gudd  3*1  Greenville,  S.  C. 

constitution  which  reads:  No  L 

person  actively  serving  the  m-  C.)  News 

terest  of  employers  as  against  the  observer,  has  been  promoted 
interest  of  the  Guild  shall  be  eli-  j^e 


gible  to  membership.” 


Marine  Corps. 


Division  of  the  Treasury, 

Mr,  Bridge’s  son,  John  F. 
Bridge,  is  on  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal  editorial  staff. 

Mr.  Fitch,  who  joined  the 


ance  Companies,  Columbus,  O.,  as 
a  special  writer. 

*  *  * 

Morris  Silver  has  left  the  New- 


Times- Union  advertising  staff  (N.  J.)  News  to  join  the  Bert 
Sept.  20,  1920,  was  appointed  Nevins  publicity  firm  in  New  York 
national  advertising  manager  of  City 


the  Rochester  papers  on  Nov.  1, 

1937. 

_ Births _ 

David  Fernow,  reporter  for  the 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News, 
and  Mrs.  Fernow  have  announced 
the  birth  of  a  son. 

«  *  * 

Sam  Justice,  with  the  McGraw- 
Hill  Publications  in  Washington,  ard’s  Washington  (D.  C.)  Daily 
and  formerly  with  the  Charlotte  News. 

(N.  C.)  Observer,  and  Mrs.  Jus- 

TICE  have  announced  the  birth  of  Wedding  Bells 

a  daughter.  ^ 

*  *  *  To  Anm  Pavfq  w'lPtv 

Bill  Hannan,  reporter  for  the  editor  of  the  Ardmore’  (Okla.) 
Stamford  (Conn.)  Advocate,  and  Ardmoreite,  to  Bill  Lauderdale, 
Mrs.  Hannan  are  parents  of  a  staff  announcer  for  Radio  Station 
baby  boy.  KVSO,  recently. 


Angelo  DeMio,  formerly  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  New  Haven  (Conn.) 
Evening  Register,  has  opened  a 
public  relations  office  in  Wethers¬ 
field,  Conn. 

... 

Norman  L.  Aronson  is  now 
manager  of  the  “Talking  Shop” 
section  of  Esquire  Magazine.  He 
was  formerly  retail  advertising 
representative  for  Scripps-How- 


The  recent  publisher’s  state-  Donnie  Smith,  former  copy- 
ment  of  ownership  and  manage-  the  Stamford  (Conn.)  Ad- 

ment  of  the  People’s  World,  the  vacate,  is  now  with  the  Army  in 
committee  said,  listed  Mr.  Con-  Germany, 
nelly  as  Los  Angeles  editor.  This  ■ 

listing,  the  committee  said,  placed 

him  in  the  ranks  of  management.  GrecfCf  Is  Promoted 
The  case  of  Mr.  Nathanson,  „  .  rtncinrr 

who  has  joined  the  Federal  Con-  DIVI  at  LOnSing 
ciliation  ^rvice,  was  submitted  to  Lansing,  Mich. — ^Three  veteran 
the  International  Executive  Board  employes  of  the  State  Journal  were 
Constitution  committee  for  de-  promoted  by  Publisher  Paul  A. 
cision.  Martin  in  step-ups  involving  the 

■  circulation  and  business  depart¬ 

ments. 

Executive  Changes  Ellis  E.  Gregg,  formerly  assist- 

Ori  Wi'c!r<nnain  Tlrfilv  ant  circulation  and  business  man- 
vvisco^in  i-'auy  ager,  becomes  business  manager  to 
WISCONSIN  Rapids  Wis.-F.  by  the 

Emery  Welch,  since  1947  in  the  of  Harry  A.  Wooton. 

display  advertising  department  of  ^ 

the  Wisco^n  Rapids  Daily  Trib-  ^.j^cuiatfon  promotion  manager, 
une,  has  been  appointed  local  ad-  circulation  manager, 

vertismg  manager  to  succeed  ^  ^j^^„ggd 

Frank  Tri^  who  d^d  r^enUy  at  circulation  district  manager 

lin  whhYh.  Trihil^. Swars  assistant  circulation  manager, 

been  with  the  Tribune  23  years  bas  been  with  the 

In  other  changes,  Don  Fehr-  Journal  32  years,  Mr.  Reed 

mann,  circulatioii  mana^r  since  30,  and  Mr.  Hogan  13. 

1946,  joins  the  display  advertising  ^ 

staff,  and  is  succeeded  by  Henry 

Silka  in  circulation  under  super-  Carriers'  Band  Leader 
vision  of  Earl  Worm,  credit  mana-  * 

ger.  Mrs.  Katherine  Easter  will  ^  ^ 

continue  to  handle  national  ad-  Indianapolis  J.  B.  y  a n da- 
vertising  accounts.  ^Vorker,  rounder  or  the  /fio/fl* 

Joseph  Novakovich,  formerly  napolis  News  Newsboy’s  Band  and 
with  the  Elroy  (Wis.)  Leader-  director  of  the  carrier  organiza- 
Tribune,  becomes  classified  adver-  tion  for  51  years,  appeared  as 
tising  manager,  succeeding  John  guest  conductor  for  the  United 
Welch,  who  has  resigned  to  join  States  Marine  Band  during  its  re- 
the  Fey  Publishing  Q).  cent  visit  here. 

Richard  Davis,  advertising  di-  The  two-concert  appearance  was 
rector  and  business  manager  of  sponsored  by  the  News  for  the 
the  Daily  Tribune,  will  continue  benefit  of  the  Indianapolis  Slervicc- 
to  supervise  the  local  and  classi-  men’s  Center.  More  than  8,000 
tied  advertising  departments.  persons  attended.  ' 
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about  this  SPACE  SHIP  RACKET? 

Oaky  Doaks,  the  tin-plated  knight,  has  just  one  answer.  He  never  gets  too 
serious  about  anything. 

That's  why  Oaky  is  "one  of  the  few  comic  strips  that  can  still  be  called 
comic." 

Write  or  wire  for  advance  proofs  of  Oaky's  great  new  Space  Adventure.  It's 
one  more  demonstration  of  how  adroitly  Ralph  Fuller  spoofs  the  sacred 
and  not-so-sacred  cows  of  our  time. 


50  Rockefeller  Plaza 


NEWSFEATURES 


THE  BASIC  FEATURE  SERVICE 
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SYNDICATES 


The  Hardale  Syndicate — 
A  One-Feature  Operation 

By  Erwin  Knoll 


When  the  New  York  Sun  went 
down  almost  two  years  ago,  many 
of  the  employes  went  to  other 
newspaper  jobs,  some  retired,  and 
some  entered  new  fields.  Two  de¬ 
cided  to  take  a  fling  at  the  syndi¬ 
cate  business,  and  today  run  a 
thriving  little  one-feature  opera¬ 
tion  from  a  hotel  suite  off  New 
York’s  Fifth  Avenue. 

The  idea  for  the  Hardale  Syn¬ 
dicate  originated  with  Philip  L. 
Meyer,  former  classified  display 
manager  and  retail  advertising 
manager  of  the  Sun.  In  May, 
1950,  he  persuaded  Norris  Hark- 
ness,  who  had  been  camera  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Sun,  that  there  might 
be  a  market  for  a  new  weekly 
column  on  photography.  Mr. 
Harkness  tossed  off  17  columns, 
turned  them  over  to  Mr.  Meyer, 
and  left  for  a  European  vacation. 
When  next  he  heard  from  his 
partner,  “Let’s  Take  Pictures”  was 
in  11  newspapers. 

First  paper  to  try  the  column 
was  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Star- 
Ledger,  always  ready  to  experi¬ 
ment  with  a  new  feature.  When 
Editor  Philip  Hochstein  asked  Mr. 
Meyer  how  many  papers  were 
using  “Let’s  Take  Pictures,”  the 
business  end  of  Hardale  Syndi¬ 
cate  replied:  “When  you  buy, 
we’ll  have  a  customer.” 

Today  the  column  appears  in 
35  papers,  with  a  total  circulation 
of  6,300,000.  Each  weekly  col¬ 
umn  is  composed  of  three  to  five 
separate  items.  A  two-column 
photo,  usually  taken  by  Mr.  Hark¬ 
ness,  illustrates  the  lead  item. 


Topics  touched  on  include  all 
those  of  interest  to  amateur  pho¬ 
tographers,  except  that  product 
news  and  plugs  for  specific  equip¬ 
ment  are  strictly  excluded.  Local 
variations,  particularly  weather 
and  seasonal  conditions,  often 
necessitate  the  preparation  of  al¬ 
ternate  copy  for  papers  in  vari¬ 
ous  sections  of  the  U.  S.  and 
Canada. 

Last  month  Mr.  Harkness 
added  the  presidency  of  the  Pho¬ 
tographic  ^ciety  of  America  to 
his  list  of  activities,  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  directorship  of  educa¬ 
tion  for  U.  S.  Camera  magazine, 
for  which  he  also  conducts  a  teen¬ 
age  column.  He  is  a  frequent 
speaker  before  camera  clubs  and 
photo  dealer  associations,  and  is 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

Before  joining  the  Sun  as  cam¬ 
era  editor  in  1940,  Mr.  Harkness 
edited  Photographic  Trade  News 
and  served  as  executive  secretary 
of  both  the  New  York  Photo 
Dealers  Guild  and  the  National 
Photo  Dealers  Association.  His 
books  include  “Table  Top  Pho¬ 
tography”  and  “Negative  and 
Print  Retouching.” 

Eventually,  when  the  white 
space  situation  eases  up,  the  Har¬ 
dale  Syndicate  hopes  to  add 
more  hobby  features.  Its  slogan: 
“Hardale  for  Hobbies.” 

EPS  Offers  ‘Jim  Davis/ 

New  Strip  with  Negro  Hero 

“Jim  Davis,”  a  general-release 
adventure  strip  featuring  a  Negro 


He^s  a  card 


expert,  and  reformed  pinochle  player,  who  was 
invited  to  a  bridge  party  when  a  law  school  senior 
and  embarrassed  because  he  didn’t  know  how  to 
play . . .  rose  to  rank  No.  1  among  the  47,475,998  bridge 


4  K  Q  J  10  4 

VQ 

♦  KQ97 
A  10  6 


players  in  the  I  .S.,  tells  others  how  in 


Goren  on  Bridge 

The  top  authority,  has  won  more  bridge  titles 
than  any  player  in  history,  has  his  name  on 
every  major  trophy,  is  a  perennial  All-American 
...writes  entertainingly,  diagrams  hands  when 
he  calls  a  spade  a  spade... wins  a  large  following 
among  fans  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages.  For  proofs 
and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager. . . 


Chicago  Trihune^New  Yorh.Biews 

Ntfimm  BulltiInQ,  York 
9gnUBCaiC  Trikune  Tou>er,  CMraao 


hero,  is  being  offered  by  Enter¬ 
prising  Feature  Syndicate  for 
first  release  in  mid-#hnuary.  The 
strip  will  recount  the  exploits  of 
a  newsman  on  a  metropolitan 
daily.  First  episode  is  situated  in 
Korea,  where  the  hero  works  as 
a  war  correspondent. 

“Jim  Davis”  will  be  written  by 
Llewellyn  Ransom,  a  former  re¬ 
porter,  and  drawn  by  Ross  An- 
dru,  a  veteran  of  the  “Tarzan” 
strip. 

The  daily  strip  will  be  avail¬ 
able  in  four  and  five-column  size, 
mat  or  proof.  Plans  for  a  Sunday 
page  are  in  the  works.  Story  out¬ 
lines  for  “Jim  Davis”  will  be 
submitted  to  subscribing  editors 
six  weeks  before  release  dates  to 
permit  editors  to  comment  or 
suggest  changes. 

'Kid-Bits/  New  Panel 
From  General  Features 

General  Features  Corp.  is 
offering  “Kid-Bits,”  a  new  one- 
column  humor  panel,  for  first  re¬ 
lease  Nov.  19. 

Drawn  by  Arnie  Mossier,  the 
panels  will  feature  the  cute  and 
witty  sayings  of  children.  All 
gags  will  be  reader-contributed, 
with  engraved  “Kid-Bits  Diplo¬ 
mas”  to  the  children  whose  say¬ 
ings  are  used  in  the  panels. 

Ruark  Leads  Columnists  in 
Guide-Post  Consumer  Poll 

Robert  C.  Ruark,  United  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate  columnist,  has 
been  named  “The  Outstanding 
Newspaper  Columnist  of  1951”  in 
a  survey  of  2,000  women  living  in 
the  Pittsburgh  area.  He  received 
17%  of  all  votes  cast  in  answer 
to  the  question:  “Who  is  your 
favorite  newspaper  columnist?” 
The  survey  was  conducted  by 
Guide-Post  Consumer  Research. 

Runner-up  in  the  write-in  bal¬ 
loting,  which  named  71  column¬ 
ists,  was  UFS’  Frederick  C.  Oth- 
man.  King  Features  Syndicate’s 
Walter  W  i  n  c  h  e  1 1  was  third. 
Fourth-ranking  in  women’s  prefer¬ 
ence  was  local  columnist  Gilbert 
Love,  followed  closely  by  KFS’ 
Westbrook  Pegler. 

Only  four  places  among  the 
top  25  columnists  selected  went 
to  local  staffers. 


*The  easy-to-read  news  face! 
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Ed  Introduces  Teen 
Sole  Driving  Pledge 

Carl  Ed,  who  draws  “Harold 
Teen”  comic  strip  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune-New  York  News 
Syndicate,  has  introduced  a  safe 
driving  pledge  for  teen-agers  in¬ 
to  his  strip.  The  device  is  a 
pledge  to  be  signed  by  young 
men  and  women  and  their  fathers. 
For  men,  there  is  a  “man  to  man” 
pledge,  and  for  women  there  is  a 
“dad  to  daughter”  version. 

In  signing  it,  the  young  person 
agrees  to  drive  safely  and  re¬ 
sponsibly,  obeying  traffic  rules, 
spurning  liquor  while  driving  and 
not  driving  while  sleepy.  The 
idea  is  being  promoted  nationally 
by  the  Inter  -  Industry  Highway 
Safety  Committee,  Washington. 

New  Columns  on  Hollywood, 
Servicemen's  Problems 
Ridgely  Cummings,  1843  N. 
Cherokee  Ave.,  Hollywood,  re¬ 
ports  he  is  writing  and  person¬ 
ally  syndicating  a  new  weekly  col¬ 
umn  on  the  movie  capital.  The 
column  now  appears  in  seven 
papers,  is  available  to  others.  Mr. 
Cummings  describes  as  his  “best 
client”  the  Yellowknife  (Canada) 
News  of  the  North,  which  “pays 
off  in  Hudson  Bay  blankets.” 

*  *  « 

William  S.  Bishop,  formerly  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Chicago  Herald- 
American’s  “Soldier’s  Friend”  de¬ 
partment,  is  now  writing  a  column 
on  “Your  War  Problems”  for  the 
National  Newspaper  Syndicate. 
Mr.  Bishop,  who  served  in  the 
Army  during  World  War  I  and 
with  the  Navy  in  World  War  11, 
deals  with  personal  problems  of 
service  men  and  their  employers. 

News  and  Notes 

Robert  B.  Pearsall,  formerly 
on  the  sales  staffs  of  General 
Features  (Dorp,  and  the  Me- 
Naught  Syndicate,  has  joined 
Enterprising  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate  as  sales  manager. 

NEA’s  strip,  “The  First  Thanks¬ 
giving,”  illustrated  by  Walt  Scott, 
was  adopted  by  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  school  system  as  cIms- 
room  material  when  its  publication 
began  Oct.  29  in  the  San  Ditgo 
Evening  Tribune.  l 

■ 

Jack  Galvin,  Jr.,  Goes  | 
Back  to  Newspapers  I 

Pacific  Grove,  Calif.  —  Jack 
Galvin,  Jr.,  has  acquired  sole  own¬ 
ership  in  the  Pacific  Grove  Tribuni 
in  a  return  to  newspapers.  He  for¬ 
merly  was  assistant  publisher,  i 
Richmond  (Calif.)  Independent, 
sold  by  his  father  in  1947  after  35  ^ 
years  as  publisher  of  that  newspa-  j 
per. 

■ 

Re-elected  to  Council 

Cincinnati,  O. — Douglass  M. 
Allen,  Times-Star  feature  writ^ 
and  Potter  Stewart,  lawyer  and  : 
former  reporter  for  that  paper, 
have  been  re-elected  to  City 
Council  on  the  Republican  ticket 
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125,000  Travelers  Daily  Using 

New  Port  Authority  Bus  Terminal 


One  of  the  busiest  places  in  New  York  is  the  glistening 
new  Port  Authority  Bus  Terminal  at  8th  Avenue  and  41st 
Street.  All  commuter  lines  entering  the  city  now  use  the 
new  terminal,  plus  a  majority  of  lines  serving  more 
distant  points  — adding  up  to  a  daily  total  of  125,000 
passengers  arriving  and  leaving  in  5200  buses.  The  ter¬ 
minal's  peak-hour  capacity  is  5'70  commuter  and  1 50  long¬ 
distance  departures  an  hour  — an  average  of  12  a  minute. 


The  new  terminal,  built  with  a  framework  of  Bethlehem 
Structural  Steel,  is  splendidly  fulfilling  its  two  main  pur¬ 
poses:  to  ease  traffic  congestion  in  New  York’s  midtown 
streets,  and  to  make  bus  travel  into  and  out  of  the  city  more 
convenient  and  comfortable,  and  much  faster,  especially 
for  commuters.  Since  the  terminal  was  opened  early  last 
winter,  travel  by  bus  has  risen  steadily  as  more  and  more 
passengers  have  learned  the  advantages  of  the  new  facilities. 


I  he  Port  Authority  Bus  Terminal,  built  and  operated  by  The  Port  of  New  York  Authority;  John  M.  Kyle,  chief  engineer;  Frank  Carey,  resident  engineer.  Steel 
fabricated  and  erected  by  Harris  Structural  Steel  Co.  Structural  steel  in  terminal  and  ramps,  and  steel  pipe  for  radiant-heating  of  ramps,  by  Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 


,,,GIDC3i 


Passengers  boarding  a  long-distance  bus  on 
terminal’s  lower  level,  which  is  set  apart  for 
this  type  of  traffic.  Buses  to  the  many  sub¬ 
urban  points  depart  from  the  top  level. 


The  system  of  ramps,  linking  terminal  with 
Lincoln  Tunnel  under  Hudson  River,  is 
radiant-heated,  using  Bethlehem  Rayduct 
steel  pipe,  for  freedom  from  ice  and  snow. 


Front  of  bus  terminal,  showing  main  pas¬ 
senger  entrance.  Bethlehem  Structural 
Steel  was  used  both  in  the  terminal  and 
in  the  ramps  leading  to  Lincoln  Tunnel. 
The  roof  of  the  terminal  forms  a  3-acre 
parking  lot  with  a  capacity  of  450  cars. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL 
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“HI,  DR.  CRANE!” 

Ben  Wickman,  Jr.  (standing),  talented  Promotion 
Manager  of  the  Cleveland  NEWS,  welcomes  Dr, 
George  Washington  Crane’s  famous  “WORRY 
CLINIC”  column  to  the  NEWS.  It  started  Oct.  1 
and  pulled  over  900  letters  within  the  first  4  weeks. 


Director  Named 
By  International 
Press  Institute 

E.  J.  B.  Rose,  now  of  the  Ob¬ 
server,  London,  has  been  named 
director  of  the  International  Press 
Institute,  it  was  announced  this 
week  by  Lester  Markel,  chairman 
of  the  Institute's  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  and  Sunday  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times.  Mr.  Rose  will 
assume  his  post  on  Dec.  1  at  the 
Institute's  headquarters,  Munster- 
grasse  9,  Zurich  1,  Switzerland. 

The  Institute,  with  a  Secretariat 
supported  by  grants  from  the  Ford 
E.  J.  B.  Rose  and  Rockefeller  Foundations,  is  an 

_  organization  of  editors  from  the 

■KK  r*  r*  k  countries  of  the  world.  It  is 

McCcirtny  CrGQtGS  dedicated  to  the  preservation  and 

2  MorG  TgXQS  WGGkliGS  strengthening  of  the  free  press  and 
Houston-Two  new  Texas  into  problems  of  inter¬ 
newspapers  have  been  established  .•  ,  ^ 

by  Oilman  Glenn  H.  McCarthy.  National  Com- 

They  are  the  eighth  and  ninth  in  whose  purpose  is  to  xt- 

his  group  of  community  weeklies,  f  “'f  members  and  to  promote  the 
the  Citizen  Newspapers.  **  m  their  own  areas, 

_  .  .  _  ^  are  operating  in  21  countries; 

One  IS  in  Freeport,  covering  others  are  in  process  of  organiza- 
what  IS  known  as  the  Brazosport  ^^out  30  more  countries. 

Area;  the  o  her  is  in  Texas  City  Secretariat  began  its  work 

covering  a|l  of  the  Galveston  z^^ich  on  Sept.  1.  Three  re- 


The  Worry  Clinic 


This  is  an  all-purpose  column. 
It  attracts  everybody.  For  it  cov¬ 
ers  these  vital  human  interests 
every  week: 

Mon. — Love  Problem 
Tues. — ^Business  Strategy 
Wed. — Child  Case 
Thurs. — ^Nervous  Uls 
Fri. — ^Marriage  Case 
Sat. — Personality  Case 


McCarthy  CrGatGs 


County  Mainland. 

In  Texas  City,  James  F.  Dona- 


search  projects  are  under  way:  a 
survey  of  the  status  of  press  free- 


Dr.  Crane  has  5  children.  As  an 
obstetrician,  he  delivered  his  own 
youngsters! 

As  a  pediatrician,  he  vaccinated; 
inoculated  and  medicated  them. 

As  a  psychologist,  he  has 
steered  their  thinking  along  the 
lines  of  “horse  sense.” 


hue,  former  display  superintendent  world;  an  investigation 

of  the  Dallas  Times-Herald  is  coverage  and  presentation  of 

manager,  and  Ernest  Tidyman  for-  3^jg„jjg 

mer  promotion  manager  of  the  ^^e  ex- 

CiUzens,  IS  editor.  jg^^  ^j^g  quajj^y  of  the  news 

Bill  Sitton,  an  advertising  man  between  countries.  Sev- 

with  the  Qtizens,  is  manager,  g^^, 

special  seminars  in  which  edi-  | 

Glen  Heath,  fomerly  with  Ae  countries  will 

Freeport  Daily  Review,  is  editor  rticipate  are  also  in  preparation, 
at  Freeport.  ..j„  ^j^g  jg^  ^j^gg 

The  two  new  newspapers  bnng 

was  founded,”  said  Mr. 

the  circulation  of  the  Citizen 

than  ever  convinced  of  the  value 
135,000,  according  to  Mr.  Me-  j  organization.  We 


NGwspapGr  WGGk 
ObsGrvGd  in  Okinawa 


believe  that  it  can  help  greatly  in 
the  basic  world  problem  —  the 
problem  of  understanding  —  first, 
by  building  closer  ties  among  the 
editors,  and  so  among  the  peoples 


As  a  psychologist,  he  has  Naha,  Okinawa — Sponsored  by  the  free  world;  second,  by  help- 
tK»;r  thinVin.,  oir,r.n  thc  Okitiawa  Sliimbun  Kyokai  mg  to  overcome  the  obstacles  to 

eered  their  thinking  along  the  (Okinawa  Publishers  and  Editors  a  free  exchange  of  information, 

aes  of  “horse  sense.”  Association),  the  first  annual  Ryu-  We  are  gratified  with  the  enthusi- 

kyuan  Newspaper  Week  was  con-  astic  reception  the  Institute  idea 

He  has  missed  church  but  3  ducted  Oct.  21-27  after  the  pat-  has  had  among  men  concerns 


It's  authoritative  for  Dr.  Crane 
has  both  an  M.D.  and  a  Ph.D. 
Your  readers  prefer  top  scientists. 

It's  economical,  for  it  includes 
5  fields  of  reader  interest  in  this 
one  comprehensive  feature.  That 
frees  space  for  more  local  news. 
Ask  Nat  R.  Howard  about  Dr. 
Crane. 


times  in  30  years,  so  he  sets  them 
a  positive  moral  example. 

What  other  columnist  can  match 
Dr.  Crane's  versatile  experience 
and  prestige? 

Who  else  can  attract  laymen  and 
scientists  at  the  same  time?  Dr. 
Crane  received  personal  letters 
from  865  doctors  in  October  alone! 


tern  of  similar  observances  in  the  with  the^  vast  questions  of  public 
United  States  and  Japan.  opinion.” 

Impetus  was  given  to  the  pro-  Mr.  Rose  is  42  years  old  and  a 
gram  through  an  announcement  of  graduate  of  Oxford.  During  World 


Yuhei  Izumi,  Acting  Chief  Execu-  War  II  he  held  the  rank  of  Wing 
tive  of  the  Provisional  Central  Commander  in  the  Royal  Air 
Government,  endorsing  the  plan  Force,  and  later  served  as  Deputy 


to  publicize  the  role  of  the  re 
sponsible  press  in  a  democratii 
society  . 


of  the  re-  Director  of  Intelligence  at  the  Air 
democratic  Ministry,  London.  After  the  war 
he  became  manager  of  the  Reu- 


HOPKINS  SYNDICATE,  INC. 

520  N.  Michigan  Chicago  11 


Mr.  Izumi  said  that  Newspaper  ters  Feature  Company.  He  joined 
Week  marked  a  “milestone”  on  the  Observer  staff  in  1948. 
the  road  along  which  the  postwar  ■ 

Ry^yjian  papers  had  pro-  HeOtSl  Post  Fonned 
The  Shimbun  Kyokai  conducted  San  Francisco— Recruited  orig- 


Ry^yuan  newspapers  had  pro-  HGarst  Post  FomiGd 

The  Shimbun  Kyokai  conducted  .  San  Francisco— Recruited  ong- 
a  slogan  contest,  and  the  winning  inally  from  the  San  Francisco  Ex- 
slogan  of  the  1,824  submitted  aminer,  first  Hearst  newspaper,  the 
was:  “Give  Freedom  to  the  News-  William  Randolph  Hearst  Post  of 
papers,  and  Give  Truth  to  the  the  American  Legion  is  being  or- 
People.”  ganized  here. 
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Kansas  TTS 
Circuit  Okayed 
By  AP  Group 

Kansas  City — Kansas  members 
of  the  Associated  Press,  at  their 
annual  meeting  here  Nov.  4-5, 
approved  conversion  of  the  Kan¬ 
sas  state  leased  wire  to  Teletype¬ 
setter  operation. 

Missouri  members,  meeting 
jointly  with  the  Kansans,  request¬ 
ed  TTS  service  for  their  circuit  as 
soon  as  arrangements  can  be 
made. 

The  groups  adopted  resolutions 
urging  President  Truman  to  re¬ 
consider  his  Executive  Order  on 
security  and  commending  the  AP 
for  its  increasing  attention  to  in¬ 
terpretative  writing. 

E.  L.  Dale,  publisher  of  the 
Carthage  (Mo.)  Press,  was  elected 
Missouri  chairman,  and  Clyde 
Reed,  publisher  of  the  Parsons 
(Kan.)  Sun,  was  named  Kansas 
chairman. 

A  record  number  of  pictures, 
306,  was  entered  in  the  newsphoto 
contest.  Fred  Brooks  of  the 
Salina  (Kan.)  Journal  won  the 
Sweepstakes  prize  for  his  entry, 
“Wakeeney  Tornado.” 

Harold  V.  Lyle,  Topeka  Daily 
Capital,  won  first  prize  in  the  spe¬ 
cial  flood  pictures  division. 

■ 

Oregon,  Washington 
TTS  Circuits  in  '52 
Portland,  Ore.  —  Associated 
Press  Teletypesetter  circuits  will 
be  established  in  Oregon  and 
Washington  probably  by  March, 
1952,  it  was  decided  at  the  Fall 
meeting  of  the  Oregon-Washing- 
ton  AP  Members  Association  here 
Nov.  9. 

William  H.  Cowles,  publisher 
of  the  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokes- 
man-Review  &  Chronicle,  was  re¬ 
elected  chairman  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  AP  group.  Robert  Letts 
Jones,  of  the  Salem  Capital  Jour¬ 
nal,  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
Oregon  group. 

Chairmen  of  the  continuing 
study  groups  will  be  Erwrin  H. 
Reiger,  Vancouver  (Wash.)  Col¬ 
umbian,  and  J.  W.  (Bud)  Forrest- 
I  er,  Pendleton  East  Oregonian. 

I  The  sweepstakes  prize  in  the 
;  news  photography  contest  was 
taken  by  Frank  Sterrett  of  the 
Oregonian.  Other  first  place  win¬ 
ners  were:  Allen  DeLay,  Oregon¬ 
ian;  Edmund  Lee,  Portland  Jour¬ 
nal;  Bill  Kay,  ^okane  Spokes¬ 
man-Review;  James  S.  Rayner, 
Yakima  (Wash.)  Republic;  R. 
Harlow  SchilUos,  Eugene  (Ore.) 
Register-Guard;  and  Bus  Howdy- 
shell,  Pendleton  East  Oregonian. 

■ 

Turkey  Day  Event 

St.  Louis — The  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat  will  sponsor  a  city  champion¬ 
ship  high  school  football  game 
on  Thanksgiving  Day,  the  winners 
to  receive  a  “Globe-Democrat 
bowl”  traveling  trophy. 


THE  JERSEY  JOURNAL 

Hudson  County,  N.  J. 

announces  that 
it  is  taking  over  the 

CIRCULATION  LISTS 
NEWS  SERVICES 
and  FEATURES 

of  the 

which  suspended  publication 
on  Saturday,  November  17th 

CIRCULATION  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

(estimated)  fj  fj  fj  fj 

Net  Paid  Doily  ^  W  ^  W  W  W 

Largest  Daily  Circulation  Ever  Known 
in  Hudson  County,  New  Jersey 

THE  JERSEY  JOURNAL 

New  Jersey’s  Largest  Evening  Paper  Outside  of  Newark 
with  complete  coverage  of  Hudson  County 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Represented  Nationally  by 

STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 
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carries  the 
TzSfcl  news  for  . . . 


THE 


TELEGRAPH- 
HERALD 

Dubuque,  Iowa 


*The  easy-to-read  news  face! 


LINOTYPE 


D 
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EMPAPERNEWSi 


Australia 

•  The  only  journal  giving  the 
newt  of  advertisers,  advertis¬ 
ing  agents,  publishing,  print¬ 
ing  and  commercial  radio  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

If  you  are  planning  sales 
campaigns  or  are  interested 
in  these  territories  read 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

15  Homilton  Street 
Sydney,  Anitralla 

Published  Monthly.  One  Year  Subscription 
$2.25 _ 


Print  it  in 
the  Westv 


‘T  fOR 
p  WESTERN 
DISTRIBUTION 


Save  time  and  money  ...  let  us 
print  vour  magazine,  newspa¬ 
per,  catalog,  comic  book,  adver¬ 
tising  circular,  etc.,  on  news¬ 
print.  Black,  color  or  process 
colors.  Fast,  modern  rotary 
presses.  Fly  us  the  copy  and  lay¬ 
outs,  mats  or  plates.  Let  us 
quote  on  your  needs. 

Rodgers  & 
McDonald 

PUBLISHERS,  INC. 

Rotary  Printing  Specialists 
Exclusively  on  Newsprint 

2621  West  54th  Street 
Los  Angeles  43,  Californio 


Temporary  paper  shortage  may  limit 
our  ability  to  serve  you  now.  But 
please  write  for  samples  anyway. 
Press  time  is  available. 

NAME  . 

ADDRESS  .  . 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 

National  Classified 
Needs  Local  Selling 

By  Dcmiel  L  Lionel, 

CAM,  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle 


the  classified  development  plan  to 
be  presented  to  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  O.  S.  (Wes)  Wespe, 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal 
and  Times,  comes  sonre  stimulat¬ 
ing  thinking  on  the  opportunities 
that  lie  before  us.  He  says: 

“The  Merchandise  for  Sale  col¬ 
umns  could  be  expanded  if  manu¬ 
facturers  of  heavy  consumer 
goods,  quite  generally,  would  en¬ 
courage  all  dealers  who  handle 


With  the  Bureau  of  Advertising 
about  to  undertake  a  program  of 
classified  development  for  the  first 
time  in  its  history,  it  is  essential 
that  CAMs  focus  their  attention 
on  the  whole  question  of  national 
classified  linage. 

While  much  of  the  material 
that  may  be  developed  in  the 
research  project  to  be  conducted 
by  the  Bureau  will  provide  valu¬ 
able  sales  tools  for  local  classified 
linage,  the  general  purpose  of  the 
program  is  to  obtain  additional 
revenue  for  newspapers  from  na- 
^  tional  classified. 

In  answer  to  my  query  to  sev¬ 
eral  members  of  the  Classified 
Clinic  Panel,  Gil  Gillett,  Flint 
(Mich.)  Journal,  offers  a  care¬ 
fully  thought  out  discussion  of 
several  aspects  of  the  problem. 
Says  Gil: 

“I  think  the  most  immediate 
prospects  that  we  would  receive 
the  greatest  return  from  are:  (1) 
farm  machinery  and  farm  prod¬ 
ucts;  (2)  appliances  of  all  kinds; 
(3)  automobiles  and  related  parts 
and  services. 

Pnrina  Suggests  Ads 
“Those,  of  course,  are  the  big 
three  who  have  many  classifica¬ 
tions.  There  are  two  ways  that  we 
can  get  the  national  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  these  products  into  classi¬ 
fied  and  many  of  them  already 
are  in  one  way.  For  example; 
the  Purina  Feed  Ck).  is  furnish¬ 
ing  all  their  dealers  with  a  very 
fine  book  of  suggested  and  highly 
recommended  classified  ads  for 
their  dealers  to  run  in  their  local 
newspapers  under  the  dealers’  own 
signatures. 

“At  the  present  time,  they  do 
not  reimburse  the  dealers  for  any 
advertising  run,  but  in  our  case 
here  in  Flint,  we  have  been  get¬ 
ting  much  improved  copy  from 
the  local  Purina  dealer  since  he 
has  had  this  book  in  his  hands, 
because  the  Purina  Company  em¬ 
phasizes  that  the  ad  should  be  run 
exactly  as  phrased. 

“I  know  that  there  are  many 
other  companies  in  the  above 
three  classifications  that  are  now 
doing  much  to  promote  the  use 
of  classified  by  their  dealers. 

Reimbursement  for  Ads 
“The  next  step,  of  course,  and 
one  in  which  we  can  benefit  the 
most  is  to  get  the  national  manu¬ 
facturers  to  reimburse  their  deal¬ 
ers  percentage-wise  for  every  ad 
I  they  run  over  their  own  signa- 
I  tures  that  features  the  manufac- 
I  turers’  products.  One  company 
I  that  we  are  now  running  that  does 
,  this  is  Necchi  Sewing  Machine 
■  Co.,  who  is  reimbursing  dealers 


50%  of  the  cost  of  the  individ¬ 
ual's  ad.  Appliance  dealers  are 
doing  more  of  this  type  of  thing 
in  display  probably  than  any 
other  general  classification. 

“While  I  know  some  newspa¬ 
pers  do  not  favor  this  because 
of  the  fact  that  national  advertis¬ 
ers  get  the  advantage  of  the  local 
rate  by  so  doing,  1  do  think  that 
in  the  long  run  newspapers  as  a 
whole  will  profit  by  more  of  this 
type  of  advertising,  in  both  dis¬ 
play  and  classified  advertising. 
First,  national  advertising  will  be 
more  productive  if  it  is  run  over 
a  local  dealer’s  signature  and  a 
local  dealer  certainly  pushes  the 
manufacturer’s  product  if  the 
manufacturer  is  supporting  him 
with  an  advertising  appropriation 
that  he  spends  himself  rather  than 
having  to  depend  on  national  ad¬ 
vertising  that  is  way  over  his  head 
in  magazines,  billboards,  radio, 
etc. 

“Personally,  I  think  that  the 
ANCAM’s  efforts  to  promote 
more  national  classified  advertising 
should  be  in  this  manner  rather 
than  trying  to  sell  national  adver¬ 
tisers  on  releasing  general  name¬ 
building  type  of  ads  for  classified 
publication. 

“CAMs  can  cooperate  at  the 
local  level  by  hammering  away 
at  their  local  outlets  to  prod  their 
manufacturers  for  an  advertising 
appropriation  that  they  can  spend 
as  they  see  fit  in  their  local  mar¬ 
ket.” 

Question  of  Format 

Many  of  us  are  thinking  pre¬ 
cisely  along  these  lines.  One  of 
the  prejudices  on  the  part  of  most 
national  manufacturers  that  will 
have  to  be  overcome  is  their 
reluctance  to  subsidize  classified 
advertising  by  dealers  because 
newspapers  will  not  depart  from 
classified  style  to  print  trademarks 
and  logotypes.  While  some  papers 
have  a  flexible  typographical  for¬ 
mat  in  classified  most  do  not. 

Part  of  the  sales  job  that  will 
have  to  be  done  at  the  national 
level  is  to  convince  manufacturers 
that  classified  advertising  is  prov¬ 
ing  highly  profitable  for  dealers 
with  product  names  in  whatever 
type  the  newspaper  permits.  The 
nationwide  drive  CAMs  make 
during  “Brand  Names  Week” 
shows  our  consciousness  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  use  of  na¬ 
tionally  known  brands  in  classi¬ 
fied  ads  even  in  agate  type. 

Trade-in  Possibilities 

From  a  veteran  member  of  the 
original  advisory  group  of  25  who 
met  in  Chicago  during  the  war 
to  map  out  the  early  blueprints  of 


their  products  to  push  new  sales 
to  the  limit,  through  acceptance 
of  used  units  on  a  liberal  trade- 
in  basis  and  merchandising  those 
trade-in  items,  as  fast  as  received, 
through  the  one  quick,  economi¬ 
cal  and  most  effective  means — 
newspaper  classified  advertising. 

“Similar  techniques  and  similar 
use  of  newspaper  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  offer  the  key  to  a  vastly 
expanded  output  by  makers  of 
such  items  as  washing  machines, 
electric  refrigerators,  vacuum 
cleaners,  radios,  adding  machines, 
typewriters,  television  sets,  air¬ 
planes,  helicopters,  motorboats, 
sewing  machines,  pianos,  furni¬ 
ture,  household  appliances,  trucks, 
housetrailers,  motorcycles,  bicy¬ 
cles,  tires  and  similar  lines. 

“Such  a  merchandising  program 
would  not  operate  successfully 
for  these  industries  unless  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  enters  the  picture. 
So,  it  is  in  the  effective  use  of 
classified  advertising  that  manu¬ 
facturers,  jobbers  and  dealers  need 
the  enlightenment,  advice  and  help 
of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising.” 

Too  many  dealers  in  almost 
every  line  of  merchandise  shun 
the  “trade-in”  angle  entirely  or 
“wholesale”  their  trade-ins,  prefer- 
ing  not  to  be  bothered  with  set¬ 
ting  up  a  used  department.  These 
dealers  offer  a  fine  potential  for 
classified  linage  if  they  can  be 
convinced  of  the  profit  making 
possibilities  of  such  a  department 
thanks  to  the  quick  turnover  of 
such  merchandise  through  classi¬ 
fied. 

■ 

Hodding  Carter's  Paper 
Issues  72-Pg.  Edition 

Greenville,  Miss. — A  72-page 
“Greater  Greenville”  edition  was 
published  Wednesday,  Oct.  31  by 
the  Greenville  Delta  Democrat- 
Times.  It  was  the  largest  edition 
published  in  the  newspaper’s  his¬ 
tory.  Hodding  Carter  is  editor 
and  publisher. 

Nearly  200  pictures  were  used. 
In  excess  of  1 10,500  lines  of  local 
advertising  was  carried  in  the  edi¬ 
tion. 

■ 

$375,000  Mortgage 

Hartford — ^The  Herald  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  publisher  of  the  New  Brit¬ 
ain  (Conn.)  JJerald,  afternoon 
daily,  has  taken  out  a  $375,000 
mortgage  with  the  Connecticut 
General  Life  Insurance  Co.,  cov¬ 
ering  the  land  and  building  it  is 
erecting  at  the  corner  of  Corbin 
Place  and  Chestnut  St.,  New  Brit¬ 
ain.  It  is  payable  over  a  20-year 
period  beginning  on  Aug.  1,  1952. 
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eaglG  is  the 

national  bird 


newspaper 


Let’s  see  now:  the  bird  is  what  a  newspaper  man  would 
get  if  he  worked  on  the  Eagle  and  neglected  to  write  the 
name  of  his  paper  with  a  capital  “E.” 


In  the  same  way,  a  capital  “C”  is  indicated  when  you 
write  or  print  Coke — the  friendly  abbreviation  for 
Coca-Cola,  Coke  is  a  proper  name,  and  correct  usage 
calls  for  an  upper-case  initial. 


Also,  Coke  is  a  registered  trade-mark.  Good  practice 
requires  the  owner  of  a  trade-mark  to  protect  it  diligently. 


So,  for  two  very  practical  reasons,  we  keep  asking  you  to 
use  a  capital  “C”  for  Coke — please. 


Ask  for  it  either  way 
. . .  ioth  trade-marks 
mean  the  same  thing. 


THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY 
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Markets  are  people- 
square 

WHEN  space  buyers,  sales¬ 
men,  research  people,  dis¬ 
trict  managers  and  manufactur¬ 
ers  visit  your  city,  do  they  have 
any  preliminary  information 
that  might  help  them  to  decide 
to  make  your  newspaper  a  365- 
day-a-year  salesman  for 
their  goods  or  services? 

In  your  files,  you  have 
case  histories  of  success¬ 
ful  retailers,  stories  of 
the  civic  projects  that 
you  helped  create,  your 
support  of  hospitals, 
churches,  public  schools,  your 
campaigns  for  fire  prevention — 
on  and  on  the  list  runs.  Pass 
this  information  on  to  our 
readers. 

When  100  or  500  markets  are 
being  considered  for  a  national 


—not  buildings  and 
miles! 

list,  what  do  the  people  who  de¬ 
cide  on  the  list  know  about  your 
paper  and  your  market? 

At  a  very  low  cost  you  can, 
weekly,  bi-weekly  or  monthly, 
tell  our  23,475  subscribers — the 
largest  group  of  buyers  of  ad¬ 
vertising  in  this  coun¬ 
try  —  why  your  paper 
and  your  market  are  es¬ 
sential  for  the  expansion 
of  the  sale  of  goods  or 
services. 

Two  benefits  will  follow 
a  continuous  schedule  in 
Printers’  Ink.  First,  it  will 
make  selling  easier  for  your 
representatives,  and  second,  the 
advertiser  will  get  what  he 
wants:  more  sales  at  a  lower 


ROBERT  E.  KENYON,  JR. 

.VnVKKTISINti  niKKCTOK 


NEA's  1951  Christmas  strip  .  .  .  telling  the  inspiring 
stories  behind  our  beloved  Yuletide  carols  .  .  . 
beautifully  illustrated  by  Walt  Scott,  whose  Christ¬ 
mas,  Easter  and  Thanksgiving  picture  strips  have 
thrilled  millions!  We'll  be  pleased  to  send  proofs. 


18  Releoses,  Dec.  3-22.  Now  in  the  moils  to 
NEA  Full  Service  clients.  Another  BONUS 
feature  in  their  BIG  BASIC  BUY! 


Newspaper  Personality 
Rates  As  VIP  in  Canada 


i  Drintere*  Inir  •  street,  New  Verk  17,  N.  Y.  ' 

I  I  IlllliVid  IIIIW  Chicago  •  Pasadena  •  Atlanta  •  Boston  •  London  i 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

A  FINE  example  of  the  promo¬ 
tional  value  of  exploitation  of  a 
newspaper  personality  comes  this 
week  from  S.  J.  A.  Mason,  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Toronto 
(Ont.)  Telegram. 

Talking  recently  in  Montreal  to 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers  Association  of  Eastern  Can¬ 
ada,  Mr.  Mason  declared  his  be¬ 
lief  that  Pete  McGillen,  the  Tele¬ 
gram’s  outdoors  editor,  “is  the 
means  of  circulating  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  sub¬ 
tle  promotion  about  Ontario  and 
Quebec  resorts  through  his  col¬ 
umns  and  his  speeches.’’ 

New  Departure 

“As  far  as  we  know,”  Mr.  Ma¬ 
son  said,  “It  is  a  new  departure 
in  Canada  to  hire  a  columnist  to 
write  a  column  twice  a  week  and 
spend  the  rest  of  his  time  making 
speeches.  That  is  exactly  what  Pete 
does  on  behalf  of  the  tourist  and 
outdoors  industries  of  Canada.  In 
making  approximately  150  speech¬ 
es  a  year,  Pete  carries  the  gospel 
of  Canada’s  resorts  directly  to  be¬ 
tween  25  and  50  thousand  people 
every  year. 

“It  strikes  us  that  this  is  a  good 
example  of  how  a  good  editorial 
feature  can  be  used  for  the  finan¬ 
cial  benefit  of  the  paper  without 
in  any  way  conflicting  with  the 
paper’s  editorial  morals.” 

So  successful  is  this  exploitation 
of  McGillen,  Mr.  Mason  said,  that 
a  week’s  holiday  with  him,  offered 
as  first  prize  in  a  Telegram  carrier 
promotion,  made  that  promotion 
one  of  the  best  the  paper  had 
ever  staged  for  its  carriers. 

“This  had  more  glamour  for 
the  boys  and  girls  of  Toronto,”  he 
said,  “than  an  airlift  to  New  York 
or  a  trip  to  Detroit  to  see  a  major 
league  ball  game.” 

At  the  Canadian  National 
Sportsmen’s  Show,  the  Telegram 
each  year  sets  up  a  holiday  bureau 
and  invites  the  folks  in  to  meet 
and  chat  with  McGillen. 

Source  of  Amazement 

“It  is  a  constant  source  of 
amazement  to  us,”  Mr.  Mason 
said,  “to  see  how  great  a  celebrity 
Pete  has  become  in  less  than  three 
years  with  the  Telegram,  and  to 
see  the  people  line  up  to  shake 
Pete’s  hand  and  to  get  advice  on 
some  aspect  of  outdoors  life. 

“Currently  we  are  also  using 
Pete’s  unusual  talents  in  another 
direction.  We  are  running  a  series 
of  ads  in  one  of  the  advertising 
trade  papers  featuring  editorial- 
type  copy  by  Pete  in  which  he  de¬ 
scribes  oddities  in  the  outdoor  life 
of  Canada. 


“The  mail  pull  from  advertising 
executives  in  all  sections  of  the 
U.  S.  has  been  impressive,  and  we 
hope  that  this  type  of  approach 
will  eventually  impress  space  buy¬ 
ers  with  the  vitality  of  our  news-  j 
paper  and  the  unusual  services  it 
offers  both  to  readers  and  adver¬ 
tisers.” 

So  people  sell  better  than  print,  : 
do  they?  Well,  here’s  people.  I 

Toppers  and  Tuna 

Cute  gag  to  impress  advertising 
agency  and  advertiser  executives 
with  the  big  money  buying  power 
of  the  San  Diego  market  is  being 
used  by  Paula  Kent,  promotion 
director  of  the  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Union  and  Tribune.  In  the  first 
of  a  series  of  mailings,  Miss  Kent 
sent  along  a  sailor  hat,  the  kind 
the  Navy  men  wear.  Idea  was  to 
get  over  the  fact  that  the  Navy 
is  Big  Business  in  San  Diego,  last 
year’s  Navy  payroll  there  running 
to  $117,000,000. 

Following  this  came  a  letter  with 
a  can  of  tuna  labeled  “Tuna  to 
the  Tuna  $60,000,000,”  which  is 
the  value  of  the  tuna  industry 
to  the  San  Diego  market.  No  idea 
what’s  next,  but  it’s  a  cinch  the 
guys  on  the  receiving  end  of  this 
promotion  are  wondering  and 
waiting — and  that  scores  success 
for  any  promotion. 

Saves  a  Life 

A  dramatic  story  of  editorial 
impact,  how  an  article  in  the 
American  Weekly  helped  save  a 
baby’s  life,  is  told  by  the  Weekly 
in  a  folder  currently  being  distrib¬ 
uted.  Title  is  “Dread  Meningococ¬ 
cus  is  cheated  of  a  victim.” 

The  baby’s  father  had  read  a 
piece  in  the  Weekly  about  a  new 
drug  used  successfully  in  certain 
types  of  meningitis.  When  the  baby 
lay  sick  and  dying,  and  the  physi¬ 
cians  had  given  up  hope  of  saving 
it,  the  father  recalled  the  piece, 
urged  his  doctor  to  use  the  new 
drug.  The  doctor  agreed  as  a  last 
resort.  With  the  help  of  the  city 
editor  of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Times-Union,  a  supply  of  the  drug 
was  obtained,  the  baby’s  life  saved. 

The  folder  does  a  fine  job  of 
telling  the  story,  with  pictures  of 
the  baby,  its  parents,  their  home, 
the  city  editor,  the  baby’s  nurse, 
etc. 

In  the  Bag 

Haunting  us  ever  since  it  came 
some  weeks  ago  is  a  Milwaukee 
Journal  folder  promoting  an  ad¬ 
vertising  feature  in  the  paper.  Cap- 
(Continued  on  page  61) 
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Now!  Even  DINKIES  run  dean 

Wirii  “SPHEREKOTE"  Blankets! 


Newspaper  industry  acclaims 
glass-beaded  draws  and  blankets! 

Pressmen  are  saluting  “SPHEREKOTE”  Draw- 
sheets  and  Blankets  that  make  dinkies  run  cleaner 
with  less  offset — less  spoilage.  That’s  because  these 
modern  press  packings  resist  ink  smudge  —  resist 
smear  —  reduce  slurring  —  reduce  offset  —  even  on 
quarter-width  rolls. 

And  these  popular  press  packings  with  their 
tough,  glass-beaded  surfaces  give  millions  of  extra 
impressions  with  fewer  press  stops  for  maintenance. 

Save  replate  time!  Save  newsprint.  Get  the 
press  packings  that  give  clean  runs  every  time  on 
all  pages,  even  with  dinky  rolls!  Put  “SPHERE¬ 
KOTE”  Draws  or  Blankets  on  your  presses.  You’ll 
be  money  ahead.  Fill  out  and  return  the  coupon 
below  for  sample  swatches  and  complete  in¬ 
formation. 


'SPHEREKOTE”  Drawsheets,  Blankets  cut  costs 
all  over  the  plant 


CUT  OFFSET  AND  YOU  CUT  COSTS! 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR  COMPLETE  INFORMATION! 


Minnesota  Mining  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  EP-  111 
St.  Paul  6,  Minn. 

Send  Swatches  and  Price  List  Q 
Have  representative  call  Q 

Name . . . 

Company . 

Address . 

City . Zone . . .  State . 


SP/HEREKDTE 


BRAND 


Made  in  U.S.  A.  by  MINNESOTA  MINI  NG  &.  MFG.  CO.,  St.  Paul  6,  Minn.,  alao  makers  of  "Spherekote”  Tympan  Covers,  "Spherekote”  Frisket  Sheets, 
"SM"  Brand  Photo-Offset  Plates,  "Scotch"  Brand  Pressure-sensitive  Tapes,  "Scotch”  Sound  Recording  Tape,  "Underseal”  Rubberized  Coating,  "Scotchlite” 
Reflective  Sheeting,  "Safety-Walk”  Non-slip  Surfacing,  "3M”  Abrasives,  "3M”  Adhesives.  General  Export:  Minn.  Mining  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Intemational 
Division,  270  Park  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  in  Canada:  Minnesota  Mining  &  Mfg.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  London,  Canada. 
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Make-up 

More  preferred  positions  for  cuts  and 
advertising.  Make-up  moves  faster, 
with  fewer  interruptions.  Allows 
tighter  papers. 

Stereotype 

No  last-minute  re-casts  to  re-position 
ads  or  cuts  which  are  picking  up 
first-impression  offset. 

Press  room 

Fewer  press  stops  for  replating;  no 
waste  copies  from  first-impression 
offset. 

Maintenance 

Press  packing  with  “SPHEREKOTE" 
Drawsheets  in  many  cases  lasts  up  to 
three  times  longer! 
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^  “The  four  most  important  jobs  of  a  modern 

newspaper  are  editorial,  circulation,  advertising,  and 
promotion.  The  burden  on  promotion  is  greater 
than  ever  before.  There  we  must  have  force 


and  continuity,” 


Publisher.  THE  PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER 


The  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  old  in  tradition,  young  in  outlook,  has  reached  new  heights  of 
achievement  under  the  leadership  of  Walter  Annenberg.  His  independent,  hard-hitting 
editorials  point  the  way  to  civic  progress  in  keeping  with  Philadelphia’s  magnificent  heritage 
and  its  position  as  America’s  third  market. 

At  the  same  time.  The  Inquirer’s  news  and  feature  columns  provide  an  informed  citizenry 
with  complete  and  unbiased  reporting  of  world  affairs  .  .  . 

To  keep  up  with  circulation  and  advertising  gains,  Annenberg  has  had  built  what  some 
have  termed  the  “world’s  most  modern  rotogravure  plant,”  and  has  had  installed  in  its 
Tower  Building  plant  the  first  four-color  letterpress  equipment  in  Philadelphia. 

A  strong  advocate  of  complete  promotion,  Walter  Annenberg  maintains  a  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  fully  capable  of  supporting  a  newspaper  whose  circulation  tops  650,000  daily  and 
1.150,000  Sunday,  and  whose  advertising  last  year  reached  an  all-time  Philadelphia  high  of 
36,000,000  lines.  A  Keystone  of  promotion  for  the  Keystone  State’s  largest  morning  and 
Sunday  paper — of  course — is  Editor  &  Pubusher — the  “Family  Bible”  of  the  news¬ 
paper  profession. 


951 
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Egypt  Learns  Lesson, 
Strains  to  Help  Press 

By  Wilton  Wynn 


Cairo — Abrogation  of  the  An- 
glo-Egyptian  treaty  has  touched 
off  a  lively  propaganda  battle  here 
which  may  be  as  decisive  as  diplo¬ 
matic  and  military  moves  in  shap¬ 
ing  the  outcome  of  the  struggle. 

The  rival  propaganda  armies  are 
entrenched  in  the  Egyptian  Min¬ 
istry  of  Interior  and  the  British 
Embassy  information  office,  re¬ 
spectively.  Each  afternoon  at  6, 
visiting  correspondents  troop  into 
the  British  office  for  a  briefing  on 
the  day’s  events  and  a  question- 
and-answer  period.  Later  the  same 
day — at  8:30 — they  go  to  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  Interior  to  get  the  Egyp¬ 
tians’  replies,  charges,  and  counter¬ 
charges. 

Handouts  Translated 

In  the  early  days  of  the  struggle, 
the  British  appeared  to  have  the 
upper  hand.  They  launched  the 
daily  press  conference  first  and 
got  in  some  telling  propaganda 


blows  early.  Furthermore,  the 
British  have  a  natural  advantage 
in  dealing  with  American  and  Eu¬ 
ropean  correspondents.  The  lan¬ 
guage  factor  is  important.  Com¬ 
muniques  are  worded  precisely  as 
the  journalists  like  them.  State¬ 
ments  are  documented  according 
to  the  demands  of  the  Western 
mind. 

On  the  other  hand,  every  Egyp¬ 
tian  hand-out  must  be  translated 
from  Arabic  to  English.  While 
English  is  commonly  spoken  by 
educated  Egyptians,  it  sometimes 
is  difficult  to  argue  subtle  points 
in  the  foreign  language.  American 
correspondents  new  to  Egypt  have 
considerable  difficulty  achieving  a 
meeting  of  the  minds  with  Egyp¬ 
tian  briefing  officers. 

Lack  of  knowledge  of  the  needs 
of  the  Western  press  is  another 
problem  confronting  the  Egyp¬ 
tians.  They  frequently  issue  long 


hand-outs  relating  to  routine  and 
insignificant  incidents  on  the  canal 
zone  which  have  little  value  to 
visiting  correspondents. 

In  spite  of  these  disadvantages, 
the  Egyptian  government  is  rising 
to  the  occasion.  There  are  signs 
that  a  new  era  has  dawned  in 
Egyptian  press-government  rela¬ 
tions,  at  least  so  far  as  the  foreign 
press  is  concerned.  The  very  ear¬ 
nestness  with  which  the  Egyptians 
have  sought  to  keep  correspon¬ 
dents  informed  has  evoked  consid¬ 
erable  sympathy  among  visiting 
newspapermen. 

During  the  country’s  long  strug¬ 
gle  with  Britain  and  Israel  in  the 
past,  the  Egyptians  felt  their  case 
was  misinterpreted  by  foreign  cor¬ 
respondents.  Their  attitude  then 
was  to  kick  out  foreign  newspaper¬ 
men  considered  hostile  to  Egypt’s 
cause. 

The  government  apparently  has 
concluded  that  such  a  policy  did 
more  harm  than  good.  When  the 
present  crisis  developed,  Egypt’s 
foreign  minister.  Dr.  Salah  ed  Din 
Pasha,  declared  that  Egypt  wanted 
as  many  foreign  correspondents  in 
the  country  as  possible.  Whereas, 
in  the  past,  Egyptian  visas  were 


bard  to  get,  newspapermen  now 
pick  them  up  in  24  hours. 

Once  inside  the  country,  corre¬ 
spondents  have  found  splendid  fa¬ 
cilities  for  getting  the  story.  The 
government  pays  a  subscription  to 
a  translation  service  for  every  vis¬ 
iting  newspaperman.  This  service, 
issued  by  a  local  news  agency, 
gives  a  detailed  summary  of  the 
Arabic  press,  morning  and  after¬ 
noon,  and  usually  reaches  the  cor¬ 
respondents  by  the  time  these 
Arabic  newspapers  are  on  the 
street. 

The  local  Egyptian  press  has 
tended  to  play  up  every  incident 
in  which  the  British  are  guilty  of 
aggressive  acts.  Since  a  majority 
of  Egyptian  papers  are  anti-govern¬ 
ment,  they  are  eager  to  stir  the 
public  to  an  anti-British  pitch 
surpassing  that  of  the  government 
itself.  The  government  intends  to 
limit  its  acts  to  passive  resistance, 
but  some  irresponsible  papers  are 
insisting  that  “only  blood  can  sat¬ 
isfy  the  Egyptian  public.’’  A  strong 
anti-American  note  has  been 
sounded  by  most  Egyptian  papers 
recently.  Every  rumor  that  Amer¬ 
ica  is  backing  Britain  is  given 
front-page  attention. 


-Announcement 


I  KERNEY  BUYS  MILL  FOR  NEWSPRINT 
Will  Involve  $4,000,000  Investment 


Editor  &  Publisher.  Nov.  10.  1951 

The  Trenton  Times  Corp.  is  ac¬ 
quiring  from  the  Mead  Corp.  of 
Dayton,  O.,  the  Manistique 
(Mich.)  mill  which  was  founded 
in  1916  by  W.  J.  and  F.  E.  Mur¬ 
phy,  then  owners  of  the  Minne¬ 
sota  Tribune  Co. 

Investing  approximately  $4,000,- 
000  in  the  project,  Thomas  L. 
Kerney,  general  manager  of  the 
Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times  Corp.,  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  the  entire 
production — 25,000  tons  annually 
— would  be  exported  to  news¬ 
papers  in  South  America. 

Signing  of  the  agreement  be¬ 
tween  Sidney  Ferguson,  Mead’s 
chairman  of  the  Board,  and  Mr. 
Kerney  was  announced  Thursday 
by  Vincent  J.  Manno  and  George 
Romano,  New  York  brokers  who 
handled  the  transaction. 


Paper  Trade  Journal  Nov.  9,  1951 

MANISTIQUE,  MICH.:  The  Mead 
Corporation,  Dayton,  Ohio,  has 
signed  an  agreement  for  the  sale 
of  the  Manistique  Paper  Mill  to 
the  Trenton  Times  Corporation, 
Trenton,  N.  J.  Mead  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  operate  the  Mill  until  early 
1952.  At  that  time  the  new  own¬ 
ers  will  gradually  change  over  the 
operation  to  the  production  of 
newsprint  for  export  to  publishers 
in  South  America.  The  Mill  has 
a  capacity  of  80  tons  per  day.  The 
transaction  was  negotiated  by  Vin¬ 
cent  J.  Manno  and  George  Ro¬ 
mano,  New  York  brokers. 


Transaction  Negotiated  by 

VINCENT  J.  MANNO  GEORGE  ROMANO 

Newspaper  Broilers 

50  East  58th  Street  New  York  22,  N.  Y.  ELdorado  5-0405 


Awards  Are  Made 
To  Texas  Women 

Galveston,  Tex. — Mrs.  O.  Nay¬ 
lor  of  San  Antonio,  vicepresident 
of  Naylor  Publishing  Co.,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Texas 
Women’s  Press  Association  at  the 
organization’s  58th  annual  conven¬ 
tion  here  Nov.  2-4. 

Winners  of  the  annual  contests 
included:  Mr.  Avis  Walker.  Tyler 
Courier,  news  story,  editorial  and 
column  divisions  in  daily  newspa¬ 
per;  Miss  Mae  Adell  McLaughlin. 
Mission  Times,  news  and  feature 
pictures,  woman’s  department, 
news  story  and  feature  article  in 
weekly  paper  division;  Mrs.  Mar¬ 
guerite  Hercules,  Tyler  Courier- 
Times,  feature  and  woman’s  de¬ 
partment  in  daily  paper;  Mra. 
Ethel  Barnes  Hodson  of  Dallas, 
column  in  weekly  paper;  Mrs.  Beu¬ 
lah  Kay  Hicks  of  De  Leon  Free 
Press,  newspaper  edited  by  a 
woman. 
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50  East  58th  Street 


You’ve  got  to  produce  to  be  a  winner 


Being  tops  in  production  has  become  a 
commonplace  occurrence  in  energetic 
Pennsylvania.  Take  jlat  glass  and  welded 
pipe,  for  example  .  .  .  Pennsylvania 
produces  more  of  these  products  than  any 
other  State  in  the  nation. 

Pennsylvania  leads  the  rest  of  the  country 
in  value  of  products  in  more  than  50 
industrial  classifications.  That’s  why  this 


section  of  the  United  States  forms  one  of  the 
world’s  richest  markets. 

This  rich  market  encomi)asses  the  bulk  of 
Pennsylvania’s  population  —  residing 
in  the  smaller  cities  and  towns  of  under 
100,000  City  Zone.  The  logical  and  most 
profitable  way  to  cover  this  market  is 
via  Pennsylvania’s  well-read,  hometown 
newspapers. 


Pennsylvania 

has  more  daily  newspapers  than  any  other  State 


newspaper  advertising  works  best 
in  a  newspaper-minded  market .  •  • 


beaver  falls  NEWS-TRIBUNE  |E)  •  BRISTOL  COURIER  (E)  •  CHAMBERSBURG  PUBLIC  OPINON  |E)  •  CLEARFIELD  PROG¬ 
RESS  |E)  •  COATSVILLE  RECORD  (E)  •  CONNELLSVILLE  COURIER  |E)  •  HAZELTON  PLAIN  SPEAKER  |E)  •  HAZELTON 
STANDARD-SENTINEL  (M)  •  INDIANA  GAZETTE  (E)  •  JEANEHE  NEWS-DISPATCH  (E)  •  LOCK  HAVEN  EXPRESS  |E)  •  NEW 

CASTLE  NEWS  |E)  •  SUNBURY  DAILY  ITEM  IE)  •  TOWANDA  REVIEW  |M)  •  WARREN  TIMES-MIRROR  (E)  •  WASHINGTON 
OBSERVER  REPORTER  |M4E)  •  WILLIAMSPORT  GAZETTE-BULLETIN  (M)  •  WILLIAMSPORT  SUN  (E)  •  YORK  DISPATCH  |E). 
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Reporter  Gets 
Spotlight  for 
Mile  of  Dollars 

Dennison,  Tex. — House  Speak¬ 
er  Sam  Rayburn  delivered  the 
main  address  at  a  $10-a-plate  din¬ 
ner  Nov.  6  honoring  John  Clift 
and  the  Denison  Herald. 

The  affair  at  Bells,  a  small  com¬ 
munity  12  miles  southeast  of  here, 
celebrated  completion  of  the  “Mile 
of  Dollars.” 

Tribute  was  paid  the  35-year-old 
Clift,  a  former  Stars  and  Stripes 
staffer  in  Japan,  and  to  Publisher 
Fred  Conn  for  their  cooperation 
in  the  fund  raising  campaign  to 
build  a  new  church. 

The  whole  thing  started  Nov. 
23,  1950,  when  fire  destroyed  the 
Bells  Methodist  Church.  Mr.  Clift 
covered  that  story  and  wrote  a 
feature  that  helped  the  pastor  start 
a  re-building  fund. 


Contributions  hit  a  snag,  how¬ 
ever,  when  the  fund  totaled 
$15,000— about  $10,000  short. 

The  pastor,  the  Rev.  Burton 
Bryant,  hit  on  the  idea  of  finding 
dollar  donors,  the  bills  to  be 
pasted  together  to  obtain  a  mile 
of  dollars.  After  some  mathe¬ 
matical  calculations,  he  deduced 
that  10,560  dollar  bills  would  be 
required  to  complete  the  mile. 

Mr.  Clift  got  behind  the  idea 
with  feature  stories  and  pictures  in 
the  Herald.  Press  services  and 
magazines  picked  up  the  story,  and 
soon  dollars  came  from  almost 
every  state. 

Early  in  May,  the  string  of  dol¬ 
lars  was  stretched  along  the  side 
of  the  highway.  They  were  a  frac¬ 
tion  short  of  a  mile,  but  enough 
was  collected  on  the  spot  to  com¬ 
plete  it. 

Another  $2,000  was  collected 
at  the  Victory  Banquet  where  cita¬ 
tions  were  presented  to  the  news¬ 
papermen. 


Hobby  Column 
Is  Drawing 
Heavy  Response 

Los  Angeles — Steve  Ellingson 
has  met  only  one  newspaper  editor 
in  his  life,  he  doesn’t  know  what  a 
syndicate  is,  and  he  never  passed 
English  composition  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota.  But  those 
handicaps  haven't  prevented  him 
from  becoming  a  successful  news¬ 
paper  columnist  whose  weekly 
pieces  on  the  art  of  successful  liv¬ 
ing  and  the  art  of  building  your 
own  furniture  run  in  75  newspa¬ 
pers  from  coast-to-coast. 

Born  of  Necessity 

Mr.  Ellingson’s  furniture  build¬ 
ing  and  column  ideas  were  both 
born  four  years  ago  out  of  neces¬ 
sity.  After  his  discharge  from  the 
Army  he  built  himself  a  small 
house  in  the  suburbs  and  wound 


up  with  no  money  for  furniture.  1 
So  he  built  his  own. 

He  was  besieged  with  visitors 
asking  him  to  explain  how  he  did 
it. 

Why  tell  it,  he  thought,  when 
maybe  he  could  sell  it. 

Payn<*  Gave  It  a  Try 

So  he  went  to  see  Lee  F.  Payne, 
editor  of  the  Daily  News  here,  and 
outlined  his  ideas  for  a  hobby  col¬ 
umn.  Mr.  Payne  agreed  to  try  it. 

The  first  day’s  mail  brought  99 
requests  for  patterns  for  building 
a  simple  piece  of  furniture.  So  he 
wrote  a  second  column,  and  the 
Daily  News  ran  it. 

Mr.  Ellingson  sent  clips  of  his 
first  column  and  a  letter  to  the 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  and  they 
agreed  to  try  it  out.  Next  came  the 
Denver  Post,  the  Indianapolis  Star, 
the  Winston-Salem  Journal,  and  on 
and  on. 

“I  never  had  a  contract  with  any 
paper,  and  none  of  them  has  ever 
stopped  the  column,"  he  says. 

Paper  Gets  Paid  for  It 

The  paper  gets  money  from  the 
column;  it  doesn’t  pay  money  for 
it.  The  column  is  laden  with  advice 
to  readers  to  stop  worrying  about 
the  state  of  the  world  and  their 
own  affairs  and  suggests  hobbies 
for  relaxation — ^preferably  furni¬ 
ture  making.  To  help  readers  get 
into  furniture  making  he  offers,  at 
from  25  to  75  cents,  paper  patterns 
for  bookshelves,  hobby  horses, 
lawn  chairs,  tables  and  scores  of 
other  items.  All  can  be  built  with 
simple  hand  tools  from  standard 
lumber. 

Thousands  of  Letters 

On  his  best  day,  several  months 
ago,  Mr.  Ellingson  got  13,416  let¬ 
ters  delivered  to  his  one-acre 
“ranch”  in  suburban  Van  Nuys. 
His  partner,  Russ  Steinpfad,  keeps 
track  of  such  things  and  returns 
to  the  paper  whose  readers  re¬ 
sponded  25  per  cent  of  the  take. 

To  prove  that  he  does  help  peo¬ 
ple  Mr.  Ellingson  hauls  from  his 
files  thick  folders  of  letters  from 
all  sorts  of  people,  from  bank 
presidents  to  semi-literate  old 
ladies,  thanking  him  for  starting 
them  in  on  something  that  has 
proved  so  relaxing.  More  than  half 
of  the  letters  are  from  women. 


/ 

/ 

Insert  an  exclamation  mark 
after  dependability ..  .the 
deadline -after -dead  line, 
year- after-year,  thorough 
dependability  of  GOSS 
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Announcing  the  1951 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Newspaper  Promotion  Contest 


•  Why  hide  your  light  under  a  bushel  basket? 
Come  on — show  us  what  you’ve  been  doing  for 
that  newspa[)er  of  yours  all  year. 

Empty  out  your  files,  search  through  your  desk 
drawers,  and  gather  together  the  proudest  pro¬ 
motion  pieces  that  you  turned  out  in  lOol. 
Read  the  rules  and  classifications  listed  at  the 
right,  label  your  entries,  and  mail  them  as  soon 
as  possible  to  Editoh  &  Pi  bush ek. 

A  panel  of  eminent,  promotion-wise  judges  will 
select  the  winners.  It’ll  be  a  fancy  feather  in 
your  cap  if  your  newspaper  cops  one  of  the 
awards.  But  don’t  let  any  grass  grow  under 
your  feet.  Get  your  entry  in  to  Editor  & 
Pi  BLisHER  jK)stmarked  not  later  than  January 
31,  10.5^2. 


Frometion  Cenfesf  Editor 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1700  TIMES  TOWER  •  NEW  YORK  18,  N.  Y. 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  November  17,  195! 


ANE&P 
AWARD  for  . . . 

1.  The  best  series  of  six  or  more 
advertisements  during  1951,  de¬ 
signed  to  obtain  national  newspa¬ 
per  advertising,  and  run  in  one  or 
more  trade  papers,  other  newspa¬ 
pers,  or  own  newspaper  —  to  be 
mounted  and  presented  in  port¬ 
folio  form. 

/ 

2.  The  best  direct  mall  promo¬ 
tion  piece  diiring  1951,  designed  to 
obtain  national  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising. 

3.  The  best  sales  presentation 
during  1951,  designed  to  obtain  na¬ 
tional  newspaper  advertising,  which 
may  include  presentation  of  prod¬ 
uct  Inventories  or  market  research 
(as  many  separate  entries  as  de¬ 
sired  > . 

4.  The  best  (printed  or  hand- 
lettered)  presentation  during  1951, 
designed  to  develop  new  local  ad¬ 
vertising  generally,  or  designed  for 
a  si>eclal  classification  of  accounts 
or  an  individual  account,  includ¬ 
ing  (if  desired)  competitive  pre¬ 
sentations  with  other  newspapers, 
radio,  television,  or  other  local 
media  (as  many  separate  entries  as 
desired ) . 

5.  The  most  outstanding  single 
campaign  during  1951,  designed 
to  obtain  classified  advertising, 
consisting  of  advertisements  run 
in  own  newspaper  (or  other  local 
media)  and  direct  mall  pieces 
(or  both),  to  be  presented  In  port¬ 
folio  form  (as  many  separate  en¬ 
tries  as  desired). 

6.  The  most  outstanding  single 
circulation  promotion  program 
during  1951,  embracing  any  form  of 
printed  promotion,  or  carrier  boy 
and/or  dealer  activities,  special 
events,  etc.  (to  be  presented  in 
album  form,  with  examples  of  the 
printed  promotion,  and  word  or 
word-and-picture  description  of 
other  activities:  as  many  separate 
entries  as  desired). 

7.  The  most  outstanding  single 
community  service  activity  corf- 
ducted  during  1951.  aimed  at  im¬ 
proving  the  economic  aspects  of 
the  area  or  the  general  public  wel¬ 
fare  Interests  (to  be  presented  in 
word  or  word-and-picture  descrip¬ 
tion  in  scrap-book  form:  as  many 
separate  entries  as  desired). 


GENERAL  CONTEST  RULES 

Contest  is  o|ten  to  all  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  I’nitetl  States  aiMl  Canatia: 
riosinx  date  for  entries  postmarked 
January  31.  I9.V.!.  .\ddress  all  entries 
to  the  I’romotiim  Contest  Rditor. 
KDITOK  &  riHI.ISHKR,  1700  Times 
Tower,  New  York  18,  New  York. 

IMr(>KT.\NT:  Karh  contestant  shall 
liaste  securely  on  the  front  of  each  entry 
a  label  bearinc  the  name  of  the  news- 
IMiper  and  riassitication  for  wliirh  entry 
is  submitted. 

Where  more  than  one  entry  Is  made 
in  a  Riven  riassitication,  each  one  must 
be  ileslRuated  by  a  separate  label. 

lyetinitions  of  rlassiflration  must  be 
followed  riosely  in  order  to  have  the 
entry  ellRible. 

JudRluR  will  be  done  by  a  selecteil 
Rroiip  of  advertiser,  aRenry,  rirenla- 
tion,  and  public  relations  exerutives, 
and  the  decision  of  the  Judxes  will  be 
tinal. 

S|>ecial  Merit  Certiflrates  will  be 
awarded  in  an.v  rlassiflratinn  at  the 
discretion  of  the  JudRes. 
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Hound  Their  Beats 

continued  from  page  12 

10-Car  Train  Is  Bose 
For  Reporters  in  Korea 

Korea — Four  members  of  the 
3rd  Transportation  Military  Rail¬ 
road  Service  of  the  Eighth  Army  in 


Korea  have  been  sitting  on  top 
of  the  hottest  spot  in  the  world, 
newswise,  for  three  months. 

The  four  soldiers  are  the  Army 
Transportation  Corps  crew  of  the 
press  train  at  Munsan-Ni,  the  Ko¬ 
rean  village  where  the  U.  N.  Peace 
Camp  is  located.  From  this  train, 
the  peace-site  “home”  of  the  many 
correspondents  from  all  parts  of 


NEWS  COVERAGE 

of  Localities  in  the  Buffalo  Market 

East  Aurora  for  instance: 


r*. 


r 

•  Kfi-  ■  <. 


East  Aurora,  famous  home  of  Elbert  Hubbard  and  the  Roycrofters, 
is  18  miles  from  Buffalo.  It  is  a  village  of  5962  people  with  a  Buffalo 
Evening  News  circulation  of  2301  copies  doily. 

Sell  the  News  Readers 

and  you  sell  the  WHOLE 

BUFFALO  MARKET 
Buffalo  Evening  News 


EDWARD  H.  BUTLER 

Editor  and  Publishor 


KELLY-SMITH  CO. 

Notional  Represontativot 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK’S  GREAT  NEWSPAPER 


the  world,  are  flashed  the  bulletins  While  two-score  Cuban  and 
concerning  the  progress  of  the  American  reporters  and  photogra- 
peace  talks  at  Pam  Mun  Jom,  only  phers  milled  about  in  the  hotel 


a  few  miles  to  the  northwest. 


lobby  hoping  for  a  glimpse  of 


The  10-car-train,  made  up  in  them,  the  honey mooners  escaped 
July  by  order  of  Gen.  Matthew  B.  by  going  down  the  backstairs  and 
Ridgway,  originally  was  a  business  out  through  the  servants’  entrance, 
train  of  the  Korean  National  Rail-  One  of  the  Havana  dailies  car¬ 
way.  In  addition  to  the  business  ried  a  picture  of  Sinatra  in  the 
car,  now  equipped  as  a  press  car  upper  righthand  corner  under  the 
for  use  by  correspondents,  the  train  headline  “Do  Not  Disturb.”  The 
includes  a  dining  car,  a  kitchen  English-speaking  Havana  Herald, 
car,  two  sleeping  cars,  two  utili-  however,  had  a  lead  editorial  en- 
ties  cars,  a  command  and  confer-  titled  “Aw,  Come  On  Fellas,  Give 
ence  car,  a  supply  car  and  a  car  ’Em  A  Break,”  which  advocated 
for  Korean  personnel  working  with  peace  and  understanding  towards 


the  train  crew.  the  Sinatras,  “just  as  any  honey- 

The  entire  train  is  used  as  a  moon  couple  would  want.” 
mobile  base  of  operations  for  all 

wr."„d‘t  S“V  Brock  Writing  Book 

particular  the  cease-fire  negotia-  veteran  foreign  corre: 

tions.  Brock,  who  reti 


The  veteran  foreign  correspon¬ 
dent,  Ray  Brock,  who  returned 


Prior  to  the  setting  up  of  the  Middle  East  just  two  weeks 

train  at  Munsan,  correspondents  with  the  warning  that  World 
were  attempting  to  commute  be-  might  easily  start  in  that 

tween  Seoul  and  the  peace  site,  35  world  by  next  spring, 

bumpy  and  dusty  miles  over  the  signed  a  contract  with  World 
overworked  Korean  roads.  Publishing  Co.  for  publication 

Every  other  day,  the  engine  next  March  of  his  new  book  titled 
pulls  away  from  the  body  of  the  Blood,  Oil  and  Sand.” 
train  for  a  run  to  Kumchon,  eight  Based  on  observation  and  long- 
miles  south  of  Munsan,  to  take  on  knowledge  of  the  Middle 

water.  At  all  other  times,  the  en-  East,  Brock’s  book  will,  in  his  own 
gine  keeps  steam  up  to  provide  words:  “not  spare  any  punches — 
heat  for  the  cars,  and  to  be  ready  vis-a-vis  British  colonial  policy  or 
for  a  move  in  case  it  should  be-  our  own  mistakes  either,  for  the 
come  necessary  to  leave  the  area,  future  of  the  Western  World  may 
The  press  train  is  stationed  at  be  decided  right  there!” 
the  most  northerly  point  in  use  Mr.  Brock,  former  New  York 
on  the  west  coast  railway  line.  Times  correspondent,  on  this  re- 
Only  a  few  miles  north,  at  the  cent  trip  through  the  area  cov- 
railway  bridge  over  the  Imjin,  is  ered  23,000  miles,  1 1  countries 
the  end  of  the  line.  There  the  and  3  sheikdoms,  interviewing 
bridge  is  out,  destroyed  in  the  scores  of  political,  military,  indus- 


early  days  of  the  war.  trial  and  religious  leaders. 

Headquartered  in  Ankara,  Mr. 
Hometown  Angles  Brock’s  news  coverage  took  him  on 

Hartford,  Conn.  —  Two  local  such  widely  diversified  trips  as  a 
news  writers,  Albert  E.  Cotter,  special  military  mission  to  the 
Hartford  Times,  and  Robert  D.  British  paratroop  encampments  on 
Zaiman,  Hartford  Courant,  have  Cyprus  (the  only  correspondent  al- 
arrived  in  Germany  to  cover  ac-  lowed  the  privilege);  to  secret  mili- 
tivities  of  the  43rd  Infantry  Di-  tary  airdromes  being  built  with 
vision  for  their  newspapers.  LI.  S.  funds  in  inner  reaches  of 

Turkey;  to  Teheran  and  Abadan 
Rescue  on  a  Mud  Bonk  for  a  picture  of  the  oil  crisis;  to 

Charleston,  S.  C.— Three  teen-  Saudi  Arabia  oil  headquarters;  to 
age  youths  waded  through  knee-  Beirut  for  talks  with  Gen.  William 
deep  mud  to  reach  two  Navy  fliers  Riley  on  the  problems  of  Arab 
whose  plane  pancaked  on  Bull's  refugees  and  the  Syrian-Israeli- 
Bay  marshes,  and  Reporter  Jack  Jordanian  disputes;  to  Iraq  to  in- 
Leland  of  the  News  and  Courier  terview  Abdurrahman  Azzam,  Sec- 


vision  for  their  newspapers. 
Rescue  on  a  Mud  Bank 


was  close  behind  them. 


retary  General  of  the  Arab  League, 


A  hard  flood  tide  was  rising  prime  factor  in  continuing  anti- 
swiftly  when  the  group  found  the  British,  anti-Western  feeling  in  the 
airmen.  Newsman  Leland  got  a  Middle  East;  to  Hashemite,  Jordan 
ride  in  a  boat  most  of  the  way  to  interview  little  King  Abdullah 
then  lugged  a  first  aid  kit  as  he  shortly  before  his  assassination;  to 
struggled  through  deep  mud.  He  Cairo  and  the  Suez,  and  into  pri- 
escorted  one  of  the  fliers  back  to  vate  quarters  for  interviews  with 
safety  and  wrote  a  detailed  ac-  Ambassadors,  Kings,  generals  and 
count  of  “the  rescue  in  the  winter-  others. 


chilled  darkness.” 

On  Honeymoon  Trail 


His  dispatches  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  15  American  newspapers. 
A  native  of  Texas,  Mr.  Brock 


Havana — In  the  two  days  Frank  stepped  out  of  the  Texas  Aggies’ 
Sinatra  and  his  bride,  Ava  Gard-  backfield  into  reportorial  and  edi- 
ner,  were  in  Havana  on  their  torial  posts  with  the  Dallas  Morn- 
honeymoon  he  continued  to  play  ing  News,  International  News  Sery- 
hide-and-seek  with  newsmen  and  ice,  United  Press,  and  thence  via 
photographers.  He  refused  to  be  radio  reporting,  to  the  New  York 
interviewed  or  photographed.  Times. 
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J.  C.  Daniels 
Launches  Daily 
At  Pompa,  Tex. 

Pampa,  Tex.  —  With  the  intro¬ 
ductory  edition  of  the  Daily 
Spokesman  here  on  Sunday,  Nov. 
11,  a  new  newspaper  was  born.  Its 
publisher,  J.  C.  Daniels,  was  made, 
not  born — and  self-made,  at  that. 

Thirty  years  old,  a  native  of 
Vernon,  Tex.,  Mr.  Daniels  started 
his  business  career  IS  years  ago 
rebuilding  and  selling  wrecked 
cars.  The  J.  C.  Daniels  Motor 


tor  and  an  editorial  staffer  for  the 
Austin  American-Statesman  and 
San  Angelo  Standard-Times;  Tim 
Dowd,  news  editor,  former  wire 
editor  for  the  San  Angelo  Stand¬ 
ard-Times;  Georgia  (Smith)  Behr- 
man,  women’s  editor,  former 
women’s  editor  for  the  county¬ 
wide  news  in  Littlefield;  Maury 
Teague,  regional  news,  who  for¬ 
merly  was  public  relations  director 
for  the  Air  National  Guard  in 
Oklahoma  and  a  reporter  for  the 
Amarillo  Globe-News;  Bob  Foight, 
sports  editor,  former  reporter  and 
sports  writer  for  the  Amarillo 
Globe-News,  Toledo  Blade  and 


Pittsburgh  Sun  -  Telegraph;  Bill 
Behrman,  advertising  manager, 
former  publisher  of  the  Pampa 
Outlook,  a  weekly,  and  on  the 
sports  staff  for  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald,  and  Sidney  Glendining, 
mechanical  superintendent. 

■ 

Amend  Wins  Acclaim 

Long  Beach,  Calif. — L  a  r  r  y 
Lawrence,  Long  Beach  Press-Tele¬ 
gram  carrier,  broke  a  bottle  of 
milk  with  a  tossed  paper.  He  swept 
the  porch  and  replaced  the  milk, 
winning  a  written  commendation 
from  the  subscriber. 


Meeting  a  Deadline 
Told  in  11  Articles 

Indianapolis  —  Fremont  Power 
of  the  Indiaruipolis  News  staff  has 
written  an  11 -article  booklet  ex¬ 
plaining  graphically  the  action- 
filled  process  of  putting  out  an 
edition  of  the  paper. 

In  illustrating  the  quickened 
pace  of  meeting  a  “deadline,”  he 
used  as  an  example  a  bus  accident 
in  August,  1,949. 

The  articles  were  written  orig¬ 
inally  for  the  News  and  later  were 
reprinted  for  students  in  school 
and  college  journalism  classes. 


Company  is  now  the  largest  Lin- 
coln-Mercury  agency  in  cities  of 
less  than  500,000  population. 

After  making  $250,000  in  the 
agency  last  year,  Mr.  Daniels  de¬ 
cided  to  take  a  rest.  While  resting, 
he  opened  and  made  successful 
(1)  the  J.  C.  Daniels  Motor  Com¬ 
pany  in  Shamrock;  (2)  the  Bel- 
Aire  Men’s  Clothing  Store,  and 
(3)  Radio  Station  KPAT. 

A  dynamic  man,  he  explains  his 
odd  assortment  of  enterprises  thus: 
“1  like  nice  clothes  so  I  bought 
a  store.  I  couldn’t  get  what  I 
thought  any  customer  should  be 
able  to  get  from  a  radio  station, 
so  1  built  one.” 

Asked  what  prompted  him  into 
the  newspaper  business,  he  said: 
“Every  city  deserves,  and  needs, 
the  services  of  a  home-owned 
newspaper.  I  love  Pampa  enough 
to  try  to  fill  that  need  here.  It’s 
my  home  and  the  home  of  my 
children,  and  through  the  Daily 
Spokesman  I’m  going  to  help  it 
grow  and  then  provide  the  kind 
of  newspaper  service  a  growing 
community  needs.” 

A  fashion  plate  in  Pampa  (he 
owns  75  suits  and  50  pairs  of 
shoes  and  a  hat  made  especially 
for  him  by  the  Stetson  Company). 
He  forgot  his  elegancy  to  pitch  in 
and  help  ( 1 )  one  of  his  mechanics 
having  trouble  with  a  balky  en¬ 
gine;  and  (2)  laborers  setting  up 
machinery  in  the  composing  room. 

The  Spokesman  will  be  a  seven- 
day  morning  daily.  Personnel  in¬ 
cludes  Lyman  Jones,  managing 
editor,  former  Pacific  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 


*The  easy-to-read  news  face! 


•  LINOTYPE  • 


WHEN  Traveling 

WAS  RISKY  BUSINESS 


In  the  early  days  of  life  insurance,  a 
policyholder  had  to  have  special  per¬ 
mission — often  pay  an  extra  premium 
—  to  keep  his  life  insurance  in  force 
while  traveling  in  the  country’s  less 
settled  areas. 

Here  is  an  entry  in  Mutual  Life’s 
1843  register:  “Permission  is  given  to 
the  insured  to  visit  New  Orleans  by 
the  usual  mail  and  inland  routes.’’  In 
those  days  some  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try  were  malaria-infested  and  others 
really  “wild”. 

How  times  have  changed!  Various 
kinds  of  travel  throughout  the  world  is 


commonplace.  And  the  precise  infor¬ 
mation  The  Mutual  Life  has  compiled 
over  the  years  has  made  it  possible 
for  us  to  liberalize  travel  restrictions 
on  life  insurance  more  and  more.  As 
a  current  example,  the  fine  safety 
record  of  non-combat  military  flying 
has  enabled  us  to  insure  pilots  and 
crews  of  even  the  swiftest  jets  while 
flying  in  most  of  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere. 

This  is  just  one  way  we  try  to  keep 
pace  with  the  changing  times  and  make 
life  insurance  protection  available  to 
more  and  more  people. 


ic  orrtcc  —  ornciAL  wcathcw  forecasts 
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CIRCULATION 


ABC  Publicity  Rules 
Have  3-Fold  Purpose 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Outside  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations’  reports  themselves, 
the  Bureau’s  publicity  rules  govern 
the  use  of  all  such  material  for 
promotional  purposes.  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  ABC  publicity  rules  lies 
in  the  fact  that  they  cover  how  the 
information  in  Bureau  reports  can 
be  used. 

James  N.  Shryock,  ABC  man¬ 
aging  director,  told  E&P,  however, 
there  is  probably  more  lack  of 
understanding  of  the  Bureau’s 
Publicity  rules  than  of  any  of  the 
other  ABC  rules. 

The  purpose  of  the  publicity 
rules,  he  said,  is  to  insure: 

“1.  That  no  member  makes  use 
of  any  material  contained  in  Bu¬ 
reau  reports  except  as  provided 
for  in  the  publicity  rules  them¬ 
selves. 

“2.  That  such  material  is  so 
presented  that  the  reader  will  ob¬ 
tain  the  same  sense  or  interpreta¬ 
tion  as  he  would  if  the  Bureau 
reports  quoted  from  were  before 
him. 

“3.  That  any  publicity  issued 
by  a  member  makes  clear  which 
statements  in  the  publicity  are 


taken  from  ABC  reports,  and 
which  are  the  calculations,  con¬ 
clusions  or  inference  of  the  author 
of  the  advertisement.” 

One  of  the  most  common  viola¬ 
tions,  said  Mr.  Shryock,  is  the  use 
of  ABC  information  without  it 
being  identified  as  to  the  date  of 
the  ABC  report  containing  such 
material.  Any  one  using  ABC  ma¬ 
terial  in  promotion  advertising,  he 
added,  should  become  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  publicity  rules. 

Most  of  the  confusion  could  be 
eliminated,  he  said,  if  members 
would  submit  to  the  Bureau,  in 
advance  wherever  possible,  any 
publicity  or  promotional  copy  with 
regard  to  which  they  have  any 
doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  it  con¬ 
forms  with  the  publicity  rules  of 
the  Bureau. 

Mr.  Shryock,  in  discussing  the 
publicity  rules  as  set  forth  in  the 
Bureau’s  manual  of  by-laws  and 
rules,  stated: 

“The  first  section  of  the  pub¬ 
licity  rules  makes  clear  that  any 
material  taken  from  either  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Statements  or  Audit  Re¬ 
ports  issued  by  the  Bureau,  and 
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which  mentions  in  any  way,  di-ball  player,  and  Richie  Ashburn, 


rectly  or  by  implication,  the  name 
or  authority  of  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations,  must  conform  with 
the  expressed  provisions  of  the 
publicity  rules. 

“Section  2  sets  forth  the  public¬ 
ity  rules  that  must  be  complied 
with  in  order  that  the  reader  will 
obtain  the  same  sense  or  inter¬ 
pretation  from  the  material  as  he 
would  if  the  Bureau’s  report  or 
reports  quoted  from  were  before 
him. 

While  each  section  makes 
clear  the  specific  regulations  re¬ 
ferred  to,  of  particular  importance 
is  the  first  paragraph  of  Paragraph 
(c)  of  Section  2,  which  clearly 
states  that  ABC  authority  must 
not  be  claimed  or  implied  for  any 
figures,  data  or  statements  except 
as  they  appear  literally  in  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  reports,  with  the  exact  cap¬ 
tions  and  explanations  as  used  in 
the  reports. 

“It  likewise  clearly  states  that 
the  results  of  mathematical  calcu¬ 
lations,  conclusions  or  inferences, 
though  based  on  the  data  in  the 
reports,  must  not  be  presented  as 
data  given  by  the  Bureau  but 
must  be  clearly  explained  as  the 
calculations,  conclusions  or  infer¬ 
ences  of  the  author  of  the  adver¬ 
tisement.” 

He  pointed  out  that  to  further 
insure  that  ABC  members  do  not 
violate  the  publicity  rules,  certain 
penalties  are  provided  in  Section 
5,  dealing  with  violations. 

Black  Credits  Promotion 

John  M.  Black,  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Examiner  circulation  di¬ 
rector,  credits  his  circulation  pro¬ 
motion  department  for  the  work 
done  that  merited  the  Newspaper- 
boy  Public  Education  Program 
Award  for  1951.  The  trophy  was 
presented  to  the  Examiner  by  the 
California  Circulation  Managers 
Association. 

Ira  P.  Walsh  is  the  Examiner’s 
circulation  promotion  director. 
The  Examiner  earned  the  award 
for  the  outstanding  job  it  has  done 
in  the  promotion  of  its  carrier 
program,  including  the  publishing 
of  stories  regarding  the  advantages 
of  newspaperboy  work.  The  Ex¬ 
aminer,  likewise,  through  Lew 
Robeson,  carrier  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  conducts  contests,  whereby 
the  carriers  can  earn  trips. 

‘Parade  of  Champions' 

Minneapolis — One  of  the  big¬ 
gest  arrays  of  sports  stars  ever  as¬ 
sembled  in  one  place  was  featured 
here  in  a  show  staged  exclusively 
for  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 
carrier  salesmen. 

Occasion  was  the  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une’s  “Parade  of  Champions”  at¬ 
tended  by  more  than  1,300  carrier 
salesmen  who  cheered  such  stars 
as  Jersey  Joe  Walcott,  heavyweight 
boxing  champion;  Wes  Westrum 
and  Bobby  Thomson  of  the  New 
York  Giants;  George  Mikan,  Min¬ 
neapolis  Laker  basketball  star; 
Doak  Walker,  professional  foot- 


Phillie  outfielder.  I 

Two  carriers  were  picked  to  I 
accompany  the  professional  bas-  I 
ketball  team  on  a  six-day  eastern  I 
trip  during  December.  j 

Charles  Johnson,  Star  and  Trib-  I 
une  executive  sports  editor,  made  , 

arrangements  for  the  show,  work¬ 
ing  closely  with  the  newspapers’ 
circulation  and  promotion  depart¬ 
ments  in  planning  the  event. 

10th  Boy  Receives 

New  York  Valor  Award  P 

David  Shuler  of  the  Dunkirk  r 
(N.  Y.)  Observer  recently  became  fc 
the  tenth  newspaperboy  in  New  1; 
York  State  to  receive  the  New 
York  State  Circulation  Managers  y 
Association  Valor  Award.  He 
was  granted  this  recognition  for  5 
rescuing  Carolyn  Van  Alst,  13, 
from  drowning.  fe 

Others  who  have  received  the  T 
award  are:  Clifford  J.  Smith,  f 

(Evening  News)  Buffalo;  James 
Barton,  Jr.,  (Democrat  &  Chron-  f 
icle)  Rochester;  Leland  Bramer,  t 

(Evening  Recorder)  Amsterdam; 

Billy  Woodward,  (Herald-Journal)  j 

Syracuse;  James  Michael  Weeks,  ^ 

(Observer  -  Dispatch)  Utica;  Jim-  - 

my  Moore,  (Sun)  Binghamton;  ' 

Joseph  Parent,  (Observer  -  Dis¬ 
patch)  Utica;  Craig  Buck,  (Times-  | 

Herald),  Olean,  and  Alfred  1 

Wheeler  (Courier-Express)  Buf-  I 

falo.  I 

This  plan  has  been  a  part  of  the  I 

N.Y.S.C.M.A.  program  in  honor-  0 

ing  newspaperboys  since  Feb.  1,  3 

1950.  f: 

Musical  Carriers  r 

Twenty-two  carriers  of  the  Eli-  | 
zabeth  (N.  J.)  Daily  Journal  have  | 
organized  an  orchestra  under  the 
leadership  of  William  Graye  of 
the  circulation  department.  Several 
of  the  boys  are  also  members  of 
the  New  Jersey  All-State  Orchestra. 

Bonks  Assist  Boys 

Two  banks  are  cooperating  with 
the  Uniontown  (Pa.)  Evening 
Standard  in  permitting  carriers  to 
maintain  checking  accounts  with¬ 
out  service  charges.  The  only  re¬ 
quirement  is  a  balance  of  at  least 
$10  at  all  times. 

The  plan  is  working  out  very 
well,  reports  Promotion  Director 
Don  C.  Hayman.  About  40  boys, 
ranging  in  age  from  12  to  18 
years,  have  accounts,  to  which 
they  deposit  weekly  collections 
and  against  which  they  draw 
checks  to  pay  their  paper  bills.  ^ 

Each  boy  packages  his  own  | 

change,  in  wrappers  supplied  by  I 

the  newspaper,  and  does  all  his 
own  bookkeeping. 

■ 

Bi-Partisan  Standard 

Louisville,  Ky. — ^The  Courier- 
Journal,  while  supporting  a  Demo¬ 
cratic  ticket  in  this  year’s  state 
elections,  had  GOP  elephants  peer¬ 
ing  out  its  ground-floor  promotion 
windows.  The  elephants  heralded 
Senator  Robert  A.  Taft’s  serialized 
“A  Foreign  Policy  for  Americans." 
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40-Page  Section 
Salutes  Gas  Co. 
In  Nashville 

Nashville — The  Nashville  Ten¬ 
nessean  on  Sunday,  Nov.  4,  pub¬ 
lished  a  40-page  section  marking 
the  100th  anniversary  of  Nash¬ 
ville  Gas  Company. 

The  section  told  of  the  strides 
which  industry  has  made  since  na¬ 
tural  gas  came  to  Nashville  in 
1946.  Just  as  the  Tennessean 
fought  for  TVA,  so  it  cham¬ 
pioned  the  cause  of  natural  gas, 
and  carries  in  its  page  one  mast¬ 
head  this  message:  “At  the  Cross¬ 
roads  of  Natural  Gas  and  TVA 
Cheap  Power.” 

Two  staff  writers — Allen  Pettus 
and  Bill  Maples — handled  edi¬ 
torial  content  of  the  gas  section. 

Wister  H.  Ligon,  NGC  presi¬ 
dent,  told  Tennessean  Publisher 
Silliman  Evans:  “The  special  gas 
company  section  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  complete  and  compre¬ 
hensive  of  its  kind  ever  pub¬ 
lished  for  the  gas  industry,  and  it 
is  one  of  the  finest  1  have  seen 
anywhere  at  any  time.  It  is  in¬ 
deed  fortunate  that  your  news¬ 
paper  has  the  leadership,  the  per¬ 
sonnel,  and  the  facilities  to  pro¬ 
mote  and  publish  an  edition  of 
this  high  caliber.” 

The  section  carried  68,256  lines 
of  advertising — 50,459  retail  and 


17,797  general.  Four  ads  were 
in  color. 

The  Tennessean  on  Oct.  2,  1949 
published  a  64-page  special  sec¬ 
tion  on  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au¬ 
thority. 

■ 

Utica  Dailies  Create 
Public  Relations  Dept. 

Utica,  N.  Y. — John  B.  Pratt, 
formerly  with  the  research  de¬ 
partment  of  Curtis  Publishing  Co., 
and  later  New  York  and  New 
England  field  representative  for 
Better  Living  magazine,  is  the  new 
public  relations  manager  of  the 
Gannett  newspapers  here. 

Creation  of  the  department  and 
appointment  of  Mr.  Pratt,  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  Wesleyan  University  and 
a  veteran  of  World  War  2,  were 
announced  by  J.  David  Hogue, 
publisher  of  the  afternoon  Ob¬ 
server-Dispatch  and  the  morning 
Daily  Press. 

The  department  will  study 
Utica  area  census  figures  and 
wholesale  and  retail  market  infor¬ 
mation  to  create  presentations 
showing  sales  potentials  of  the 
Utica  district.  Plant  tours,  exhib¬ 
its,  use  of  the  plant  auditorium 
and  employe  bulletins  also  will 
come  under  Mr.  Pratt’s  direction. 
He  will  develop  the  department 
under  the  direction  of  Cyrus  H. 
Favor,  who  handled  much  of  the 
newspapers’  promotion  in  the  last 
six  years. 


eaA 


Home  Owner  Clinics 

The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  is 
sponsoring  a  series  of  weekly 
clinics  for  home  owners  at  the 
Times  Radio  Center.  The  clinics, 
held  on  Tuesday  nights,  concern 
problems  facing  the  home  owner 
or  those  planning  to  own  a  home 
in  the  future. 

Sane  Hallowe'en 

The  Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  Her¬ 
ald  and  News  cooperated  with  a 
local  theatre  and  the  police  depart¬ 
ment  to  stop  Hallowe’en  depreda¬ 
tions.  A  coupon  was  run  daily  in 
the  newspaper,  addressed  to  the 
chief  of  police,  to  be  signed  by  a 
boy  or  girl,  15  years  of  age  or 
younger,  promising  support  in  pro¬ 
tecting  property  on  Hallowe’en. 
Each  coupon  mailed  in  entitled 
the  signer  to  a  free  ticket  to  the 
theater. 

Know  Your  City 
A  DAILY  “Know  Your  City” 
quiz  is  proving  popular  with  read¬ 
ers  of  the  New  Orleans  (La.) 
Item.  Five  questions  each  day  con¬ 
cern  the  history  or  geography  of 
the  city,  or  special  events  for 
which  New  Orleans  is  famous.  An¬ 
swers  are  on  the  same  page,  but 
separated  from  the  quiz. 


Promotion  Notes 

continued  from  page  50 

tion  is  “449,834  women  are  watch¬ 
ing  you.” 

San  Francisco  Examiner  work¬ 
ing  a  good  stunt  with  its  “Exclu¬ 
sive  Club.”  Folder  each  month 
publishes  names  of  members. 
They’re  advertisers  who  used  Ex¬ 
aminer  wai;it  ads  exclusively  that 
month  to  sell  autos  or  real  estate. 

Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press 
out  with  a  fine  new  market  data 
booklet  about  its  “Billion  Dollar 
Western  Michigan  Market.”  Book¬ 
let  contains  late  market  data,  lin¬ 
age  and  circulation  facts.  Copies 
from  Joe  Lynch,  promotion  man¬ 
ager. 

Baton  Rouge  (La.)  State  Times 
and  Morning  Advocate  out  with 
two  impressive  market  data  fold¬ 
ers.  One  gives  standard  market 
data  facts.  The  other  is  a  quickie 
devoted  to  showing  how  Baton 
Rouge  has  grown  in  the  past  10 
years. 

Johnsonburg  (Pa.)  Press,  a 
weekly,  doing  its  advertisers  and 
prospects  a  good  turn  by  publish¬ 
ing  a  monthly  newsletter  on  busi¬ 
ness,  merchandising  and  advertis¬ 
ing.  Rare  for  a  weekly  to  engage 
in  promotion  of  this  kind,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  welcome.  Publisher  Alva  K. 
Gregory  doing  it  himself,  and  it 
makes  fine  and  informing  reading. 


The  Patriot  •  The  Evening  News  •  Sunday  Patriot-News 


THERE’S  NO  SUBSTITUTE  FOR 


EFFECTIVE  BUYING 
INCOME  OF  $1916* 


PER  CAPITA  SALES 
OF  $1679* 

QUALITY  OF  MARKET 
RATING  148* 


DAILY  NEWSPAPER 
CIRCULATION  116.755* 


SUNDAY  NEWSPAPER 
CIRCULATION  73.450* 
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George  Hearst  Follows 
In  Dad*s  Photo  Steps 


By  James  L  CoUings 

Things  maybe  you’d  like  to 
know  about  George  Hearst: 

He’s  the  oldest  son  (47)  of  the 
late  William  Randolph  Hearst,  he 
was  his  father’s  favorite,  he’s  a  big 
man  (6  ft.-230  lbs.)  and  he’s  the 
most  picture  conscious  of  the  five 
Hearst  heirs. 

He’s  the  sort  of  guy  you  can 
call  George,  and  he  has  a  kindly 
face  and  friendly  manner  and  they 
say  he  is  closest  to  the  Chief  in 
looks.  He  arrived  in  this  town 
several  weeks  ago  and  plans  to 
make  New  York  his  headquarters 
from  now  on. 

Many  Duties 

“I  came  in  from  the  coast,” 
George  said,  “because  I  feel  that 
the  major  portion  of  our  organiza¬ 
tion’s  activities  is  here.  I’ll  work 
with  Martin  F.  Huberth  (chairman 
of  the  board,  Hearst  Corp.)  to 
help  handle  the  properties  of  our 
ranches,  mines  and  antiques.” 

George  holds  several  titles.  He 
is  vicepresident  of  the  Hearst 
Corp.  and  a  director  of  its  board, 
as  well  as  vicepresident  and 
director  of  Hearst  Magazines.  He 
is  also  supervisor  of  presses,  new 
equipment  and  buildings,  and  a 
smart  man  around  radio  and  TV. 

The  suspicion  here,  though,  is 
that  he  gets  as  much  or  more 
bang  out  of  being  supervisor  of 
the  photographic  division.  As 
such,  he  has  taken  temporary 
space  beside  Dick  Sarno,  director 
of  photography.  Later,  he’ll  move 
down  the  hall  in  the  Hearst  build¬ 
ing.  But  wherever  he  is,  he’ll  work 
closely  with  Dick,  he  says. 

As  busy  as  George  will  be,  this 
supervisory  stint  will  be  no  smid¬ 
gen.  He  said  he  figures  he  will 
split  his  time  between  the  presses 
and  photography  and  his  other 
Hearst  duties. 

His  interest  in  photography 
came  early,  and  he  now  owns 
three  cameras  and  shoots  hundreds 
of  pictures  a  year,  mostly  color. 

“Perhaps,”  George  explained, 
“I  inherited  my  photo  knowledge 
from  my  dad  who,  at  meetings, 
stressed  news  photography,  photo 
layouts,  makeup  and  photo  equip¬ 
ment. 

Following  Father 
“Actually,  I  took  up  photogra¬ 
phy  from  him,  I  guess.  He  was 
a  very  good  cameraman  himself. 
One  of  his  favorite  type  pictures 
was  a  night  shot  without  the  use 
of  flash,  and  I  remember  that  in 
the  late  20’s  or  early  30’s  he  was 
using  a  third  dimensional  camera. 
Like  my  father,  I  believe  that  good 
journalism  includes  good  photo 
journalism.” 

George’s  record  indicates  this 


belief.  He  was  the  first  to  advo¬ 
cate  that  all  Hearst  newspapers 
use  the  Rollei  as  a  secondary 
camera  for  features  and  society. 
This,  he  admits,  was  hard  to  put 
over  since  most  of  the  cameramen 
used  SGs  and  they  didn’t  like  to 
make  the  change.  Now,  he  said, 
he  and  Dick  are  trying  to  equip 
all  17  Hearst  papers  with  strobe 
units. 

“Dick  and  I,”  George  said,  “are 
going  around  to  our  different 
plants — and  to  those  of  other 
newspapers,  of  course — to  pick  up 
new  ideas  and  developments.  We 
want  to  be  up  on  the  latest  things. 

“Eventually,  all  our  papers  will 
have  big  berthas  with  sequence 
backs.  The  latest  paper  to  get  one 
of  these  jobs  is  the  San  Antonio 
(Tex.)  Light. 

“In  other  words,  we’re  going  to 
do  everything  possible  to  improve 
Hearst  pictures  and  to  boost  the 
morale  of  the  photographers.  On 
the  latter  score,  this  means  we’ll 
continue  with  our  annual  $5,000 
photo  contest  and  we’ll  go  on  with 
my  father’s  policy  of  giving  credit 
lines  to  the  cameramen.” 

“This  knowledge  of  photogra¬ 
phy  George  has  isn’t  superficial,” 
Dick  said.  “He’s  in  on  the  testing 
and  research  phases  of  all  our  new 
equipment.  He  knows  as  much  as 
I  do  about  the  mechanics,  for  that 
matter.” 

George  Hearst.  Friend  of  the 
guy  with  a  lens. 

Speaking  of  Pulitzers 

What  does  a  juror  look  for 
when  he  screens  nominations  for 
a  Pulitzer  Prize  picture? 

Carl  E.  Lindstrom,  managing 
editor  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times  and  one  of  the  two  jurors 
who  will  do  the  screening  on  the 
1952  entries,  was  asked  this  ques¬ 
tion  and  here’s  his  answer: 

“Your  query  as  to  how  I  go 
about  the  screening  of  news  pic¬ 
tures  for  prize  awards  brought 
home  to  me  the  realization  that 
the  matter  was  more  intuitive  than 
I  realized. 

“Certainly  I  have  no  system; 
nor  even  a  criterion  of  hard  and 
fast  rules  or  regulations.  Anything 
of  this  kind  is  subconscious,  if  it 
is  there  at  all. 

“Can  state  positively,  though, 
that  to  be  a  picture  worthy  of  a 
prize  award,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  photo  must  tell  its  own  story 
with  a  minimum  or  no  verbal  ex¬ 
planation. 

“I  am  not  opposed  to  the  use 
of  captions,  because,  in  many 
cases,  the  force  of  a  picture  can 
be  enhanced  by  the  right  caption. 


George  Hearst 


All  I  mean  is  that  the  best  pictures 
don’t  need  that. 

“It  is  difficult  to  discount 
properly  the  lucky  shot.  If  a 
photographer  has  a  million-dollar 
picture  because  he  happened  to  be 
at  the  right  place  at  the  right  time, 
it  is  still  a  million-dollar  picture. 

Picture’s  a  Report 

“On  the  other  hand,  it  seems 
to  me  that  a  juror  must  consider 
initiative,  ingenuity  and  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  difficult  conditions.  Not 
all  great  news  pictures  are  shot 
from  the  hip.  ^me  of  the  best 
have  been  great  by  reason  of  com¬ 
position  and  the  exercise  of  pure 
technique. 

“A  picture  is  a  report,  just  the 
same  as  the  reporter’s  verbal  ac¬ 
count.  The  picture  that  tells  the 
whole  story  completely  is  the 
winner,  to  my  way  of  thinking. 

“One  factor  I  should  like  to 
add:  In  most  contests,  reporters 
are  permitted  to  submit  a  series  of 
articles  covering  a  general  topic 
or  news  situation.  The  tendency  is 
to  limit  the  photographer  to  a 
single  shot.  This,  I  think,  is  a  bit 
unfair. 

“Max  Desfor  of  the  Associated 
Press  won  the  (1951)  Pulitzer 
Prize  on  the  strength  of  a  single 
shot  of  refugees  crossing  a 
wrecked  bridge  in  Korea.  But 
Desfor  had  an  extraordinary  port¬ 
folio  covering  the  whole  Korean 
activity. 

“Writers  like  Ernie  Pyle,  Homer 
Bigart,  Hal  Boyle,  Margaret  Hig¬ 
gins,  I  would  judge  on  the  basis 
of  a  high  plateau  of  achievement 
and  in  no  case  that  I  know  of 
by  a  single  story. 

“This  last  observation  covering 
a  photographer’s  work  as  a  whole 
is  gratuitous  and  probably  not 
within  the  frame  of  your  query, 
but  I  include  it  to  complete  my 
point  of  view.” 


Shutter  Shorts 


Ted  Lau,  photographer  for  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal 
and  Times  for  two  years,  has 
joined  the  photography  staff  of  the 
San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union  and 
Tribune.  .  .  .  Dave  Snyder,  pho¬ 
tographer  for  the  Courier-Journal 
and  Times,  has  left  to  join  the 
staff  of  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post. 
Whit  Wooten  and  Robert  Stei- 
NAU,  photographers  for  the  Cou¬ 
rier-Journal  and  Times,  became  i 

fathers  of  boys  on  Oct.  2.  I 

■  [ 

Gean  a.  Baron,  former  INP  j 
staffer  in  New  York,  and  Bud  f 
Kamenish,  Louisville  freelance 
photographer,  have  joined  the  pho-  j 
tographic  staff  of  the  Courier-  j 
Journal. 

■  I 

Sargent  J.  Marsh,  former  cam¬ 
eraman  for  the  Cincinnati  (0.)  : 

Post,  now  a  commercial  photog¬ 
rapher,  has  moved  into  a  new  \ 

studio  representing  an  investment 
of  $250,000.  Marsh,  36,  who 
began  as  a  $5  a  week  busboy  at 
Hotel  Sinton,  and  after  working 
for  the  Post,  free  lanced  for  the 
Associated  Press  and  other  local 
newspapers,  formed  his  own  com¬ 
pany  10  years  ago. 


to  he  Ncw  PhotO  Plant 
at  the^  right  time  Chicago— Photographing  of  84 

on-dollar  picture!  high  school  football  players  Ix- 
tween  Nov.  1  and  5,  put  a  1,375 
a  Report  square-foot  addition  to  the  Chi- 

r  hand,  it  seems  cago  Tribune’s  news  photography 
or  must  consider  plant  into  use  for  the  first  time, 
ity  and  the  chal-  Forty  news  photographers  now 
conditions.  Not  utilize  2,982  square  feet  of  floor 
pictures  are  shot  space  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the 
>ome  of  the  best  Tribune  Tower  and  the  newly 
jy  reason  of  com-  completed  12-story  addition  which 
exercise  of  pure  adjoins  the  Tower. 

The  new  section,  which  is  pri- 
a  report,  just  the  marily  for  use  by  neighborhood 
lorter’s  verbal  ac-  section  photographers,  has  four 
ure  that  tells  the  large  dark  rooms,  three  printing 
ampletely  is  the  rooms,  a  camera  repair  shop,  a 
/ay  of  thinking.  large  photo  studio  with  adjoining 
I  should  like  to  dressing  room,  a  chemical  store- 
contests,  reporters  room,  and  a  general  workroom 
submit  a  series  of  with  telephones  and  typewriters. 

;  a  general  topic  jqgyy  equipment  includes  two 
I.  The  tendency  is  Eastman  Auto-Focus  enlargers, 
hotographer  to  a  o^e  Saltzman  enlarger,  and  one 
5,  I  think,  is  a  bit  Omega  enlarger.  Special  water 
temperature  controls  h'hve  been 
of  the  Associated  installed  in  the  printing  room 
(1951)  Pulitzer  sinks.  Completely  new  filtering 
•ength  of  a  single  equipment  has  been  applied  ex¬ 
gees  crossing  a  clusively  to  the  water  d^tined  for 
in  Korea.  But  photo  processing  use.  A  circular 
ixtraordinary  port-  track  on  the  ceiling  of  the  new 
;he  whole  Korean  studio  facilitates  movement  and 
adjustment  of  lighting. 

Ernie  Pyle,  Homer  ■ 

ildge^oJi^the  Ss  Anahist  in  More  Papers 

lU  of  achievement  John  S.  Hewitt  has  been  named 
!  that  I  know  of  executive  vicepresident  of  the 
y.  Anahist  Con[q)any,  makers  of 

iservation  covering  Anahist  Atomizer  and  tablets.  Mr. 
s  work  as  a  whole  Hewitt  plans  expansion  of  the 
ind  probably  not  firm’s  line  and  more  intensive  use 
le  of  your  query,  of  new^aper  and  radio  advertis- 
t  to  complete  my  ing  (via  Batten,  Barton,  Durstinc 
&  Osborn,  Inc.). 
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PROMOTERS — Standing,  left  to  right;  Bob  Cutler,  Deseret  News;  David  Henes,  Phoenix  Republic;  Bob  Barton,  San  Jose  Mercury-News; 
Don  Knight,  San  Francisco  Chronicle;  Dan  Stem,  San  Jose  Mercury-News;  Don  Reid,  Stockton  Record;  George  Duncan,  Oakland  Tribune; 
E.  S.  Peterson,  Sacramento  Bee;  Randy  Smith,  West-Holiiday;  Campbell  Watson,  Editor  &  Publisher;  Harold  Coffin,  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin. 

Seated,  left  to  right:  Ken  Wilson,  Santa  Rosa  Press;  Gray  Creveling,  San  Francisco  Examiner;  Walter  Brown,  Oakland  Tribune;  National 
NNPA  President  Clarence  Harding,  South  Bend  Tribune;  R.  K.  Millison,  Portland  Oregonian;  Carl  Hammons,  Los  Angeles  Herald-Express;  H.  L. 

Millet,  Palo  Alto  Times;  R.  C.  Marcus,  Riverside  Press. 

in  the  AAU  basketball  champion- 
DOUnQury  IrOSlS  ships,  281  craft  in  the  Hearst  Re- 

O  *•  gatta,  6,225  players  in  its  baseball 

1  or  It  rOIXlOtlOIl  toumey,  4,000  in  its  hole-in-one 

H  ,■  «  j.  golf  tourney,  and  1,300  entries  in  y 

/\CtlVltlGS  lOGt  its  American  History  Awards  \ 

event.  \  J 

By  Campbell  Watson  “Store-traffic"  values  are  espe-  \  £/ 

San  Francisco  —  Guide  posts  cially  stressed  by  the  Portland  \  |||l||  wm  ^ 

for  containing  newspaper  promo-  Oregonian,  advised  Richard  K.  '  M/ 

tions  within  those  borders  where  Millison.  His  department  de-  '  W  ' 

returns  make  activity  feasible  and  velops  a  constant  stream  of  events 

profitable  were  drawn  here  last  bringing  varied  groups  to  the 

week  at  the  Pacific  Coast’s  first  Oregonian’s  auditorium.  Several  I  ) 

regional  National  Newspaper  others  stressed  the  promotion  I  j 

Promotion  Association  confer-  value  of  plant  visits  and  the  use 

ence.  of  films  as  an  aid  both  during  \ 

The  boundaries  prescribed  visits  and  for  field  work.  The  /J///  \  \ 

were  loose  and  flowing  lines,  in  new  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  hM 

accord  with  the  aim  and  scope  ^ews  film,  not  yet  officially  un-  /# 

of  each  newspaper.  Most  spe-  veiled,  was  shown  by  Daniel  K.  I 


Mr.  Mainland  told  of  seven  explained  that  Deseret  is 

pieces  each  costing  around  $5,  not  misspelled,  but  means  “land 
received  by  his  office.  All  even-  of  ^nd  honey.”  Particular 

tually  were  shifted  to  him  be-  factor  was  an  augmented  news- 
cause  recipients  hated  to  throw  print  supply  obtained  by  purchase 
them  out.  He  finally  had  to  toss  of  a  quarter-interest  in  Publishers 
out  the  lot — all  too  large  and  Paper  Co.,  he  reported, 
bulky  for  retention,  and  contain¬ 
ing  no  fileable  material. 

Decision  that  the  newspaper 
was  not  in  the  entertainment  busi¬ 
ness  was  made  at  the  Oakland 
(Calif.)  Tribune,  reported  Walter 
Brown.  Extensive  promotion 
along  various  lines  is  continued, 
but  the  Tribune  slogan  now  is: 

“We  will  publicize  matters  of 
welfare  to  the  community.  We 
will  not’  enter  the  entertainment 
business  ourselves.”  The  Tribune 
stresses  its  how-to-swim  campaign 
and  a  baseball  tournament. 

Participation  Events 

The  trend  toward  participation 
events  was  evidenced  by  a  list 
presented  by  Gray  Creveling,  San 
Francisco  Examiner.  The  Ex¬ 
aminer’s  basketball  school  had 
2,450  entries;  there  were  85  teams 
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Efficient  Operation 

A  Thorough  Inventory  of  Your  Plant! 

NEED  SUPPLIES  OR  EQUIPMENT? 

Newsprint  —  Press  Room 
Composing  Room  —  Moil  Room 
Stereoty»»v«  —  Personnel 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER'S  CLASSIFIED  ADS 

Can  help  buy  or  sell  equipment  for  any  department 
and  even  secure  the  right  personnel  for  yon  .  .  . 

WRITE  *  Editor  &  Piibiishor  Classifiod  Dept. 
WIRE  *  Times  Tower,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
PHONE  •  BRyont  9-3052 

(Consecutive  insertions  at  lower  rates!) 


The  easy-to-read  news  face! 


the  standard  kit  with  complete  ads  themselves,  judging  from  the  way  These  home  service  reps  give 
Bendix  Appliances  ranging  up  to  page-size,  and  need-  they  pull  “gimmicks”  from  their  out  helpful  advice  on  laundering 

nnntinuprl  irnm  nnop  Id  1^8  the  local  dealer’s  logo-  Bcndix-washcd  shirt  sleeves.  They  problems,  while  actual  product 

i-i/iuiriucu  Jiiyrri  yugc  it  _  T-u_  _ I,;*  no\/i>r  Tiin  Art,  _ j _ u..  .u-  j _ 1 _ —l 


type.  The  other  is  a  makeup  kit  never  run  dry. 


selling  is  done  by  the  dealers  who 


cales  ciicce.!.!  denendc  larcelv  on  permits  In  April  of  last  year,  Bendix  appear  last  on  a  55-minute  “wash- 

rtiir  ciir-i-ccc  in  iltt  nn  nnnciimArG  dealers  to  develop  their  own  ads.  launched  a  campaign  celebrating  day  clinic”  program. 


our  success  m  getting  consumers 
in  each  individual  market  to  know 


An  outstanding  and  compara- 


two-millionth 


^hrhVseS 


Lady  demonstrators,  thoroughly  k 
grounded  in  home  laundry  tech-  ■ 


are  and  in  ffettinu  these  retailers  ®endix  used  newspapers  to  effec-  tion  push  stressed  that  “Bendix  niques,  are  chic  in  their  attire  to 
.  ’  .  r  ,  .  _  tively  solve  a  special  sales  problem  is  still  America’s  most-wanted  eet  across  the  idea  that  the  house- 


tn  aocressivelv  seek  nut  eiistnmers  auivc  a  aptwiai  saita  iinjuitm  get  aCrOSS  the  idea  that  the  house- 

nr  trt  nttraet  them  tn  their  stnres  ’’  “White  Magic”  promotion  washer.”  A  four-page,  two  color  wife  can  look  just  as  good  after 

Fnr  these  reasnns  the  Rendix  (see  cut.  p.  14)  Staged  this  Summer,  insert  broke  the  campaign  to  the  doing  her  wash  with  a  Bendix. 

,tA  ,tr,t„r,trr,  fr,...-  rr..,..,  L^st  March,  Bcndix  sales  direc-  trade  in  Retailing  Daily.  Three  Once  Alone  in  Field 

ad  program  inc  udes  four  mam  Ericksen  foresaw  the  slump  weeks  later,  consumer  campaign  T  h  i 

types  of  effort:  1)  general  brand  P  got  underway  in  Life  with  a  three-  . 

reputation  ads  over  the  Bendix  ^eloped  this  summer.  So  he  asked  page  black  and  white  insert;  was 

Appliances  name;  2)  advertising  ,  j  j  World  War  II  retarded  any  real 

over  the  dealers’  logo;  3)  dealer  J'*  departjnen  and  ad  agency  suppleniented  wi^^^^  competition  until .1947. 

helps;  and  4)  advertising  to  the  special  sales  activity  that  newspaper  ads  (two  1  400  lines  .^he  mushroom  growth  of  com- 

trade.  ^  ^  Petition  in  recent  years,  accord- 

Type  one,  says  Mr.  Ryan  em-  J”  ®  x*  •  ”  ......  ing  to  Mr.  Ryan,  has  caused  Ben- 

brances  Bendix’  indirect-action  ,  .  ®  ^  Display  Contest  jix  to  increase  its  use  of  news- 

newspaper  and  magazine  ads,  unions  ra  ion  consis  ing  o  -j-q  hypo  dealer  interest  in  the  papers.  A  glance  at  some  Bendix 

while  type  two  takes  in  direct-  ^  uemonsirator  snowiiy  smearing  national  effort,  Jones  and  Mac-  sales  figures  will  show  why.  Back 
action  co-op  newspaper  copy.  ^  towel  with  messy  kitchen  Donough  dreamed  up  a  window  in  1947  the  company  hit  an  all¬ 


insert  broke  the  campaign  to  the  doing  her  wash  with  a  Bendix. 
trade  in  Retailing  Daily.  Three  Once  Alone  in  Field 

weeks  later,  consumer  campaign  .a./,  n  , 

.  .  ’  .  . xu  Until  1940,  Bendix  was  alone 

got  underway  in  Life  with  a  three-  •  *.  .  JL  u  c  i j 

Dace  black  and  white  insert-  was  f*’®  automatic  washer  field. 

IS  World  War  II  retarded  any  real 


Type  one.  says  Mr.  Ryan  em-  in  the  vacuum. 


brances  Bendix’  indirect-action 
newspaper  and  magazine  ads, 
while  type  two  takes  in  direct- 
action  co-op  newspaper  copy. 


Result  was  “White  Magic,”  a 
brief  demonstration  consisting  of 
a  demonstrator  showily  smearing 
a  white  towel  with  messy  kitchen 


“Obviously,”  he  says,  “Bendix  top  ^^ums  and  then  washing  it  com-  dj^piay  contest  offering  140  prizes  time  sales  peak  with  $81,325,286. 
management  considers  newspaper  P  ^  ^  V  ^  ^gain  in  ve  mmu  es  totaling  $12,000  for  winners  in  That  was  without  any  serious  corn- 


advertising  most  effective.  Other-  either  type  of  Bendix  washer 
wise,”  he  smiled,”  the  advertising  Gy-ouiafe  or  Economat. 
money  would  be  spent  elsewhere.  Dailies  Heralded  Stunt 

We  feel  that  no  little  part  of  the  “This  demonstration,”  said  \ 


various  types  of  stores  and  geo-  petition.  But  by  1948  competition 
graphical  areas;  plus  a  host  of  had  bit  into  Bendix’  hold  on  the 


store-traffic 


“This  demonstration,”  said  Mr.  For  example: 


credit  for  establishing  and  main-  Ericksen,  “was  staged  with  con¬ 
taining  Bendix’  sales  leadership  siderable  build-up  through  large- 


builders.  market  and  whittled  sales  down  to 
some  $50,179,423,  In  1949  sales 


goes  to  newspaper  advertising.”  space  newspaper  ads  heralding  the 
Current  CamnaiDn  event  at  the  local  Bendix  dealer’s 

AS  .,reaTpoin™"oT  Bendix-  r"  1"“’'”'“’"’  f  ""  ■V” 
current  ad  campaign  is  one  of  its  P  a  Picture  of  a  magician 


A  contest  to  locate  owner  of  were  down  even  more;  reached 
the  oldest  Bendix  machine;  lucky  $34,983,163.  Last  year  and  so  far 


space  newspaper  ads  heralding  the  pennies  embedded  in  aluminum  this  year,  Bendix  is  well  on  the 
event  at  the  local  Bendix  dealer’s  discs.  Highlights  of  the  promotion  road  bacL 

store.  Illustrations  of  the  ma-  was  a  “Torch  of  Freedom” — a  n,,r!rnT  WnriH  w^r  ii  RenrUr 


was  a  lorcn  or  rreeoom  --a  During  World  War  II,  Bendix 
huge  white  candle  placed  in  the  switched  from  washers  to  war 


most  aggressive;  Illustration,  used  highlighted  these  ads.  A  premium,  dealer  s  window  with  prizes  offered  ^^^k.  Late  in  the  war,  the  Navy 
in  most  media,  features  a  house-  ‘l^siped  to  draw  only  qualified  for  the  closest  guess  as  to  when  it  ordered  automatic  washers  for  use 
wife  dirtying  freshly  washed  her  prospects,  was  listed  in  the  would  burn  one-third,  two-thirds,  submarines  and  other  craft, 
clothes;  copy  asks:  “You  wouldn’t  consisted  of  a  plastic  and  out.  Each  candle  was  labeled:  -j-^is  Navy  contract  helps  ex- 

ej  ,1 - - - U„_»  “Jhe  torch  that  is  destined  to  - 


do  this  to  a  snowy-clean  shirt!  clothes  dampening  bag.’’ 

Then  why  buy  a  washer  that  .  In  the  first  two  months,  accord- 
does?”  '"8  Ericksen,  more  than 

The  theme,  which  uses  the  3,700  dealers  staged  White  Magic 


anu  oui.  tacn  canuie  was  laoeieo.  -j-^is  Navy  contract  helps  ex- 
, o  destined  to  pigj^  ^hy  Bendix  was  more  than 

lead  2,000,000  more  worrien  to  back  to  peace- 


“shock”  type  illustration,  is 

“dirty  water  doesn’t  drain  back  were  given  away 


In  the  first  two  months,  accord-  lead  2,000,000  more  women  to 
ing  to  Mr.  Ericksen,  more  than  freedom  from  washday  drudgery.” 

3,700  dealers  staged  White  Magic  Magic  Carpet  marl 

Still  another  gimmick  promo-  tors. 


time  production  and  was  on  the 
market  months  before  its  competi- 


through  clothes.”  Mr.  Ryan  says 


important, 


the  Economat  line  (added  in  June, 
1949)  follows  the  agitator  idea. 

“Our  engineers  eventually  pro¬ 
vided  us  with  the  keynote  of  our 
current  theme,”  Mr.  Ryan  de¬ 
clared.  “They  explain  that  in 
tumble  action  the  Bendix  Gyro- 


5-Minute  Miracle  a  steady  barrage  of  ideas  for  pro-  in  getting  these  prospects  into  the 

Gimmick  promotions  are  one  of  moting  store  traffic,  staging  demon-  stores.” 

Bendix’  main  fortes  and  the  job  strations  and  building  prospect  Asked  how  Bendix  salesmen  re- 


tion  that  has  been  used  success-  The  advertising-merchandising- 
fully  by  Bendix  was  the  “Magic  sales  departments  at  Bendix  work 


the  theme  was  discovered  after  a  Bendix  washer  sales  Carpet”  stunt  used  to  push  the  together  so  closely,  says  general 

two-year  search  for  a  campaign  above  normal  for  July  gendix  dryer.  In  this  deal  a  manager  Sayre,  that  “there  is  al- 

keynote  that  would  be  common  to  August,  and  way  ab(we  what  housewife  receives  two  cotton  pile  most  a  constant  overlap  that  is 
both  types  of  automatic  washers  would  have  been  had  our  j.ygj  jf  accepts  in  her  home  healthy  because  it  gives  each  de- 

built  exclusively  by  Bendix.  sales  curve  followed  the  industry,  jjjg  automatic  dryer  for  partment  the  benefit  of  added  idea 

In  principle,  he  explained,  the  Newspaper  advertising  alone  jq  (j^ys  One  rug  she  washes  manpower.” 
two  models  are  almost  diametric-  was  involved.  National  medi^ex-  jjj.jgj  jj,  her  Bendix  unit;  the  To  which  Mr.  Ericksen  adds: 
ally  opposed.  Tumble-action  em-  for  P^ge  ads  in  This  Week  ^fher  she  hangs  in  the  line.  Idea  “We  have  had  unusual  success 

ploys  a  revolving  cyclinder  while  goring  August,  were  not  used,  is  to  test  the  difference  in  fluffiness,  with  our  merchandising  activities 
the  Economat  line  (added  in  June,  However,  he  added,  there  were  etc.  As  a  reward  she’s  al-  in  individual  stores.  This  could 


some  local  radio  spots  used  by  a  to  keep  one  of  the  rugs,  not  have  been  possible  if  qualified 

few  dealers  and,  of  course,  point-  Jones  and  MacDonough  prospects  had  not  attended.  News- 

ot-purchase  material.  pgg  dealers  and  distributors  with  paper  advertising  is  most  effective 


matic  lifts  clothes  free  of  dirty  of  dreaming  them  up  falls  to  lists  via  come-on  door  prizes  or  act  to  the  company’s  use  of  news- 
water  as  the  unit  drains.  The  Wilbur  C.  Jones,  sales  promotion  giveaways.  A  “Cannon  Towel  paper  advertising,  Mr.  Ericksen 
agitator  models  drain  lighter-than-  manager,  and  William  A.  Mac-  Brigade”  promotion  in  1948,  summed  it  up  this  way: 
water  soil  off  through  the  hollow  Donough,  national  merchandising  sparked  by  large-space  newspaper  “When  a  company  relies  heavily 
agitator  during  the  vacuum  manager,  who  work  closely  with  ads  inviting  the  reader  to  see  an  on  merchandising  activities,  there 
squeeze  drying  operation  while  Bendix’  ad  agency  and  special  pro-  “amazing  new  automatic  soap  in-  must  be  the  closest  cooperation, 
heavier-than-water  soil  drains  motion  agency  Roy  Knipschild  jector,”  resulted  in  Bendix  dealers  The  planning  of  the  activity,  the 
throu^  the  bottom.”  &  Co.,  Chicago.  giving  away  1,370,000  towels  in  preparation  of  banners  and  mail- 

This  campaign  is  currently  Bendix’  White  Magic  promotion  exchange  for  the  names  of  950,000  ing  pieces,  national  and  local  ads 
running  in  Life,  Statevepost,  was  such  a  successful  merchandis-  “worthwhile  prospects.”  all  most  be  linked  in  a  coordinated 

Parent^ ,  Good  Housekeeping,  Me-  ing  gimmick  that  Mr.  Ericksen,  Demonstration  is  a  big  peg  in  schedule  with  the  education  of  the 


giving  away  1,370,000  towels  in  preparation  of  banners  and  mail- 


Bendix’  White  Magic  promotion  exchange  for  the  names  of  950,000  ing  pieces,  national  and  local  ads 


“worthwhile  prospects.” 


all  most  be  linked  in  a  coordinated 


Parent^ ,  Good  Housekeeping,  Me-  ing  gimmick  that  Mr.  Ericksen,  Demonstration  is  a  big  peg  in  schedule  with  the  education  of  the 
Call’s,  True  Story,  and  Modern  requested  that  it  be  extended.  It  the  Bendix  strategy,  but  dealers  salesmen  for  a  successful  promo- 

Romanees',  is  being  followed  up  was,  but  is  currently  conducted  don’t  always  do  the  demonstrating,  tion. 

with  local  newspaper  copy,  direct  as  the  “Five  Minute  Miracle;”  em-  To  help  out  dealers  the  company’s  “Since  Bendix  merchandising  ac- 
mail,  and  demonstration  tie-ins  on  ploys  a  “Wizard  of  East”  (see  80  distributors  each  has  a  home  tivities  have  been  extremely 

the  Bendix  TV  show.  cut  page  14)  where  White  Magic  service  director  who  supervises  the  successful,”  he  concluded,  “our 


tion. 

“Since  Bendix  merchandising  ac¬ 
tivities  have  been  extremely 


As  part  of  this  fall  drive,  Bendix  played  up  a  magician 


post-sale  demonstration  and  sales  salesmen  look  favorably  on  the 


made  two  types  of  newspaper  Apparently  Messrs.  Jones  and  activities  of  the  home  service  de-  newspaper  ads  that  helped  make 
kits  available  to  dealers.  One  is  MacE)onough  are  part  magician  partment.  the  activities  successful.” 
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W-T  &  S  Writer  Wins 
1951  Silurian  Award 


The  Society  of  the  Silurians, 


York  newspapermen,  gave  its  the  United  Nations  draft  Coven- 
1951  Award  ant  on  Human  Rights  impinges 

for  outstanding  basic  freedoms  explicit  in  the 

editorial  achieve-  of  Rights  (E  &  P,  July  28, 

ment  to  Edward  .I  H  Page  10.). 

J.  Mowery,  New  „  -j  ^  u- 

York  World-  (7^  President s  Censorship 

Telegram  and  1  The  speaker  said  the  most 

Suit  staff  writer.  1  \  dangerous  feature  of  Article  14 

Mr.  Mowery  of  Ihe  draft  Covenant  is  the  au- 

won  the  prize  for  thority  to  impose  restrictions  and 

his  series  of  B  ^B  on  the  press  to  insure 

stories  on  the  ilL—A-Ji  “national  security.” 

narcotic  traffic  a-  “If  you  take  the  President’s 

m  o  n  g  teen-age  Mowery  recent  censorship  order  and  im- 

youth  of  the  city.  He  was  the  pose  penalties  and  restrictions  on 
third  reporter  of  his  newspaper  to  the  press  for  publishing  that  type 
win  the  award  in  seven  years.  of  non-military  information,  you 
Public  Aroused  will  see  what  could  be  accom- 

‘•Mr.  Mowery’s  articles.”  de-  pHsl^d  un^r  the  draft  Coven- 
clared  Emmet  Crozier,  chairman  Senator  said, 

of  the  Committee  on  Awards,  Introduced  S.  2190 

“aroused  the  conscience  of  the  ..jj,  closing  days  of  the  last 
community,  stirred  the  Legislature  ^g^sion  of  the  Congress,  I  in¬ 
to  action,  shattered  the  wmpla-  troduced  S.  2190  to  repeal  the 
cency  of  the  Board  of  Education  president’s  censorship  order.  S. 
and  municipal  health  authorities  2190  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
and  led  to  far-reaching  r^orms  ^littee  on  Expenditures.  You 
in  control  of  the  drug  traffic  in  should  have  in  mind  these  alter- 
New  York  State.  natives.  If  the  President’s  order 

Other  newspapers  rendered  simply  repealed,  he  will  be  free 
effective  service  in  exf^mg  nar-  issue  a  new  executive  order 
cotic  addiction  in  the  schwl  would  probably,  but  not 

system  but  none  inatched  Mr.  necessarily,  be  an  improvement. 
Mowery  s  series  for  thoroughness,  ,f,g  jggj 

awareness  of  the  social  implica-  Congress  should  pass  a  detailed 
tmns  and  sustained  indignation,  statute  on  the  classification  ol 
he  added.  information  originating  in  the 

In  accepting  the  award  Nov.  Executive  Branch,  you  should  b« 
12,  Mr.  Mowery  charged  that  prepared  to  submit  your  recom- 
neither  Congress  nor  the  state  ntendations  when  Congress  re 
legislatures  have  acted  to  end  the  convenes  in  January.” 
nationwide  dope  scourge.  _  ...  .... 

n  ...  Earlier,  he  had  said  it  was  j 

Snipe  at  Pulitzers  disgrace  for  the  free  world  t< 

Lee  B.  Wood,  executive  editor  allow  William  Oatis  to  remaii 
of  the  W-T&S,  remarked:  “I  imprisoned  for  more  than  2^ 


Five  hundred  tons  of  equip-  needed  to  connect  all  this  ap- 

iiient  and  62.(MK)  man-hours  of  paratus.  There  are  2,600,000 

work  are  needed  to  install  just  soldered  connections,  each  one 

one  10,000-line  Dial  Telephone  a  careful  hand  operation. 

Ail  that  is  for  only  one 
Here’s  the  story  of  months  of  Telephone  Exchange  to  serve 

work  condensed  into  two  min-  one  community.  At  present- 

utes  of  reading  time.  (  Bear  w  ith  day  prices,  the  cost  runs  to 

us,  please.  If  several  of  the  w  ords  8 1  ..500.(WK). 
get  technical.)  mone\  for  these  new  fa- 

There  are  loOO  crossbar  cilities  must  come  largely  from 
switches,  1000  multi-contact  re-  investors  who  are  w  illing  to  put 
lays  and  6.5,0(K)  con\entional  their  savings  in  the  business, 
relays.  These  switching  mech-  Qnly  through  reasonable 
anisms  open  or  close  millions  of  earnings  can  the  telephonecom- 

telephone  circuit  paths.  pany  attract  the  new  money  that 

Eighty  miles  of  cable  are  is  needed  to  do  the  job. 


Free  Press  Precedent 
In  Puerto  Rico  Decision 


any  special  rights  or  interests  in  parcial.  It  died  aborning.  Ayuso 
such  cases,  no  text  or  decision  sus-  had  been  paying  his  men  above 
taining  such  a  claim  had  been  basic  scales. 


By  Lou  Shainmork 


pointed  out  to  us.”  The  child  labor  division  of 

Puerto  Rico  invoked  a  ban  against 
Court  Upholds  Publisher  newspaperboys.  For  several 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Puerto  Ayuso,  together  with  his  staff 

Rico  rejected  the  first  argument,  printers,  editorial  and  adverlis- 
ruling  that  even  the  controller  of  jng  men,  and  telephone  girls. 


A  STRANGELY  neglected  decision  the  Puerto  Rico  bureaucrats  locked  United  States  could  not  issue  hawked  papers  on  the  streets.  Fi- 
pronounced  three  years  ago  by  a  ranks.  Ayuso’s  reporters  found  J^gul^bons  _  inconsistent  with  the  nally,  the  parents  of  the  news- 


federal  court  may  prove  a  power-  official  records  barred  to  them. 


It  rejected  the  second  argu-  paperboys  protested.  The  ban  was 


ful  weapon  against  Washington’s  Liberal  threats  were  hurled.  Even  I’V  dwlarmg  that  the  mere  revoked. 

latest  efforts  to  suppress  news.  the  security  issue  was  raised  on  existence  of  a_  right  imposed  the  Mysterious  fire  and  health  in- 
Handed  down  in  the  U.  S.  Cir-  the  grounds  that  El  Imparcial  cast  allow  it.  spections  began  to  plague  the 

cuit  Court  of  Appeals  of  Boston  discredit  on  the  ability  of  the  _  plant.  Ayuso  discovered  in  a 


uiicais  wcic  iiuiicu.  e,vcii  .  ^  -  ,  ....  ... 

the  security  issue  was  raised  on  existence  of  a  right  imposed  the 
the  grounds  that  El  Imparcial  cast  allow  it. 


on  July  23,  1948,  it  held  that  Puerto  Ricans  to  rule  themselves,  n^nt  by  ating  a  contradictory  de-  casual  conversation  that  a  plot 
government  officials  MUST  open  imperiling  the  self-rule  franchise  eision  delivered  in  1928  by  the  had  been  laid  to  close  the  building 
their  records  for  inspection  by  won  after  many  years  of  struggle.  Supreme  ^urt  of  Michigan  ^  grg  qj.  health  hazard.  Then 

newspapers.  Legal  Action  Taken  I"  the  case  of  Nowack  v.  Fuller.  Ayuso  learned  a  bill  was  being 

It  came  after  a  bitter  18-month  vv-,,  -i,.  tAviiso  j  j  •  drafted  to  condemn  the  entire 

battle.  A  battle  which  revolved  .  .  “  He  has  been  hampered  and  in-  block  for  a  nublic  nark  and  nlav- 


Legal  Action  Taken 
Well  versed  in  the  law,  (Ayuso 


uailic  WllICU  ICVUIVCU  J  TTD  .  ....  .  . - ^ - - - .  ,  UWJVIk.  « 

not  around  the  right  to  print  the  T  ‘’y  of  ground, 

truth,  althnuah  th.t  f-ii  University  of  Maryland  in  1922)  the  defendant  to  allow  him  to  in-  Avnoi 


drafted  to  condemn  the  entire 
block  for  a  public  park  and  play- 


truth,  although  that  shadow  fell  u  h  th.  ^  detendant  to  all^  n.m  to  in-  Ayuso  purchased  new  land  and 

across  it,  too,  but  around  the  right  ^  ^  ^  I  spect  his  records.  This  is  a  spe-  proceeded  to  build  a  new  home 

to  dig  the  truth  out  of  a  govern-  Si  w  hI  He  sells  news  through  f^r  El  Imparcial.  Architecturally 


to  dig  the  truth  out  of  a  govern-  El  Imparcial.  Architecturally 

ment  bureau!  auditor  of  Puerto  Rico,  de-  the  medium  of  his  paper.  He  has  designed  in  the  pattern  of  the 

May  Affect  Truman  Order  kuSh'"  P“*^Esh  matter  of  public  ,ropfcs,  it  is  modern  in  every  _re- 


^nec  iruman  uraer  transactions.  The  letter  bluntly  interest.  '  '  yirl^onditioi^^^^^^ 

In  the  light  of  President  Tru-  stated  that  “if  any  irregularities  or  “The  citizens  and  taxpayers  of  ^or  Dresses  UD-to-da’te  linotvS 

man  s  unqualified  directive  to  de-  inefficiency  in  the  expenditures  of  this  state  are  interested  in  knowing  machines  temnerature  -  control!^ 
nartment  hpaHc  tr>  n.iKi:..  ...u-.i..-  .u-  _  macnines,  lemperaiure  coniroiica 


terest.  spect  —  air-conditioned,  with  fast 

The  citizens  and  taxpayers  of  color  presses,  up-to-date  linotype 


partment  heads  to  withhold  what-  the  public  funds”  were  found,  he  whether  the  public  business  is 

ever  news  “they  see  fit”  for  se-  would  “apprise  the  public  thereof  properly  managed. 

curity  reasons,  a  directive  which  by  editorials.”  “By  denying  him  access  to  pub- 


delegates  power  to  censor  all  jiews  The  auditor  ignored  the  let! 
in  the  hands  of  bureaucrats — this  Four  days  later,  Ayuso  sent 


’  editorials.  “By  denying  him  access  to  pub- 

The  auditor  ignored  the  letter.  iJc  records  for  the  purposes  of  se- 
)ur  days  later,  Ayuso  sent  a  curing  such  information,  he  is  de¬ 


engraving  and  stero  departments, 
and  a  quick  delivery  system. 
Decision  Has  Full  Weight 
While  he  marked  time  for  ac- 


court  ruling  assumes  historic  im-  notary  to  examine  “orders  for  pay-  prived  of  legal  rights  for  which  V •  j  u  j  ’ 

_  .  ..  'P'"''.  '’ill,  and  other  he  i,  entitled  to  redress  by  ntan-  Ay“»,  , 


portsne^.  ments,  vouchers,  bills  and  other  entitled  to  redress  by  man-  ■  •  .  *■  *  ♦k 

A  romantic  aura  colors  the  documents.”  The  auditor  sneered,  damns.”  against  the  corrupt  practices  in  the 

wurt  battle.  It  was  started  in  an  Ayuso  petitioned  for  a  writ  of  Thus,  the  issue  as  to  the  rights  I®,''",'?®"*,:  m  Tn. 

«land  j^ssession  of  the  United  mandamus.  of  the  press  to  inspect  public  rec-  .  Th/*  liivl  cnits 

ftates,  Puerto  Rico,  by  a  Spanish-  Eager  for  quick  action  lest  the  ords  was  poised  between  two  prec-  k  ^i*  ^ 

language  tabloid,  El  Imparcial.  issue  become  “academic  because  of  edents,  one  from  a  territorial  '^®I5u  ,u®»  i  it  e  «.i:nr, 

and  a  melodiously  named  publish-  delay,”  Ayuso  short-circuited  the  court,  the  other  from  a  state  court  .  I  .  "  ® 

er,  Antonio  Ayuso  Valdivieso.  local  district  courts  and  filed  di-  _ apparentlv  untested  in  the  fed-  orcknng  all  documents  open 

On  January  31,  1947,  El  Impar-  rectly  with  the  Supreme  Court  of  eral  courts  inspection,  the  issue  had  become 

with  Sle!  if  ,  On  April  13,  1947,  the  Supreme 

with  charges  of  corruption  against  In  the  meantime,  El  Imparcial  rnuri  nf  Pii<»rtr,  R,Vr,  ifnhplH  '’®’t>  •  -j  . 

the  first  native  government  of  found  new  fuel  for  its  denuncia-  .  ^  _ _  ***  wider  aspects,  and 


On  January  31,  1947,  El  Impar-  rectly  with  the  Supreme  Court  of  eral  courts. 


wf.l  if  Pufrto  ,  On  April  13,  1947,  the  Supreme 

S  mean  ime,  El  Imparcial  Court  of  Puerto  Rico  upheld 

the  first  native  government  of  found  new  fuel  for  its  denuncia-  o  «,r;t  tn 


mot  iiatiy^  lUUllU  IlCW  iUCI  lUl  115  UCllUllVia-  A  7 - -  -  * 

Puerto  Rico.  It  named  the  Min-  tions  in  the  “illegal”  protection  af-  the^auditor  to  onen  the  present  Washington 

ister  of  Interior  as  fleecing  the  forded  the  minister  of  interior  by  ™o^s  to  him  The  uovemment  develops  tl«  decision 

otot..  _ records  to  him.  The  government  .v  f,,  from  aeadem  c.  For  in  his 


state  in  the  sale  of  property  partly  the  auditor.  The  officials  filed  li 
owned  by  himself.  The  story  at-  bel  suits  against  the  paper. 


Stat^  interest  in  the  United  Government  Cites  Technicalities  suit  in  Boston.  C^rlbbealT "i*sland  ""w 

But  in  Puerto  Rico  it  became  a  slowjy  in  ^i^tory  for  every  n 

major  sensation.  The  Congress  of  V  it’  r  ^he  case  dragged  for  ^^e  United  States, 

the  United  States  just  had  votS  stood  by  the  refusal  to  let  Ayuso  more  than  a  year  in  the  federal  a  federal  circuit  c 
the  island  the  right  of  self-rule,  .the  records  on  three  mam  court.  It  seemed  like  a  pyrrhic  ^  case  stemming 

Ti,»  fire*  ..o*:,...  u  j  u  technicalities:  victory  for  Ayuso,  for  he  lost  his  tnrial  nossession  h 

annnmtid  aid  firef  Joh-L  (D  That  the  auditor,  like  the  fight  against  delay.  Meanwhile,  weight  of  authoritv  ; 


records  to  him.  The  government  ffo^i  academic.  For  in  his 

then  appealed  to  the  United  States  triumph  over  bureaucracy,  the 
Court  of  Appeals  of  the  First  Cir-  imig  known  publisher  in  the 


suit  in  Boston. 


Caribbean  Island  won 


U.  S.  Justice  grinds  slowly  in  victory  for  every  newspaperman 


stood  by  the  refusal  to  let  Ayuso  more  than  a  year  in  the  federal 
examine  the  records  on  three  main  court.  It  seemed  like  a  pyrrhic 


more  than  a  year  in  the  leaeral  a  federal  circuit  court  decision 
court.  It  seemed  like  a  pyrrhic  jjj  ^  stemming  from  a  terri- 
victory  for  Ayuso,  for  he  lost  his  tnrial  possession  has  the  full 


nefrm\d^"Arefo™Vm^^^^^^^^  ^ntroller  general  of  the  United  the  battle  boiled  over  on  other  haTdVd  dov;n"by‘ihe”nine  men  in 


Meanwhile,  wgjght  of  authority  as  if  it  were 


II?et^aJirpublic^sSv^nt"had^S  over  accounts  and  could  issue  any  The  Puerto  Rico  tribunal  had  accepted”  as  a"  precedent,' effective 
Sntrol.  A  liberal,  pri^-bono-pub-  regulations  to  make  ffiem  in-  no  sooner  granted  the  writ,  when  everywhere  in  the  United  States. 


States,  had  exclusive  jurisdiction  fronts. 


the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court. 


control.  A  liberal,  pro-bono-pub- 
lico,  shed-a-tear-for-the-poor-peas- 
ant  party! 

Records  Barred 

Suddenly,  El  Imparcial  punc- 


acccssible  to  the  public.' 


Ayuso  sent  a  reporter  and  photog-  When  the  case  moved  to  the 


(2)  That  the  statutes  nowhere  rapher  back  to  the  auditor.  They  federal  court  in  Boston,  the  Amer- 
imposed  a  duty  to  permit  inspec-  were  greeted  with  a  flying  ink-  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso- 

tion;  and  well  and  its  liquid  content.  The  elation  joined  the  battle  in  the  role 


(3)  That  although  the  right  to  photographs 


tured  the  idealistic  political  balloon  inspect  existed  under  special  cir-  spread  in  El  Imparcial. 


dramatic  ^>1  “amicus  curiae.” 


Thus,  in  a  sense,  the  victory  for 


and  the  odor  of  corruption  reeked  cumstances  (such  as  in  dispute  sued  on  behalf  of  his  employes  ^jjg  right  of  the  press  to  inspect 
out.  over  payments),  the  publisher  did  for  felonious  assault.  The  auditor  goveriunent  papers,  was  shared  by 


El  Imparcial  is  a  noisy,  raucous  not  have  these  rights  because  was  fined  $25. 


little  tabloid,  frowned  upon  by  in¬ 
tellectuals  and  ridiculed  by  reform- 


“curiosity  is  not  a  sufficient  right.” 
A  precedent  set  by  a  ruling  of 


Strikes,  Pressure  Tactics 


all  American  publishers. 

The  publishers  can  go  on  from 


aiiu  riuicuieu  oy  reiorm-  preceaem  sei  oy  a  ruling  oi  «  j  u-  i*  .u  there 

ers.  But  it  is  a  fighting  gamecock  a  Puerto  Rico  court  in  1908  in  .  Ayuso  next  found  himself  the  •  ^ 

of  a  paper  with  a  circulation  that  the  case  of  Lutz  v.  Post  backed  up  y>ctim  of  pressure  tactics  familiar  T  rr  DrAnerr 

has  grown  to  65,000  daily,  the  the  government.  It  read  in  part:  in  dictatorships.  A  series  of  perse-  Wew  LJate  tOr  IXX  rte 

largest  on  the  island.  ”...  Do  editors  as  a  class  have  cution  stratageins  were  unloo^d  Following  the  re-election  of 

On  the  day  of  the  expose,  the  any  more  right  with  regard  to  the  ujwn  him  similar  to  those  that  President  Peron  by  a  5-to-l  vo  e 

paper  sold  out  quickly  in  San  archives  of  public  offices  than  recent  seizure  of  Im  this  week,  it  was  announced  i 


Juan,  Ponce  and  Mataguez.  Hie  other  citizens? 
circulation  manager  ran  5,000  ad-  The  opinion 
ditional  copies  off  the  presses.  ly: 

As  is  the  pattern  the  world  over,  “And  if  edit 


her  citizens?  We  opine  not.”  Pfensa  in  Argentine  and  the  exile  Buenos  Aires  that  La  Prensa  would 
The  opinion  added  emphatical-  publisher.  Dr.  Gainza  Paz.  re-appear  Nov.  19  under  control 

:  A  strike  was  fomented  in  the  of  the  Government-sponsored  la- 

“And  if  editors  as  a  class  have  mechanical  department  of  El  Im-  bor  unions. 
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Six  Receive 
Reid  Fellowship 
Travel  Awards 

One-year  fellowships  for  travel 
and  study  abroad  have  been 
awarded  to  six  American  news¬ 
paper  editorial  workers,  the  Reid 
Foundation  announced  this  week. 
The  winners  of  the  $5,000  grants, 
selected  by  the  Foundation’s  fel¬ 
lowship  committee,  are: 

Margaret  Rutledge  Shannon, 
reporter  for  the  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Journal. 

Morgan  Monroe,  news  editor 
of  the  Phoenix  Arizona  Republic. 

Sexson  Eckels  Humphreys, 
telegraph  editor  of  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  (Ind.)  News. 

Edward  J.  Donohoe,  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Times. 

Frank  N.  Hawkins,  chief  edi¬ 
torial  writer  of  the  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Post-Gazette. 

Allan  Jack,  central  New  York 
State  correspondent  for  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press. 

Alternate  recipients  have  also 
been  selected,  but  will  not  be  an¬ 
nounced  unless  any  of  the  initial 
six  are  unable  to  accept  the 
grants. 

All  candidates  for  the  1952 
awards  were  personally  inter¬ 
viewed  by  Wilbur  Forrest,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Reid  Foundation,  be¬ 
fore  the  fellowship  committee 
made  its  selections.  The  Foun¬ 
dation  was  established  by  the 
late  Ogden  Reid,  publisher  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

Eligibility  for  the  awards  re¬ 
quires  five  years  of  newspaper 
experience  and  proven  ability,  and 
the  intention  to  make  journalism 
a  life  career. 

Their  Objectives 
Miss  Shannon’s  fellowship  will 
I  be  applied  to  a  study  of  European 
education  and  its  effects  on  polit- 
i  ical,  moral  and  social  standards. 
She  will  also  investigate  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  American  economic 
i  and  military  assistance  as  it  re¬ 
lates  to  the  average  European. 

Mr.  Monroe  will  study  Mexico 
arid  its  increasing  interd^ndence 
with  the  United  States,  and  will 
probe  the  extent  of  ^mmunist 
!  infiltration  in  Mexican  labor  and 
agriculture. 

Mr.  Humphreys  will  use  his 
grant  in  both  Europe  and  the 
,  Middle  East,  focusing  on  the  spe- 
#  cial  problems  of  the  Mediterran- 
■r  can  area. 

■  Mr.  Donohoe  will  study  politi¬ 
cal  and  employer  relationships  in 
the  Mai  mining  areas  of  Great 
Britain  and  France. 

Mr.  Jack’s  fellowship  will  be 
devoted  to  a  study  of  the  prob- 
lenis  facing  European  nations  in 
j  their  attempt  at  economic  recov- 
^  cry. 

.Mr.  Hawkins  will  divide  his 
time  between  France,  Italy,  Spain 
and  Western  Germany  to  study 
the  potential  of  these  countries  in 
resisting  communist  aggression. 


Hawkins 


Donohoe 


Shannon 


Monroe 


Tiny  Item  Gove 
Tip  in  Reds' 
Ransom  Racket 

San  Francisco  —  A  late  wire 
item  provided  the  spark  which 
was  blown  into  a  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  expose  of  Red  China’s 
ransom  demands  on  Chinese- 
Americans. 

By  Monday  the  Chronicle  was 
able  to  report  that  hundreds  of 
families  have  been  shaken  down 
by  the  ransom  racket.  Docu¬ 
mented  reports  appearing  in  the 
Chronicle  since  Nov.  10  have 
since  been  confirmed  by  both  the 
Associated  Press  and  the  United 
Press. 

In  this  case,  the  story  began  to 
break  when  the  Chronicle  received 
a  brief  AP  report  on  an  incident 
at  San  Jose,  Calif.,  late  Thursday 
night.  Under  Chronicle  proce¬ 
dure,  all  wire  stories  affecting  any 
portion  of  Northern  California 
are  diverted  to  the  city  desk,  ex¬ 
plained  Abe  Mellinkoff,  city  edi¬ 
tor.  Larry  McManus,  night  city 
editor,  left  a  note  with  the  wire 
item,  setting  the  trigger  for  day- 
side  action. 

“We  sat  on  it  and  developed  it,” 
Mr.  Mellinkoff  said.  “The  paper 
— and  I  personally,  as  well  as 
others — have  many  friends  in 
Chinatown.  Of  course  we  rou¬ 
tinely  check  many  stories.  This 
one  happened  to  break  into  a  big 
one.” 

■ 

Real  Estate  Page 
Winners  Announced 

Cincinnati  —  Stephen  Thomp¬ 
son’s  real  estate  page  in  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  on  Jan.  21 
won  the  first  prize  in  the  annual 
contest  conducted  by  the  National 
Association  of  Real  Estate  Edi¬ 
tors  it  was  announced  Nov.  12. 

Other  winners:  Newark  (N.  J.) 
Sunday  News  (John  W.  Kempson) 
in  the  100-500,000  class;  and  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  (Douglas 
Doubleday)  in  the  less  than  100,- 
000  class. 

■ 

Bake  Off  Judges 

Minneapolis — ^Judges  of  Pills- 
bury’s  Grand  National  Bake  Off, 
at  the  Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel, 
New  York,  on  Dec.  10,  will  in¬ 
clude  Marjorie  Mills  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Traveler,  Clementine  Paddle- 
ford  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  and  Mrs.  Ruth  Casa- 
Emellos  of  the  New  York  Times. 


Woman  Stringer 
Gets  Tavares  Scoop 

Eustis,  Fla.  —  Mrs.  Marine 
Bolles,  editor  of  the  Eustis  Lake 
Region  News,  a  small  weekly,  and 
string  correspondent  for  the 
Florida  Times  Union,  had  a  scoop 
on  the  biggest  story  of  the  week 
in  Florida. 

While  other  reporters  were 
slewing  comfortably  in  Tavares, 
waiting  for  the  retrial  of  Samuel 
Shepherd  and  Walter  Irvin  on 
charges  of  rape,  a  re-opening  of 
the  famous  “Groveland  case,” 
Mrs.  Bolles  was  taking  pictures 
of  the  two  men  as  they  lay  on 
the  roadside,  one  dead  and  one 
wounded,  after  being  shot  by  the 
sheriff  as  he  was  transporting 
them  to  Tavares  for  the  trial. 

Mrs.  Bolles,  tipped  of  the  shoot¬ 
ing  by  her  own  local  sources, 
made  a  beeline  for  the  scene  and 
arrived  a  few  minutes  after  the 
incident  happened. 

■ 

Noble  Warrum,  Sr., 

Utah  Dean,  Is  Dead 

Salt  Lake  City — Noble  War- 
rum,  Sr.  87,  one  of  Utah’s  out¬ 
standing  citizens  and  dean  of  the 
Salt  Lake  Tribune’s  editorial  writ¬ 
ers,  died  Nov.  5  in  Hollywood, 
Calif. 

A  native  of  Greenfield,  Ind.,  Mr. 
Warrum  took  a  liking  to  Utah  on 
his  way  ot  California  in  1821 
when  he  stopped  off  in  Logan  to 
become  editor  of  the  Logan  Her¬ 
ald. 

Around  the  turn  of  the  cen¬ 
tury  he  moved  to  Salt  Lake  City 
as  editor  of  the  old  Salt  Lake 
Herald. 

Despite  his  years,  Mr.  Wamim 
remained  active 'in  the  newspaper 
until  a  year  ago.  Until  his  last  ill¬ 
ness,  he  took  a  personal  pride  in 
being  the  first  on  the  job  every 
morning. 

■ 

Dean  Warnock  Dies; 
Wrote  Doily  Column 

State  College,  Pa.  —  Arthur 
Ray  Warnock,  who  for  27  years 
wrote  the  column,  “The  Daily  Half 
Colyum,”  for  the  Centre  Daily 
Times,  died  in  his  sleep  on  Sun¬ 
day  morning,  Nov.  4. 

Mr.  Warnock,  who  had  retired 
in  1949  after  serving  for  30  years 
as  dean  of  men  at  the  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  State  College,  wrote  about  400 
words  daily  since  1934,  and  he 
never  missed  a  deadline  .  .  .  until 
his  death. 
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Jack  Humphreys 

3  Boston  Dailies 
Will  Promote 
Little  League 

Boston — Thousands  of  Greater 
Boston  children  will  benefit  from 
current  Little  League  baseball  pro¬ 
motions  being  carried  on  in  three 
Boston  dailies. 

The  Post,  under  the  by-line  of 
Gerry  Hern,  its  Sports  Editor,  led 
off  with  the  announcement  that 
the  newspaper  will  do  all  it  can 
to  help  organize  and  promote  the 
Little  League  throughout  New 
England. 

On  Tuesday  the  Traveler’s 
Sports  Editor,  Arthur  Siegel, 
front-paged  a  story  about  organi¬ 
zation  of  Little  Leagues  within  a 
30-nvile  radius,  and  plans  to  carry 
feature  and  promotional  stories 
about  theoL 

Ball  Parks  Available 

On  Wednesday,  the  Herald’s 
Ed  Costello  carried  the  Little 
League  ball  still  farther,  announc¬ 
ing  that  General  Manager  Joe 
Cronin  of  the  Red  Sox  had  agreed 
to  use  of  Fenway  Park  for  play¬ 
offs  next  year,  and  at  Braves  Field 
in  1953. 

After  the  initial  surprise  of  find¬ 
ing  three  papers  in  this  competi¬ 
tive  area  promoting  the  same  proj¬ 
ect,  it  appears  that  Little  League 
will  have  its  best  year  yet  in  1952, 

While  the  Post  will  carry 
scores,  standings  and  feature  stor¬ 
ies  about  sponsoring  organizations, 
the  Herald  will  run  scores  and 
standings  and  the  Traveler  will 
devote  regular  space  to  newsy  col¬ 
umns  about  the  young  ballplayers. 
■ 

Brooklyn  Dedicates 
$500,000  Memorial 

On  Nov.  12,  Brooklyn  dedi¬ 
cated  a  $500,0<)0  war  memorial, 
the  impetus  for  which  was  pro¬ 
vided  back  in  1944  by  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Eagle. 

Speaking  at  the  dedication. 
Mayor  Vincent  Impellitteri  gave 
credit  to  the  Eagle  also  commend¬ 
ed  the  paper  for  sponsoring  the 
$5,000  prize  contest  to  obtain 
ideas  fw  an  appropriate  memo¬ 
rial. 

Frank  D.  Schroth,  publisher  of 
the  Eagle,  set  the  plan  in  motion 
in  June,  1944. 

The  magnificent  building  is  a 
modified  version  of  the  prize-win¬ 
ning  entry.  It  stands  in  Cadman 
Park  Plaza  near  the  approach  to 
Brooklyn  Bridge. 
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2  Elected  Aldermen  and  ^mmcnn.  and  Harold 

V.  Boyce,  compositor  for  the 
Waterbury,  Conn.  —  Laurence  American,  were  elected  aldermen 
A.  Kenny,  classified  advertising  Nov,  6.  Kenny  is  a  Democrat; 
manager  of  the  Waterbury  Repub-  Boyce,  a  Republican. 


RADIO  AND  TV 


TV  Cameras 
Go  to  School 
For  'Life'  Story 

Louisville,  Ky. — Two  informa¬ 
tion  media,  with  the  aid  of  a 
third,  combined  forces  Nov.  11- 
17,  National  Education  Week,  to 
bring  Louisville  schools  into 
Louisville  homes. 

WHAS-TV,  a  50,000- watt  sta¬ 
tion  owned  by  the  Courier-Journal 
and  Louisville  Times,  took  its 
television  cameras  into  school 
rooms  for  two  programs  daily, 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  station 
and  Life  magazine.  They  will 
form  the  basis  later  for  a  Life 
picture  story. 

Kindergarten,  elementary  and 
high  school  classes,  with  members 
and  teachers  unrehearsed,  were 
shown  in  typical  classroom  scenes. 
One  program  depicted  conditions 
in  a  sanatarium  school  in  Jeffer¬ 
sonville,  Ind. 

A  final  program  featured  a 
panel  of  businessmen  discussing 
what  means  should  be  taken  to 
remedy  unsatisfactory  conditions 
found  in  the  classrooms. 


WFMT  Joining  NBC 

WFMJ,  Youngstown,  O.,  will 
become  affiliated  with  the  Nation¬ 
al  Broadcasting  Company’s  radio 
network,  effective  Dec.  1.  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Maag,  Jr.,  publisher  of 
the  Youngstown  Vindicator,  is 
president  and  general  manager  of 
WFMJ. 


QUOTES  ’N  COMMENTS 

“SOLD  complete  photo-engraving  plant  for  price  advertised  two 
weeks  after  ad  ran.  Purchased  by  newspaperman  from  San 
Marino,  California." 

GREY  FITZPATRICK 
Glean  Times  Herald,  N.  Y. 
RATES — consecutive  Insertions — 3  line  minimum. 

ALL  UTIIEK  CI^iSSIFK'ATIUNB 
InMcilons  Line  Rate 

1  SI. 00 


Asks  Limitation  on  Tax 

Donald  Fleming,  P.  C.  mem¬ 
ber  for  Toronto,  urged  in  the 
Canadian  House  of  Commons  this 
week  that  curbs  be  placed  on 
CBC’s  powers  over  facsimile.  He 
argued  that  CBC  has  authority  to 
use  facsimile  in  “the  most  direct 
competition  with  every  newspaper 
in  Canada  on  such  terms  that  it 
could  make  it  very  difficult  for 
almost  every  Canadian  newspaper 
to  compete  with  it.” 

He  asked  restrictions  be  im¬ 
posed  on  the  CBC  so  that  no 
threat  could  be  held  over  the 
newspapers. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Inicrtlons  LIm  Rau 

1  .S66 

2  .60 

3  .46 

4  and  over  .40 

Bltaation  Wanted  Ads  nayabto 
In  advance. 


4  and  over  .86 

Inquire  lor  20  and  62  time  rates. 
Cbarire  Orders  Accepted. 

Add  15c  for  Box  Service 

ADVERTISING  AGENCIES  charged  at  our  National  Classlfled  rate 
less  commission.  (Inquire  for  rates.) 

Count  30  units  per  line  (add  1  line  for  Box  Information).  No 
abbreviations.  Replies  mailed  dally.  Box  holders’  identities  held 
In  strictest  confidence.  Deadline  Wednesday  at  2  P.M.  (After  last 
Mall). 

EDITOR  Ac  FXTBIjISHER  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all  copy. 
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TV  Audience  Tiring'  stations. 

With  American  business  spend-  H.  Guy  Bartholomew,  chairman 
ing  in  excess  of  $400,000,000  in  of  the  Daily  Mirror,  told  the 
television  advertising  this  year.  World’s  Press  News  that  the  pur- 
Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  New  York  chases  were  made  “purely  as  a 
advertising  firm,  has  launched  a  business  investment,”  and  opera- 
new  continuing  study  on  the  ef-  tions  will  be  independent  of  those 
fects  of  TV  on  home  life  and  of  the  Argus  group, 
public  reaction  to  program  trends.  The  Mirror  purchased  the  new 

James  C.  Douglass,  Vicepresi-  holdings  from  R.  E.  Denison  of 
dent  in  charge  of  radio  and  tele-  Sydney.  According  to  World’s 
vision  at  the  agency,  said  the  most  Press  News,  the  Mirror  interests 
significant  reaction  according  to  will  share  ownership  in  the  Ade- 
the  first  report  is  that  the  public  laide  station  with  Sir  Keith  Mur-  POR  better 
is  rapidly  tiring  of  “old”  tele-  dwh,  whose  newspapers  compete 
vision  faces  and  unimaginative  with  the  Argus  group.  P.  o.  Box  5 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Brokers _ 

CO.N'PIDENTIAL.  INFORMATION 
IXaily  Newipaper  Propertiei. 

W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura.  California. 
FOR  31  TEARS — We  have  dealt  in 
nothing  but  newapapere.  Nation  wide. 
Honest  service  to  both  buyer  and 
seller. 

LEN  PEIQHNER  AGHatOT 

Box  Ifta _ Mt.  Pleasant.  Michlt»n. 

OUR  SPEOIATT  is  to  lit  a  publisher 
into  a  field  that  suits  his  experience 
and  capital.  J.  R.  GABBERT,  8937 


Publications  for  Sale 


('AI.IKORNI A  WEEKLY.  City  of  6,- 
OOU  population.  36  miles  from  Los 
Angeles.  Gross  $40,000.  Ray  Camp- 
hi‘11.  4101  W.  3r<i  St..  Los  Angeles. 
HERE't'  CHANCE  for  experienced  pub¬ 
lisher.  Illinois  County  Seat.  Competi¬ 
tive  field  has  big  undeveloped  poten¬ 
tial.  Stronger  paper  for  snie  at  low 
price  in  line  with  today's  gross.  Larry 
Towe  Agency,  1807  S.  Shore,  Holland, 
Michigan. 

WISCONSIN  WEEKLY  nets  $11,000 
to  two  partners,  both  of  whom  take 
things  easy.  Paper  in  own  building, 
has  good  apartment  upstairs.  Down 
payment,  $15,000.  Larry  Towe  Agen- 
cy,  1807  S.  Shore.  Hofland,  Mich. 

BIG  MONTANA  WEEKLY 
EXCLUSIVE.  County  seat.  Isolated. 
Excellent  location.  Ready  for  daily. 
Well  equipped.  Owner  sick.  Grossing 
$8.">.000.  Priced  at  gross.  Terms.  Give 
evidence  financial  and  professional 
competence  to  handle. 

RAY  E.  MOHLER  &  ASSOCIATES 
Publications  Brokers  &  Consultants 
312  Boston  Bldg.,  Denver  2.  Colorado 
MUST  sell  small  daily  in  rapidly 
growing  area  before  .Tanuary  1.  Gross 
now  under  $50,000  but  great  poten¬ 
tial.  Priced  under  $60,000  including 
modern  building.  Will  talk  turkey  to 
man  with  money.  Box  3924,  Editor  A 

Puhli.sher.  _ _ _ _ 

CALIFORNI.V.  Circulation  over  1.300. 
County  sent.  Well  equipped.  Gross 
$23,000  with  $10,000  net.  $10,000 
down.  .Tack  L.  Stoll  &  Associates, 
4958  Melrose  Ave.,  Lo.s  .Angeles  29, 


properties. 


r  X/f,.  X/lfL-  D  W7  Doll  Kxy  K.  Mohl6r  A  A880Clftt68 

operating  company  will  be  owned  *'•  "•  312  Boston  Bldg. _ Denver,  Polo. 

by  General  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  Loveland,  Colo.,  have  assumed  the  prosperous  Iowa,  Nebraska,  South 

Macy’s  will  own  10  per  cent  and  ownership  of  the  Keene  Valley  Dakota  Newspapers.  Herman  Koch, 

will  receive,  in  addition,  about  published  at  Keenesburg,  Col-  ' -  "  “ .  - ; — I - 

$4,500,000  in  cash  or  other  cur-  orado.  The  Sun,  published  since  Newspaper  Counselors 

rent  assets.  Furthermore  Macy  1925,  was  sold  by  Carl  A.  Lederer  PiNAiNCiNG,  consolidations,  sales,  ap- 
will  own  the  operating  property  who  has  owned  it  since  1949.  ?esUg.it’ions?  p.*’T'”'Hi'ne8,*  PubUs’hers 

and  equipment  at  the  WOR  tele-  Mr-  and  Mrs.  Ball  have  been  Service,  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
vision  studios  and  the  two  WOR  residents  of  the  Loveland  commu- 

transmitting  stations  which  will  nity  since  1922  and  he  formerly 

be  leased  to  the  new  operating  owned  a  part  interest  in  the  Love- 

company,  which  lease  contains  land  Daily  Reporter-Herald.  Mr. 

purchase  options  starting  at  $4,-  Ball  has  been  employed  the  last 

600,000  and  reducing  progressive-  four  years  by  the  Longmont 

ly  over  the  preiod  of  the  25-year  (Colo.)  Times-Call. 

lease.  The  capital  gain  to  Macy’s  The  sale  was  handled  by  Ray 
will,  after  taxes,  amount  to  more  E.  Mohler  and  Associates,  Denver. 


California. 


FOR  SALE 


OHIO  Daily  of  unque.stionshle  value. 
$100,000  down.  Personalized  attention 
by  the  „ 

LBN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  192  Phone  26231 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 

_ Pnblicartons  Wanted _ _ 

W.ANTED:  Small  newspaper  in  10,- 

-  -  ...  .. 


Newspaper  Appraisers 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

APPRAISERS  —  LIQUIDATORS 
PRINTCRAPT  REPRESENTATIVES 
277  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  Y, 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS 
MAY  BROTHERS 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  November  17,  1951 


000  to  50.000  population  city. 
stantial  amount  of  money  available 
for  immediate  transaction.  Box  3944, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ _ _ 

WE’VE  SOLD  21  Midwest  dailies  and 
l.iitge  weeklies  this  year  and  our 
stork  is  low.  List  yours  with  Bailey- 
Krehhiel.  Nowspaper  Service.  Box  88, 
Norton.  Kansas. 


>}51 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Publications  Wanted 


DAILY  XKWSPAPKR  wanted  by  a 
publisher  who  has  cash  ready  for  any 
daily  newspaper  Krossing  in  clais 
between  $.;J00,000-$600,000.  I  am 
ready  to  deal  immediately  and  can 
give  excellent  daily  newspaper  refer- 
ences.  Box  3900,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


W.REKLY.  SEMI-W  B  E  K  L  Y  OR 
DAILY  GROSSING  J  100,000-?300,000 
in  east  by  responsible  publisher. 
Should  be  exclusive,  with  good  staff 
and  good  potential.  Write  in  confi¬ 
dence.  Box  3813,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Business  Opportunities 


EA.STERX  DAILY,  over  $400,000 
gross,  seeks  capital,  with  or  without 
participation  in  management,  to  fi¬ 
nance  further  growth.  Excellent  plant, 
staff  and  market.  Give  full  particu¬ 
lars.  No  brokers.  Box  3935,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Newspaper  Services 


ATTENTION  PUBLISHERS 

A  NEW  confidential  service  being 
offered  to  put  your  house  in  order 
by  experienced  management  and  pro¬ 
duction  engineers.  Guaranteed  sav¬ 
ings  on  a  share  plan  basis.  Box 
3914,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Personals 


JOHN  P.  OOX 

Please  contact  former  employer.  Box 
1660,  Anchorage,  Alaska. 


Promotion  Services 


CENTRE-AMMON  CO..  Inc. 

(Div.  of  Centre  Trucking  Co.,  Ine.) 
Machinists  —  Riggers  —  Hauling 
For  the  Allied  Printing  Trades. 

Dismantling  -  Moving  -  Erecting 
Single  Machines  or  Entire  Plants. 

LOCAL  AND  LONG  DISTANCE 

575  Washington  St..  N.  T.  14.  N.  T. 
PHONE  WATKINS  4-2010 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Press  Engineers 


Maintenance,  Service,  Repairs,  Erection 
SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO 
311  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 

SPECIALIZING  in  Duplex  and 

_ Goss  Plat-bed  Webs. _ 

DUPLEX-GOiSS  FLAT  BED  PRESS 
giving  you  trouble!  Let  us  eliminate 
costly  breakdowns,  poor  printing.  Mov¬ 
ing,  Dismantling,  Erection.  National 
Printing  Equipment  Co.,  257  Van  Em 
luirgh  Ave.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J.  Phone 
Ridgewood  6-4252. _ 


HOW  TO  INCREASE  YODR 
CLASSIFIED  PROFIT 

Classified  advertising  can  become 
YOUR  paper'!  most  profitable  linage. 
To  speed  it  along  the  up-grade,  pro¬ 
vide  your  Want  Ad  department  with 
Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans,  tbs 
Howard  Parish  Service. 

Each  month’s  release  brings  yon  a 
wealth  of  timely  ideas,  resdy-to-sell 
campaigns,  promotion  aids  and  other 
linage-stimulators. 

Don’t  needlessly  lose  another  day’e 
extra  Classified  linage  and  revenue. 
Write  for  quotation  and  sample  issue 
of  The  Want  Ad  Service  that  Makes 
You  More  Money  NOW. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plant 
Box  126,  NW.  Branch,  Miami  47,  Fla. 

_ Press  Engineers 


MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat-Bed  Aperts 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 

28  East  4th  St..  New  York  8,  N.  T. 
_ _ Phone  spring  7-1740 _ 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS 
Dismantling — Moving — Erecting 
Newspaper  Conveyor  Installations 
_  Service  Nationwide 

738  N.  Victory  Blvd.,  Burbank,  Caiif 
CHarleston  8-9042  —  Snnset  1-4575 


FOLTZ  BROS. 

Cap  Frank 

Experienced  Tubular  and  Flatbed 
Service.  Anywhere,  any  time. 

Erecting,  moving  and  repairing. 
417  Kolping  Ave.,  Dayton  10,  Ohio 
Madison  4266 


E.  P.  WALLMAN  AND  COMPANY 
Printing  Machinery 
Bought  and  Sold 
Erecting  and  Rebuilding 
975  North  Church  Street 
Rockford  Illinois 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Complete  Plants 


machinists  —  Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling,  entire  newspaper  plants. 

Rejtairs,  maintenance,  service  nstlon- 

LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO..  INC. 

3626 — 31  St.,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.Y. 

STillwell  6-0098  0099 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  November  17,  1951 


LIQUIDATION 

Complete  Printing  Plant  of  the 
Daily  Racing  Form  in  Houston, 
Texas, 

12  PAOE  Duplex  Tubular  Press  2  to 
1  Model,  AC  2  Motor  Drive.  Rubber 
Rollers  and  all  Accessories. 

3,000-LB.  Gas  Metal  Furnace  with 
Vacuum  Back  Casting  Box,  Plate  Fin¬ 
ishing  Macliine,  Chipping  Block, 
Curved  Router,  Centrifugal  Scorcher, 
Heavy  Duty  Mat  Roller,  18  Chases. 

INTERTYPES— 4  Model  C— 1  Model 
CSM. 

LINOTYPES — 1  Model  8 — 1  Model 
14. 

3  S.4W  Trimmers,  Flat  Shaver. 

5  COLUMN  Easy-Kaster,  Renielt  Fur¬ 
nace. 

APPROXIMATELY  20  Tons  Lino  & 
Stereo  Metal. 

MISCELLANEOUS  Shop  and  Office 
Equipment. 

EVERYTHING  PRICED  FOR 
QUICK  SALE 

BEN  SHULMAN 

812  Calhoun  Ave.,  Houston  3,  Texas. 
PReston  2855 


Composing  Room 


INTERTYPES 

3 — Model  "C" 

I — Model  "B" 

2_Model  "CSM" 

LINOTYPES 

Models  5,  8  and  14. 
MONOTYPE  GIANT  CASTER 
— good  assortment  molds  and 
matrices. 

Goss  Shaver, 

8-page  Goss  Comet  Press 

NORTHERN  MACHINE 
WORKS 

323-29  No.  4th  St..  Phila.  6.  Pa. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Composing  Room 


Paper  Converting 


NEW  V-BELT  LINOTYPE  DRIVE — 
All  ball-bearing,  newest  and  beat. 
Write  for  literature.  Stanard  Service, 
3442  Brooklyn,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


LAB  NEWSPAPER  TURTLES  are 
sold  all  over  the  United  States — there 
mnst  be  a  reason— write  for  literature 
Nothing  better  on  the  market — and  the 
nriee  $68.50-879.50.  L.  A  B  Salei  Oo.. 
Box  560,  Elkin,  North  Carolina. 


Enough  Equipment 

to  Start  a  Newspaper 

FOR  .SALE 

Due  to  Consolidation 

LINOTYPES:  2  model  8;  4  model 
19;  one  model  5  and  one  model  26. 

29  TURTLES;  steel  base;  proof , 

press;  1  elevating  turtle;  31  chases;  I 
Ludlow  matrices  in  several  fonts,  j 

2  STEEL  proof  reader’s  desks;  4; 
Hamilton  steel  ad  hanks,  2  steel  i 
6  foot  Hamilton  galley  dumps  and 
many  other  items  including  some 
stereotype  equipment. 

Write  or  phone  L.  M.  Turnbull, 

Morning  Democrat,  Davenport, 
Iowa. 


PAPhRt  CONVERTING — ^Slitting,  Re¬ 
winding,  Sheeting.  and  Guillotine 
Cutting.  Also  interested  in  purchasing 
job  lots,  obsoletes,  or  paper  damaged 
by  fire  water  or  transportation,  etc. 
G.  B.  GOLDMAN  P.U>ER  COMPANY, 
316  N.  3rd  Street,  Department  P, 
Philadelphia  6,  Pennsylvania. 

_ Newsfile  Binders 

O.  J.  FORMAN  CO. 
NEWSFILE/  Binders — Monmouth,  Ill. 
CUSTOM  BUILT — GUARANTEED 

Photo-Engraving  Equipment 

PHOTO  ENGRAVERS  plate  beveior, 
reasonable.  The  .Augustine  Company, 
Marshalltown,  Iowa. 

Press  Room 


STEP  UP  PRODUCTION!  Replace 
blurred  keyboard  letters  with  Mc¬ 
Kinley’s  Acetate  Letters.  Complete 
set,  ineluding  foreign  accents,  189 
characters.  $3.00  complete.  H.  S.  Mc¬ 
Kinley,  P.  O.  Box  325,  Anderson, 

Indiana. _ 

FOR  SALE — Model  5  Linotype,  aerial 
49953R  low  base,  one  magazine.  One 
Mold,  U.A.;  Two-Pitch  Distributor; 
Universal  Knife  Block;  Universal 
Ejector;  Gas  Pot  and  Gas  Monomelt; 
110  Volt  Emerson  Geared  Motor.  All 
in  good  condition.  For  Quick  Sale 
first  check  for  $1,500  f.o.b.  our  dock. 
Casper  Tribune-Herald,  Casper, 
Wyoming. 


CMC  PRODUCTS 
In  Stock  For  Immediate  Delivery 
CRAFTS.MEN  JR.  LEAD  A 

RULE  CUTTER  . $35.00 

FINGERTOUOH  LEAD  A 

RULE  CUTTER  .  47.50 

SUPERIOR  MITERING  MA¬ 
CHINE  .  50.00 

VICTOR  MITERING  MA¬ 
CHINE  .  45.00 

VICTORY  HAND  PRESS _  75.00 

SUPERIOR  HAND  PRESS..  175.00 

OMC  JOB  PRESS  .  495.00 

CMC  HOBBY  PRESS  .  27.50 

CMC  CORNER  CUTTER  j 

PEDESTAL  MODEL  .  175.00  i 

CMC  CORNER  CUTTER 

BENCH  MODEL  .  110.00 

Send  For  Descriptive  Circulars  | 

Craftsmen  Machinery  Co. 

575  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston.  Maas. 
SEND  us  your  inquiries  for  action! 
MACHINERY  LOCATING  SERVICE 
263e  Mercer  St.,  Jersey  City  2,  N.  J. 
All  sizes  galley,  cabinets,  proof  presses 


6  HOE  PRESS  UNITS 

Mechanically  Perfect 

HIGH  Speed  units;  two  dotible  fold¬ 
ers;  22%'  cutoff;  on  substructure; 
two  A.C.  drives;  rubber  rollers:  avail¬ 
able  immediately;  can  be  divided. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenne 
New  York  18,  N.  T. 


FOR  SALE — Model  14-dk,  serial 
22947,  3-90  channel  magazine.  One 
28-channel  aux.  U.A.,  5-12  Ad.  Pig., 
10-18  Recessed,  and  24-pt.  Display 
molds;  Gas  Pot  with  Gas  Monomelt; 
110  volt  Emerson  Electric  Motor.  Ma¬ 
chine  being  operated  daily.  Being  re¬ 
placed  with  new  Comet  Linotype.  First 
check  for  $2,000.  takes  good  condition 
Model  14  f.o.b.  our  dock.  Casper 
Tribune-Herald,  Casper.  Wyoming. 


Newsprint 


CAN.ADIAN  Newsprint,  original  mill 
shipment,  any  size  rolls,  carload  lots 
at  attractive  prices.  November  ship¬ 
ment  and  continnong  bookings.  In¬ 
quiries  invited.  Canadian  Newsprint 
Supply  Oo.,  Alfred  Horn,  18  East  41 
Street.  New  York,  N.  Y.  Tel.  ORegon 
9-3870. 


STANDARD  NEWISPRINT.  Rolls  — 
sheets.  All  sizes.  All  types  printing 
papers.  Have  35,  52%  .  70",  80* 
diameter.  Box  158,  Editor  A  Publiaher. 
NEWSPRINT  AVAILABLE 
Box  1840 

_ Editor  A  Pnblisher _ 

ONE  of  N.  Y.’s  largest  converters 
offers  newsprint.  S.  B.  Behrens  A  Co., 
115  Onderdonk  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  Phone 
Evergreen  6-0505. 


NEWSPRINT  WANTED 

ROLT^S.  Sheets.  Any  size.  All  tyns 
Print  Papers.  ALgonquin  4-8729,  N.  i. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES — virtually 
every  make,  size  and  cutoff.  Can  make 
up  complete  plants  out  of  stock.  8 
to  96  pages.  We  finance.  Turner 
Printing  Machinery,  Inc.,  2630  Payne 
Avenue,  Cleveland  14.  Ohio.  Branches 
at  Chicago  and  Detroit. _ 

GOSS  NEWSPAPER  PRESS 
16-Page  Capacity 

Metal  Furnace  Casting  Box 

Stereo  Pump  Curved  Tail  Ontter 

Scorcher  Curved  Shaver 

22'%"  Cutoff 

Alternating  Current  Motor  Drive 

John  Griffiths  Co.,  Inc. 

H  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  City  18 

USED 

GOSS-DUPLEX 

PRESSES 

Excellent  Selection 
Semi-cylindrical 
Tubular,  Plat  Bed  Presses. 

THE  GOSS 

PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

1535  S.  Paulina  St. 

Chicago  8,  Illinois. 

DOUBLE  DRIVE  Duplex  angle  bar 
flatbed  press  available  from  present 
nser  at  fair  price  about  next  May. 
Press  in  A-1  mechanical  condition,  now 
printing  10.000  papers  daily.  COOS 
BAY  TIMES.  Coos  Bay,  Oregon. 

5  UNIT  HOE  PRESS 

VERTICAL  type,  21%“  oot-off,  2 
double  folders,  rubber  rollers;  serial 
No.  2594.  Available  immediately.  Can 
be  divided. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

G.E.  25  H.P.  220  volt.  60  cycle,  8 
phase,  AO,  tingle  motor  friction  press 
d.rive  with  drum  speed  controller, 
suitable  for  3  deck  tingle  width  preet 
nr  equivalent.  Ready  now.  $400.  f.o.b. 
Waferhnrv, 

THE  EASTERN  COLOR  PRINTING 
COMPANY 

_ Wsterbnry  20.  Conneetlent _ 

k'OR  SALE:  Duplex  Plat  Bed  Press 
Model  A.  prints  one  way.  Perfect 
condition,  $8,500.  Adress  Box  408, 
Jackson.  Mississippi. 


\ 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Room 


4  GOSS  PRESS  UNITS 

23-9/16"  cut-off,  AC  drive,  all  on 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
LINOTYPES  ■  INTERTYPES 


HELP  WANTED 


Display  Advertisiiic 


Editorial 


BKiPJJKlBNCBD 
man  or  woman  g 


INOED  dJaplav  advertiaing  REWRITE  liAN  for  expanding  week- 
iman  good  on  layouti,  daily-  trade  newapaper.  Farm  experience 
aper.  Start  at  975.  Mild  helpful,  but  not  esaential.  Starting 


LINOTYPES  -  INTEKTXPEB  Sunday  paper  Start  at  975  Mild  helpful,  but  not  esaential.  Starting 

OOMPC^INO^R^k^  ^KQCU»MENT  climate^  VallV  Evening  Mohito^^  f»j*ry  modwt,  but  plenty_^_  oppot- 


Ze  now.’  BEN  SHU LM AN  ASSOCIATES 


Allan.  Texas. 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR  24-PAGE 

TWO  to  One  model,  two  formers,  I  LINOTYPES — ^Highest  cash 
stereotype  equipment,  AC  motor  drive.  I  paid  for  all  typesetting  i 


--..uT'-'  Y,.  w  w  assistant  Advertising  Manager  on 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  18,  N.  Y.  afternoon  daily  of  7,300  circulation 


tunity  for  young  alert  newsman.  Ap¬ 
ply  by  letter  only.  The  Poultrymsn, 
Box  374,  Vineland,  New  Jersey. 


Biiernoon  aaiiy  oi  i,aw  circniation  WANT  a  young,  ambitions  and 

*“  energetic  reportir  to  take  over  police 

servicing  aoeounU.  assignment  and  make  it  an  important 


paid  for  all  typesetting  machines.  Good  chance  for  career  in  prosperous,  heat  Good  man  can  set  nromoted  to 

KTOwing  town.  Journal.  Sturgis,  Mich,  bfgjer  job.  Should  ha*vo*  ?  years’  ex^ 


12-HOE  UNITS  Printing  Machinery  Oo.,  S8  Gold  TTT -  nAriAnrP  nwn  rar  and  hav«  refApenAas 

SELL  any  amount  needed,  28-9/16"  Street,  New  York  7,  New  York.  wanted  by  one  ?hat  will  W?  clwe  invMtigaUM 

cut-off  leneth  REctor  2-2283  »  better  county  seat  twice-  J?**  vriii  pear  close  invesiigaiion. 

lengtn.  lutctor  i  -  a-week  newspapers.  An  excellent  op- 

C  riYFOPn  WANTFn  to  buy  oortunity  for  an  adman  who  can  make  west.  Box  3933,_E^ditor  A_Publisher. 

IJArUKU  WANTED  lO  BUi  layouts,  has  ideas,  and  can  sell.  Good  WRITER — Young  man,  creative,  exps- 

BOX  903,  BOISE,  IDAHO  '  .  .  .  . 


WANTED  TO  BUY 
12  PAGES  Newspaper  Press,  single 


town,  everything  to  work  with,  good  rienced,  write  good  copy  and  letters; 
pay.  Permanent.  Write,  give  age  and  in  national  organisation  beadquarts.s 


-j.t.  noU »  P®y-  Permanent.  Write,  give  age  and  in  national  organisation  headquarts.s 

FOUR-COLOR  GOSS  ROTARY  ^  'Ii?  *  i«  experienced  and  pay  expected.  An  ex-  in  D.  0.;  must  be  veteran.  Must  work 

PRESS,  32  pages,  double  folders,  rub-  eut-off,  complete  with  electric  drive  ceptionally  good  opportunity  for  n  with  and  like  office  detail,  people, 
ber  rollers,  stereotype  equipment,  AO  .  "'of®'"  .*.1?“  complete  stereotype  good  man.  Box  3920,  Editor  &  Pub-  Send  all  details  first  letter.  Good  sal- 


motor.  Send  for  specifications.  '  Box  equipment.  Like  to  see  it  in  opera- 1  ijgher 


3930,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FOR  SALE:  24-Page  Hoe  Web  Press, 
complete  with  A.C.  motors  and  stereo, 
equipment.  Ready  now.  Box  3943, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Stereotype 


tion.  Give  full  details  and  prices. 

SISTEMAS  Y  SERVICIOS 
TECNIODS,  S.  A. 
Apartado  Postal  -  484 
Monterrey,  N.  L.  Mexico. 


ary.  Box  3902,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALES-  i 

MAN.  Immediate  opening.  Daily  grcssive  50,000  M-E-S  New  England 
Press,  Charles  City,  Iowa  newspaper.  Must  have  original  mmd 


DO  you  honestly  like  to  scllf 


newspaper.  Must  have  original  mind 
and  be  real  leader.  Box  3946,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Circulation 


WOMAN  MANAGING  EDITOR  want- 
Of  the  South  s  oldest  and  largest  i  #  _  amall  town  weekly  ComDlets 

HFI P  WATVTFri  newspapers  has  an  opening  for  an  ad-  sniMi  to  . 

WOOD  Double  Junior  Autoplates  and  —  HLLr  WAlN  I  LlI  vertising  salesman.  You  will  have  a  d  advertiaing.  Box 

Wood  Autoshaver  for  22%  inch  Plate.  Circulation  salary  plus  a  bonus  considerably  3949,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

with  8*Tou  AC  Electric  Furnace.  ■  -i  .  .  above  ^average,  ^  with  the  assurance  Photographers 

WOOD  Double  Automatic  Autoplate  NEW  YORK  STATE  afternoon  daily  wa^rdeWou  will  hX'‘l  good  Ust PHOTO-EDITOR  needed  imms- 

and  two  Wood  Autoshavers  for  23-9/16  unusually  fine  opportunity  accounts  and  an  opportunity  to  learn  ^lately  by  national  organization  for 

inch  plates,  with  10-Ton  AO  Electric  for  an  aggressive  circ^ation  depart-  newspaper  promotion  from  the  ground 

Metal  Furnace.  "loof  sa'<'8  executive.  When  applying  „  .pfjg  newspaper  has  a  50  000  qualified  photographer  with 

give  complete  resume  of  your  back-  circulation.  Located  in  a  beautiful  editorial  experience  on  magazine  or 

WOOD  Single  Automatic  Autoplate  and  ground  salary  expected  and  refer-  city  and  in  a  growing  market.  Prefer  metropolitan  newspaper.  Duties  in- 

Wood  Autoshaver  for  23-9/16  inch  ences.  Box  3929,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ^  ^an  not  over  35  years  of  age  with  development  of  photographic 

plates,  with  8-Ton  Gas  Metal  Furnace.  _  a  minimum  of  5  years  of  retail  'news-  stories,  direction  of  departmental  staff 

-a.  wv  .  NEW  TEXAS  daily  needs  experienced  paper  selling  experience.  AIR  MAIL  Write 

WOOD  Color  Plate  Pre-Regiiter  M»-  circulation  man  who  can  organize  de-  complete  details  including  age.  back-  Box  3910,  Editor  &  Pupiigher. 

chine  for  23-9/16  inch  pUtes.  New  partment  on  Little  Merchant  Plan.  $75  ground,  experience,  present  salary  and  Salesmen 


starting  salary.  Gar  furnished.  Write  personal  information  to  Box  3937. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSCX:iATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  18,  N.  Y, 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE  w.in,.  uu.  avuu  .roo-inucc  .^vrrDS^/uuu-  lajruubs  aiiu  geuerailjr  -  T  . -  -  -  - 

1  MONOTYPE  Material  Maker.  Serial  ent  in  each  of  these  cities:  Los  An-  service  list  of  accounts.  Reply  to  Box  commission  lor  young  man  presently 
SM8371.  geles,  Philadelphia.  Chicago,  Kansas  3918,  Editor  A  Publisher,  stating  edu-  employed  in  an  advertiiing  agency 

1  ELROD  Caster.  Serial  9F614E.  City,  'San  Francisco,  New  Orleans,  cational  background,  sales  experience,  can  make  finished  layouts  with 

Subject  to  prior  gale.  Dallas,  Cleveland,  Atlanta,  Dea  Moines  salary  requirements  and  availability. 

Reply  Box  3804.  Editor  A  Publisher,  and  Portland,  Oregon.  Give  details  of  ; - -  sesses  an  aptitude  and  personality 

experience  in  letter  to  Box  3803,  MIDWESTERN  seven  day  newspaper  for  selling.  Prior  experience  inselling 


Box  3947,  Editor  and  Publisher. 


Editor  A  Publisher. _  noiMTik.ir*  caicchaki 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSPAPER  Ad-  j  ^  .  -lu-^  / 

vertising  Salesman  for  suburban  New  facilities  for 


_ Correspondents _  vertising  SaVsman  for  suburban  New  FOR.  trade  paper  with  facilities  for 

LONG  ESTABLISHED  business  paper  York  daily.  One  who  can  sell,  write  ‘V®®®‘  ’S*.  Production  in 

wants  one  good  free-lance  correspond-  copy,  prepare  layouts  and  generally  ‘he  Middle  West.  Salary  ana  “Oer*' 


SM8371.  geles,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Kansas 

1  ELROD  Caster.  Serial  9F614E.  City,  'San  Francisco,  New  Orleans, 
Subject  to  prior  gale.  Dallas,  Cleveland,  Atlanta,  Dea  Moines 

Reply  Box  3804,  Editor  A  Publisher,  and  Portland,  Oregon.  Give  details  of 


IUMBHICM 


ONE  Wood  Pre-registering  machine,  ^  Publisher  '  opening  in  display  advertising  printing  would  be  helpful,  but  not 

nearly  new  Will  register  color  Gtereo  for  solicitor.  Must  be  thoroughly  essential.  Box  3921,  Editor  A  Pub- 

plates  7/16  by  23*9/16  cut-off  and  ”  ASHINGTON  Coverage  ^  chiefly  denendable  eonsripntioiiA  Usher 

K."  «oIpr  Stereo  plates  by  21 H"  cut-  government  bureaus,  association  of-  ^aSable  because  of  edLation.  exocri^ 

off.  This  machine  is  in  perfect  condi-  nces,  congressional  committees — ^want-  J,  j  r*1a«  Ahilitv  nf  hp^nminv  - « 

tion  and  guaranteed.  Box  3816,  Editor  ed  by  top  trade  paper  in  its  field,  onfof  onr  top  men  becoming  _ Mtcfc— InS _ 

A  Publisher. _  THE  PERSON  we  want  may  be  on  PRESSMAN  for  16  page  goss  rotary. 

GOOD  VALUES  I’  ‘he  staff  of  a  comparatively  small  fill  in  on  job  presses.  No  drinkers  or 

lOLAYBlOURN  Precision  Plat  Plate  3912,  Editor  A  Publisher.  town  newspaper  with  little  chance  of  floaters  wanted.  Permanent.  Write 

Shaver.  _ _ ,  *  j  •  advancement,  or  otherwise  located  fully  as  to  rate  wanted,  marital  and 

HOE  double  Matrix  Drying  Table.  where  the  future  is  not  bright.  If  draft  status  and  length  of  experience. 

GOSS  4,500-lb.  Metal  Furnace.  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  you  are  interested  in  making  a  change,  Lyle  Printing  Corp.,  185  E.  State 

MODEL  17  A  25  Vandercook  Proof  MANAGER  write,  tell  ns  why  you  believe  you  can  Street,  Salem,  Ohio. _ _ 

Presses.  PAlST-GROWING  newspaper  in  non-  qualify  for  this  opening.  State  experi-  TWO  Combination  Pressmen  Stereo- 

34"  DIAMOND  Power  Cutter,  all  re-  competitive  town  located  within  150  ence,  age,  marital  status  and  salary  typer  for  Midwest  morning  Daily  and 

built.  miles  of  New  York  City  has  opening  expected.  Address  Box  3901,  Editor  Sunday.  34,000  circniation,  64  page 

75"  UPRIGHT  2  dmm  News  Reel.  for  an  enterprising  man  who  might  A  Publisher.  «n««  Pr.im  Union  Shnn.  scale  890.00 


Classified  Advertising 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 


PAlST-GROWING  newspaper  in  non-  qualify  for  this  opening.  State  experi-  TWO  Combination  Pressmen  Stereo- 

competitive  town  located  within  150  ence,  age,  marital  status  and  salary  typer  for  Midwest  morning  Daily  and 

miles  of  New  York  City  has  opening  expected.  Address  Box  3901,  Editor  Sunday.  34,000  circniation,  64  page 

for  an  enterprising  man  who  might  A  Publisher. _  Gogg  press.  Union  Shop,  scale  990.00 


75"  UPRIGHT  2-dmm  News  Reel.  for  an  enterprising  man  who  might  A  Publisher. 

SCOTT  Stereo.  Plate  Finishing  Out-  now  be  filling  the  post  of  assistant  riPPnwTUVTTV  pnp  u: 

fit  for  HiATTI  niAtpa  l/i"  will  A«tvtei<lA«>  a  afwnmcp  aalAaman  UPx  UK  1  U  N 1  1  Y  l*(jK  Dl 


Goss  Press.  Union  Shop,  scale  $90.00 
Sales- 1  P®®  ’v®6^''  stenfly  situationa.  Contact 


NEW  Hall  Newspaper  Form  Tables  Experience,  marital'  status,  references’  combination.  Write  stating  qualifies-  TWO  PMNTORS  NEEDED  Compo- 
Tables.“"  ?;ditofA"p;&"^"‘“  393"rE"dito?’rPuXb7E?'’"‘*  fo^f^arm  Vp-  SmJirnr-^n^u^^^^^^^^^ 


Tables.^  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

“DURAL”  light-weight  Stereo.  OLASSIPIEH  MANAGER  WANTED. 


Chases. 

(Send  for  Current  Bulletin.) 


Either  capable  man  or  woman  who 


LYLE  Printing  and  Publishing  Co., 
Salem,  Ohio.  _ 


THOMAS^V°'HATL  "company!  Inc.  ®fE‘n mld^  ^mer**’^^^  op^portlnfty  ”o""wo*man>  ^^ag”  wfue^  1id®!^*37^*’honr^”we”k?  two'  w"efk. 

120  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  18.  ^ek  Wll  nav  f^r  remits  *MrculatioJ  — r^ewsoaper  gll  Tho  is’^wedtlEd  t5  vacation;  steadv  job;  no  labor  trou- 

_ (Planlat.  Stamford,  Conn.) _  TooC  ^^C^erve*' d°‘ the  bS.’i"  "u^nte««^edM  y®-  CoSuon 

all  in  first  ietter.  Daily  Journil,  New  women  and  who  can  write  to  women.  Sj®"! }  ?  Tn]i.n«  *  Corporation, 

MAT  ROLLER  Scott  with  12"  dism.  Ulm,  Minnesota.  Must  have  good  edncatlon  and  person-  Evansville.  Indiana. - — _ 


free  running  roller  and  3  HP,  208  V., 
3  Ph.,  60  cy.  motor. 


AUTOSHAVER  Wood  standard  for  i«*i,  _ _ ,  - -  _  _  iroou  ssiarv  to  iu»u  wuu  unu  y 

22)4"  cut-off  plates  3  HP,  208  V.,  8  fmS^lEaHM’  GENERAL  RBPORTOR.  mx- day  after-  Give  full  details  in  confidence.  J 

Ph  60  cv  motor  j  “?*?-  “  7  ’  ‘“agln^ion,  noon  newspaper  of  20.000  circniation,  ro,  3903,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

rn.,  DU  cy.  motor.  appreciation  of  the  values  of  the  northern  Indiana.  Annlv  News  Editor.  - 


Must  have  good  edncatlon  and  person- 


in^  nosYt'ion*  ^^MS^ed  Manager  *o  page  each  day.  Box  3808,  Editor  A  can  operate  room  efficiently  and  eco- 
of  a\?d|.awSke“neYlpape*r  wHh"g^lM  s*' 


STEREOTYPE  Superintendent  who 
can  operate  room  efficiently  and  eco- 


Good  salary  to  man  who  can  produce. 
Give  full  details  in  confidence.  Address 


4..,.,  v,„  V,.  g  j  appreciation  of  the  values  of  the  northern  Indiana.  Apply  News  Editor, 

Write  O  L  Green  Providence  Journal  1*“’®  ’  advertiser  and  a  will  to  ac-  The  Daily  Truth,  Elkhart.  Indiana. 

Company,  Providence,  Rhode  Island  Write’^stating^eipeuence*.  sala^^de-  JOURNALISM  graduate,  man  or  worn-  NEED  one  ^1  around  pho^  ®“^Un*t' 

sired,  age  and  references  to  Box  8829,  an,  to  direct  publicity  of  active  Mid-  Jor  *J®o-“Bn  ®“fJ®Tnn*.l?onIa- 


Wanted  to  Buy 


MAT  ROLLER,  full  page.  m 

State  make  and  model.  1?^  Manaf 

908  Boise.  Idaho  ?®*®P®P®v 


an,  to  direct  publicity  of  active  Mid-  i“r. 

west  public  library.  Newswriting,  ad-  Midwest  newspaper  of  ^,000 

YOtTNO  MAN  for  riassified  Advertis-  I  vertising,  radio;  book  promotion.  Good  J*on  In  center  of  industrial  area,  ^o- 

^g  Onager  of  Daily  and  Say  beginning  salary.  Excellent  working  Hshed  six  days  including  Sunday 

Newspaper*  in  EasVe^  CUy  of  ove^  conditions.  Box  3923,  Editor  A  Pub-  Good  w»8e«  »nd  excellent 


Editor  A  Publisher. 


Box  993  Boise.  Kiano  ‘  w,  w,,.  liRher  union  contract. 

, — ; - 100,000  population.  A  man  now  em-  ‘.'."O": _ _  - -  • 

24  PAGE)  Mn^  width  Goss  presi,  83^4  ployed  as  assistant  classified  manager  OPENING  for  experienced  reporter,  fe^^^Pnblish^ 
inch  cut-off.  Wanted  for  West  Coast.  large  paper  or  as  classified  manager  rewrite  and  feature  writer  in  Society 
Room  763,  610  Sopth  Main  Strsst,  smaller  paper  would  find  this  an  division  of  Women’s  Department.  City  ^^^^VvRITER 
Los  Angeles  14,  California.  excellent  opportunity  for  advance-  room  and  make-nn  exnerience  desir- 


union  contract.  Write  Box  3842,  Edl- 


WRITERS’  SERVICES 

Los  Angeles  14,  Califomls. _  excellent  opportunity  for  advance-  I  room  and  make-np  experience  desir-  t  |f>|.a|.v  AmiicY 

LEFT  HAND  mail  )4  fold  folder  for  ment.  Send  full  details  including  able.  Good  job  for  right  person.  Send  _  s-iicrary  ein  y 

Hoe  Press.  Write  or  call  The  Daily  salary  in  first  letter.  All  replies  will  samples,  state  isalary  to  Women’s  NBW’SPAPERMEN’S  AGENCY.  Arti- 
Record,  192  Broadway,  Long  Branch,  be  kept  confidential.  Write  Box  3942,  Editor.  The  Detroit  News,  Detroit,  cles.  Books,  Fiction.  Plays  marMtsc. 
New  Jersey.  Editor  A  Publisher.  Michigan.  Bsrtba  Klanansr,  180  E,  40  Bt.,  N.  *• 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  November  17.  1951 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


MAKKll!^  MAA,  a(a  46,  eompatent 
experience  for  M  peare  with  varioae 
newepaperi  in  Now  York,  New  Jaraay, 
PenneylTania.  ATailabla  January  lat. 
Ezecutire  ability  to  general  manager. 
Prefer  ealea  promotion  or  eircniation 
with  carrier  boy  organiaation.  Box 
3612,  Editor  A  Pnblieber. 


dENERAL  MANAOfiR — Age  50 — Top 
flight  Executive  available  Jan.  1.  for 
large  Eastern  paper  500,000  claas  or 
large  chain.  Coot  reduction  expert. 
Box  3915,  Editor  &  Publiaher. 


CirauatioD 


CIRCDL.A'nON  EXECUTIVE 

22  years’  experience  in  the  field 
circulation,  distribution  and  affleienw. 
in  New  York  City.  Age  44.  Repliaa 
confldential.  Box  8701,  Editor  A  Pub- 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  on  large 
daily,  severing  connection  (job  well 
done)  January  1.  Looking  (or  a  chal¬ 
lenging  opportunity,  offering  perma¬ 
nence  and  recognition  in  return  (or 
bard  work,  quality  and  quantity  Cir¬ 
culation.  For  resume  or  personal  in- 
terview.  Box  3732,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

LIVE  WIRE  Circulation  Manager  de¬ 
sires  change  for  personal  reasons. 
Prefer  South.  20  years’  experience. 
Age  35.  Sober;  Aggressive;  Reliable. 
Looking  for  a  department  that  is  run 
''own  and  needs  building.  Excellent 
References.  Write  Box  8717,'  Editor 
A  Publisher.  _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  now  em¬ 
ployed.  would  like  to  change  to  more 
congenial  working  conditions.  25 
years’  experience.  All  phases.  Member 
l.C.M.A.  Available  30  days.  A  per¬ 
sonal  interview  will  convince  yon. 
Write  Box  3904,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising _ 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  —  Sound 
knowledge  of  what  it  takes  to  build 
a  profit-making  want-ad  section, 
backed^  by  20  years’  experience  in 
doing  it.  Fully  capable  of  managing 
any  size  operation.  Top  recommenda¬ 
tions  and  a  record  that  will  stand 
close  investigation.  Available  immedi- 
ately.  Box  3736.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
"classified  manager,  now  em- 
ployed  by  group  of  seven  daily  news¬ 
papers  as  classified  supervisor,  must 
seek  new  connection  by  Jan.  1st.  My 
record  of  20  years  of  want-ad  devel¬ 
opment  will  warrant  close  inspection. 
Also  experienced  in  local  display  and 
general  advertising;  capable  of  direct¬ 
ing  entire  advertising  operation.  Top 
recommendations.  Mancel  T.  Law¬ 
rence.  610  Ga.  Savings  Bank  Bldg., 
Atlanta.  Ga.  Phone  Alpine  7892. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Display  Adve 


YOUNG  YET,  family,  horn*  and  ear. 
Experienced — eervice,  special  promo¬ 
tions  (exceptional),  layout  ability 
(Very  Unusual),  BBA  Advertising 
Marketing.  Employed  at  good  salary. 
Now  wants  Manager,  Assistant  Mana¬ 
ger  or  unusual  display  job  on  good 
sized  daily.  Write  Box  8621,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


EXECUTIVE  TYPE  Salesman,  capa¬ 
ble,  sober,  will  sell  radio-television 
tabloid  advertising  on  commission 
basis.  Box  8928,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MANAGER  OR  DIRECTOR 
TOP  PRODUCER  on  daily  in  800,000 
class;  former  advertising  manager 
and  general  manager  small  daily; 
editor  and  publisher  weekly  papers. 
The  executive  you’ll  need  to  inspire 
and  train  your  staff  in  that  tough 
seliing  period  ahead.  Married,  age 
42.  Midwest  only.  $8,500  to  start. 
Write  Box  3907,  Editor  A  Publisher 
for  details. _ 

WIFE’S  HEALTH  makes  it  necessary 
to  move  to  dry  climate.  I  have  15 
years'  experience  general  advertising. 
Capable  manager  or  man’s  spot. 
Good  layout,  copy.  Special  pages,  edi¬ 
tions,  sections,  etc.  Sober,  conscien¬ 
tious.  Average  over  10,000*  month. 
Earnings  above  $5,000.  Samples  of 
work  available.  Write  Box  3934,  Edi¬ 
tor^ _ 

YOUNG  MAN,  24,  desires  advertising 
position  with  trade  magazine.  6  years 
daily  and  weekly  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence.  Available  after  January  1st. 
Box  3909,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

ADVER'nSING  Manager-Director 
Energetic  working  manager  to  direct 
retail,  national  and  classified  depart¬ 
ments.  Plan  and  carry  through  all 
activities  of  these  departments.  Have 
the  experience  and  ability  to  give  you 
a  real  creative  and  seliing  job  in  serv¬ 
icing  and  selling  accounts  through  ex¬ 
cellent  copy,  layouts  and  retailing 
knowledge  based  on  sound  principles, 
as  well  as  handling  men  and  inspir¬ 
ing  confidence  and  enthusiasm.  Proven 
record  of  linage  production  and  staff 
organization.  Married,  good  health, 
appearance  and  educational  back¬ 
ground.  Seeking  a  challenging  oppor¬ 
tunity  20,000-50,000  market  in  west¬ 
ern  states.  For  details  or  personal  in¬ 
terview,  Box  3945,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

_ Correspondents _ 

WELL-OONNECTED  ’Trade  Writer  in 
New  York  area  can  handle  free-lance 
assignments.  Will  also  furnish  leads 
and  supply  pictures.  Box  8752,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

23  YE.\RS’  experience  on  medium 
pspers  in  sales  and  management 
of  all  types  of  newspaper  advertising 
—local,  national,  classified.  Outstand¬ 
ing  production  records.  Age  43,  col¬ 
lege  graduate,  family  man.  With  pres¬ 
ent  employer  many  years — sound  rea¬ 
sons  (or  desiring  change.  Can  furnish 
highest  recommendations.  Available 
January  1.  Future  opportunity  of  first 
importance.  Now  in  $10,000-$12.000 
income  bracket.  For  further  details 
write  Box  3826,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN— <5  years'  ex 
perience;  age  40;  married;  employed 
capable;  $70-$80.  Box  3312,  Editor  i 
Publisher. 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN,  qualified  for 
top-job,  invites  best  offer  from  me- 
dium-giie  Florida  daily.  Box  8825, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIenqui)  Classified  and  Retail 
jjnn  wants  California  area  position. 
Uollege  grad.  Experience:  Advertising 
Manager,  Sesrs  Roebnek  Store;  As¬ 
sistant  Classified  Manager  Midwest 
_(75,M0)  Dally;  Organizer.  Advertis- 
iiig  Director,  Retail  Drug  Group.  Box 
3823.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Selling  ont?  Tour  Ad  under  PuV 
Ucatlons  For  Sale  can  bring  quick 
response — ready  buyerat 


Editorial 

COPY  READER — REPORTER — WIRE 
EDITOR— On  metropolitan  daily  at 
$87.50,  seeks  new  location.  Box  3610, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR — For  Midwest  Daily 
under  50,000  circulation.  9  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  scholastic  and  collegiate 
sports.  Currently  employed.  Box  3641, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR  100,000 
— plus  daily  has  hands  tied.  Seeks 
job  with  wide-awake  progressive 
metropolitan  daily.  Nine  years  all 
metropolitan  desks  and  beats.  Ameri¬ 
can  Press  Institute.  Wants  executive 
future  within  five  years  if  provs 
worth.  Draft-exempt  young  family 
man  will  travel  for  serious  rntarview. 
Box  3723.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


JOURNALISM  GRADUATE.  25,  seeks 
editorial  or  sports  job.  Short  on  ex¬ 
perience.  Iiong  on  writing  ability. 
Good  features.  What  have  yont  Box 
3721,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


YOUNG  EDI’TOR  WANTS  location 
change  to  eastern  or  New  England 
publication.  Can  handle  city,  state, 
wire,  Sunday  or  photo  desks.  Cur¬ 
rently  employed.  Family  man,  SDX. 
Box  3734,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


YOUNG  MAN  wants  start  with 
newspaper.  Has  a  car  and  can  use 
camera.  Wide  background  in  politics 
and  sports.  Will  travel  for  interview. 

Box  8751,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER  6  years  all  beats,  sports, 
features,  some  desk,  seeks  advance¬ 
ment.  B.S..  vet,  85,  draft-free,  mar¬ 
ried,  car.  Prefer  North  Carolina.  $50 
start.  Box  8714,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


CITY  OR  MANAGING  EDITOR,  now 
working  toughest  assignments  for  50,* 
000  daily  near  Chicago.  Good  super¬ 
visor,  demon  on  accuracy,  sharp  news 
judge.  8  years’  experience  includes 
NYC  desk,  makeup.  Married,  84, 
SDX,  Missouri,  Veteran.  Prefer  Mid¬ 
west,  East.  Box  3011,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CREATIVE  WRITER.  26;  2  years’ 
newspaper  work.  Fluent  French.  Vet. 
Box  3810,  Editor  A  Pnhlisher. 


REPORTER  JOiB  Northeast  or  West. 
B.S.  Journalism,  draft-free,  29.  Box 
3735,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 

DOES  your  editorial  page  need 
sparkle,  snap,  a  change  of  pace!  I’m 
the  man  who  can  fill  your  demands. 
This  is  my  meat.  Box  3837,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER,  six 
years’  metropolitan  daily,  all  beats; 
assistant  editor  entertainment  fort¬ 
nightly;  now  in  advertising  years. 
Young,  draft-exempt,  some  college, 
single,  will  travel.  Box  3828,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  .  .  .  Editorial 
Chief.  Man  with  highest  level  national 
and  international  experience.  Skilled 
editor  and  writer;  proven  managerial 
abilities.  Age  42,  seeks  expanding 
opportunities.  Box  3824,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


REPORTER — 4  years’  experience,  last 
3  general  assignment,  leading  N.E. 
daily.  Want  job  with  future  on  metro¬ 
politan  daily  or  wire  service.  Vet, 
27,  married,  2  children.  Box  3814, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SPORTS-FARM  editor  seeks  job  with 
future.  3  ^  years’  experience  in  small 
city  with  competitive  dailies.  Married, 
veteran,  28,  BA  degree,  SDX.  Box 
3818.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  Editorial  writer,  hard 
hitting,  but  adaptable  copy.  Draft 
proof.  Ready  now  (or  job  anywhere. 
Box  3841,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


COMPETENT  editorial  assistant  or 
editorial  secretary,  female,  wants  to 
leave  New  York  City.  Five  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  literary  agency,  three 
years  medical  editing.  Box  3941,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


CRACK  NEWSMAN,  west  coast,  26, 
all  beats  features,  some  desk,  car, 
would  locate  city  or  within  commut¬ 
ing  distance,  all  replies  will  receive 
immediate  answer.  Box  3927,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


EDITOR- WRITER.  5  years  trade  and 
house  magazine  editing;  7  years  free 
lance  writing.  Draft  exempt.  Box 
3917.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  Journalism  grad 
seeks  permanent  job  on  good  weekly. 
4  years  as  reporter,  wire  editor.  Wom¬ 
an,  28,  intelligent,  loyal,  ;jood  refer¬ 
ences.  Will  arrange  interview.  Box 
3931,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


FORMER  PUBLISHER  who.  in  four 
months,  doubled  a  weekly’s  gross, 
added  500  new  subscribers,  seeks  edi¬ 
tor  or  city  editor’s  post  or  small  daily 
or  large  weekly.  Not  looking  (or  just 
another  job.  But  one  with  a  publisher 
who  will  anpreciate  ability  and  hard 
work.  Is  37.  married;  20  years’  ex¬ 
perience  as  reporter,  photographer, 
editor,  publisher.  Steady,  sober,  top 
roferences  in  publishing  and  civic 
fields.  Box  3925,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NOT  HAPPY  as  one  of  top  writers 
100.000  plus  daily.  Former  Editor- 
Pnblisher  large  Western  weekly,  news 
editor  small  Western  daily.  Draft- 
exempt  young  married  veteran.  10  years 
Publishing,  Editing,  Writing,  Photog¬ 
raphy.  Good  on  General  Assignment, 
Political,  Make-up,  Trouble  spots. 
Don’t  want  full  time  Copy  or  Wire 
desk.  Want  permanent  creative  job 
with  executive  possibilities  within  five 
years.  Good  reference  from  present 
Managing  Editor.  Will  travel  for  seri¬ 
ous  interview.  Box  3922,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


REPORTER  1st  rate,  3  years  small 
southwest  daily  seek  position  on  larg¬ 
er  publication.  Handled  wire,  sports 
editor,  colnmnist.  Editing.  Features, 
make-up,  rewrite,  AP  A  UP  stringer, 

•  A.B.  and  M.S.  Columbia  Journalism. 
Top  References.  Available  immediate- 

•  ly.  Box  593,  1474  Broadway,  New 
York  (Rty. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


JOURNALISM  GRAD,  ambitions, 
fast,  accurate,  seeks  position  as  sports 
or  generai  reporter  in  coilege  town. 
Some  experience  metropolitan  paper 
sports  desk,  article  in  national  pub¬ 
lication,  editor  college  daily.  Salary 
secondary.  Box  3940,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER,  20  months  general  re¬ 
porting  and  feature  writing  experi¬ 
ence,  seeks  jo>b  with  New  England 
Daily.  Single,  23,  vet.,  B.J.,  SDX. 
Salary  secondary  to  chance  (or  learn¬ 
ing  and  advancement.  Best  references 
from  last  elnployer.  Reply  to  Box 
3906,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


REPORTER:  Single,  25,  veteran,  now 
employed  Florida  daily,  experienced 
all  news,  features;  college  journalism, 
reliable,  ambitious,  go  anywhere, 
newspaper  trade  journal.  Box  3939, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


THOROUGHLY  experienced  dictation 
typist  (girl)  desires  location  other 
than  D.  C.  College-Journalism.  Top 
references.  Box  3938,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ _ 


VERSATILE  prize-winning  10-year 
man  wants  news  or  sports  job  on 
good  West  Coast  daily.  Married.  30, 
B.4.,  draft-proof.  Employed.  Box  3919, 
Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 


VETER.4N,  24,  MA  English,  Colum¬ 
bia.  Edited  Army,  school  papers,  pub¬ 
lic  relations  director  for  community 
theatres.  Newsreel  city  desk  experi¬ 
ence.  Prefer  reporting  position  on 
daily.  Box  3911.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
WILLING  TO  work  anywhere  to  get 
start  in  journalism.  Young,  single, 
vet.  BA  Journalism,  trade  paper  ex¬ 
perience.  Have  car,  will  travel  for  in¬ 
terview.  Box  3932.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WOMAN  WRITER  has  waited  much 
too  long  to  get  back  into  her  favorite 
work.  28.  Journalism,  Sociology  ma- 
job.  Northwestern  graduate.  Two  years 
small  town  newspapers;  _  one  year 
Chicago  newspaper.  Radio  writing 
one  year,  free  lance  features  and 
short  stories.  Interested  newsp^er, 
magazine,  publishing  field  New  Yo« 
City.  Object:  hard,  creative  work. 
Box  3905,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WRITER 

(New  York:  A.B.,  LL.B.,  member 
N.  Y.  Bar,  former  government  attor- 

”*AVATLABLE  for  part-time  or  as¬ 
signment  basis.  Extensive  writing 
credits  include  current  best  seller  on 
Oommunist  activities  in  Amertca — 
articles  prepared  for  nationally  known 
research  and  trade  associations  gov¬ 
ernment  controls,  taxes,  econ^ics, 
labor  relations,  international  affairs, 
etc.— able  editorial  »i’i‘"— 

in  outlook  and  jugdment.  Box  3926, 

Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

YOUNG  MAN  with  six  years  wire 
service  experience  willing  to  go  ^y- 
where  if  opportunity  is  right.  Lan 
handle  anything,  but  prefer  sports. 
Excellent  references.  draft-exempt. 

Box  3913.  Editor  A  Publisher^ _ 

REPORTTO-PHOTOGRAPH'ER  seeks 
industrial  editing  job;  5  years 
dailies.  3  years  on  house  organ,  box 
3948,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ ^ 


VETERAN,  28.  single,  10  years  pho¬ 
tographic  experience.  Army  photogra¬ 
pher.  B.  A.  degree  In  Journalism. 
Have  4x5  graphic,  reflex  strolm  W* 
accessories.  Want  large  LoeaU 

•nywhere.  R#»ferenc6«.  Box  8984,  Mi* 

toT  ft  PoWUlier. _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER  . 

FAST,  oxp^Tlenced,  edltorixi  »dTortii* 
ing  and  Publicity.,  Own  new  anto. 
Prefer  trade  magaalne  or  Honae  Or- 
xftTi  l)Txft-«x#mpt.  Age  26.  Box  87a», 
Fdltor  ft  PnblUher.  _ _ 


YOUNG  MAN.  3  years’  promotion.  6 
months’  Ad  Agenoy.  after  1  P-™.  N^ 
York  only.  Write.  $8.  676  Miller  Axe., 
Tt.AAklvn.  New  TorV  _ _ _ _ 

PUBLIC  RELA’nONS  agency  aato- 
ciate.  three  years  well-ronnded 
cal  experience  and  grsduste  of  pnhlle 
relations  and  jonrnslism  ,»eho^  of  ac¬ 
credited  university,  would  like  imsl- 
tion  with  indnstrisl  concern.  Box 
3998.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 
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Shop  Talk 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

The  over-all  results  of  last 
•week’s  elections  might  have  been 
a  good  omen  for  “honesty  in 
government,”  and  a  revolt  against 
crime,  corruption  and  connivance 
in  government,  but  the  polling 
figures  reveal  uncquivocably  that 
a  lot  of  people  didn't  care  which 
way  the  elections  went. 

Well!  They  might  have  “cared,” 
but  not  enough  to  do  something 
about  it! 

In  New  York  State,  for  in¬ 
stance,  only  5,468.246  bothere<f 
to  register  for  the  elections — this 
was  1  11,387  less  than  the  1947 
turnout  which  was  the  last  com¬ 
parable  off-year  election,  and 
more  than  600,000  below  the 
number  voting  in  the  Presidential 
race  of  1948.  With  over  14,000,- 
OOO  people  in  the  state,  this  regis¬ 
tration  represented  about  half  of 
the  eligible  voters. 

Registration  in  New  York  City 
was  1,909,016  but  only  1,690,734 
availed  themselves  of  the  privilege 
of  voting  for  Council  President 
and  this  was  about  46%  of  those 
eligible  to  vote  in  the  city. 

With  an  “up-state”  registration 
of  3,559,230,  it  was  expected  in 
advance  that  less  than  2.400,000 
would  go  to  the  polls.  How  cor¬ 
rect  was  that  prediction  is  re¬ 
vealed  in  ballots  cast  for  one  of 
the  eight  state-wide  amendments 
(financing  the  “thruway”)  total¬ 
ling  only  850,988  outside  of  New 
York  City. 

Another  amendment  authoriz¬ 
ing  enlargement  of  New  York 
City’s  debt  allowance  by  $500,- 
000.000  for  the  building  of  a  new 
subway  received  only  a  total  of 
868,027  votes  within  the  city  that 
would  benefit.  This  was  about 
half  of  those  who  voted  in  the 
Council  President  race. 

Does  it  reveal  that  the  other 
half  didn’t  understand  it  well 
enough  to  vote  on  it,  or  just 
didn’t  care? 

This  situation  was  not  peculiar 
to  New  York.  Philadelphia  had 
•one  of  the  hotest  mayoralty  cam¬ 
paigns  in  the  country.  About 
762,000  people  went  to  the  polls 
which  was  100,000  less  than  in 
the  last  Presidential  election — 
or  about  half  of  the  eligible 
voters. 

Out  in  Detroit  a  snow  storm 
made  conditions  even  worse  with 
only  287,891  of  the  800.828  reg¬ 
istered  voters  going  out  to  the 
polls  on  election  day. 

These  figures,  duplicated  else¬ 
where  throughout  the  nation, 
should  make  newspaper  editors, 
in  particular,  begin  to  wonder: 
If  the  people  don’t  show  enough 
interest  to  exercise  their  precious 
right  to  vote,  how  can  you  keep 
them  interested  in  the  fight  for 
good  government? 

And  it  is  a  fight! 

^  * 

The  answer  lies,  we  believe. 


at  Thirty 


in  some  method  of  bringing  the 
people  to  realize  that  their  in¬ 
terest  in  government,  their  re¬ 
sponsibilities  as  citizens,  their 
awareness  of  politics  should  be 
a  year-’round  activity  and  not 
just  a  once-a-year  visit  to  the 
polling  booth — or  as  it  is  with 
many,  a  once  -  every  -  four  -  years 
visit. 

The  Ladies’  Home  Journal  has 
found  an  answer  in  its  “Political 
Pilgrim’s  Progress”  series  begun 
in  October  which  will  run  for  a 
year.  It  sets  a  pattern  for  women 
that  can  be  copied  in  every  news¬ 
paper  community  in  the  country 
and  also  adapted  for  men. 

Launched  with  full-page  ads  in 
10  newspapers  across  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  Journal  theme  naturally 
is  keyed  to  interesting  women  in 
local  politics.  But  it  is  applicable 
to  men  and  women. 

The  first  two  “Political  Pil¬ 
grim’s  Progress”  issues  featured 
true-life  stories  of  women — typ¬ 
ical  housewives  with  small  chil¬ 
dren — who  started  to  learn  the 
political  facts  of  life  at  the  lowest 
level:  trying  to  get  something 
done  to  clean  up  local  conditions 
that  were  unhealthy  or  danger¬ 
ous  for  their  children.  One  was 
in  Philadelphia  and  the  other  in 
New  York  City.  Also,  the  first 
issue  told  the  story  of  how  the 
women  of  Gary,  Ind.,  were  re¬ 
sponsible  for  ridding  that  city  of 
undesirable  elements. 

“I  try  to  vote  at  important 
times,  like  Presidential  elections — 
and  to  understand  the  issues, 
though  they  usually  seem  in¬ 
volved.  But  how  could  a  woman 
like  me.  with  my  children  and 
home  responsibilities,  do  political 
work?”  That  was  the  Journal’s 
first  Political  Pilgrim  (Sally  Vo¬ 
gel)  speaking.  The  publication’s 
full-page  ad  continued: 

“Sally  Vogel  saw  it  that  way, 
too,  at  first.  She  just  wanted  to 
have  someone  remove  the  broken 
glass  from  the  public  park  where 
her  young  daughter  played.  That 
was  something  immediate;  politics 
lay  in  the  distance,  obscure  and 
faintly  distasteful. 

“But  this  young  mother  made 
her  move — and  ran  up  against  the 
hard  facts  of  political  life.  She 
found  what  every  woman  must 
find:  Without  year-around  polit¬ 
ical  participation  in  local  affairs 
on  the  part  of  responsible  citizens, 
there  can  be  no  good  democratic 
government.” 

That  is  the  keynote  of  the 
whole  campaign — it  is  a  theme 
equally  applied  to  men  and 
women  in  any  community. 

9|c  4c 

The  editor’s  of  Ladies’  Home 
Journal  put  it  this  way: 

“The  problem  of  each  citizen 
is  this — to  see  that  politics  in  his 
locality,  his  township,  his  election 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 

Nov.  16  —  Newspaper  Show 
and  Clinic,  Southeastern  Ohio 
Newspaper  Assn.,  Ohio  Univer¬ 
sity,  Athens,  O. 

Nov.  16-17  —  West  Virginia 
Publishers  Assn.,  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

Nov.  17  —  Connecticut  Edi¬ 
torial  Assn.,  Fall  meeting.  Ho¬ 
tel  Stratfield,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Nov.  17-18 — Minnesota  As¬ 
sociated  Press.  Fall  meeting, 
Faribault  Hotel,  Faribault, 
Minn. 

Nov.  18-21 — Public  Relations 
Society  of  America,  annual  con¬ 
ference,  Edgewater  Beach  Ho¬ 
tel.  Chicago. 

Nov.  19-20 — National  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Assn.,  Mid¬ 
west  Regional  meeting.  Edge- 
water  Beach  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Nov.  25-26 — Wisconsin  Daily 
Newspaper  League,  annual 
meeting,  Pfister  Hotel,  Milwau- 
kcc. 

Dec.  1 — North  Carolina  As¬ 
sociated  Press  News  Council, 
Fall  meeting.  Carolina  Inn, 
Chapel  Hill.  N.  C. 

Dec.  7-8 — California  Press 
Assn.,  annual  Winter  meeting, 
San  Francisco. 

district,  his  county  is  drawing  in 
the  best  brains  and  effort  of  the 
most  responsible  citizens  of  his 
community,  including  himself.  If 
that  is  done  at  the  local  level, 
it  will  be  achieved  at  the  national 
level.  There  is  no  way  by  which 
national  politics  can  be  more  in¬ 
telligent,  more  ethical,  more  cou¬ 
rageous  than  the  local  groups  in 
which  it  has  its  roots.  That’s  why 
you — yes,  you — can  do  something 
about  it.” 

This  is  reprinted  on  the  cover 
of  leaflets  which  the  Journal  of¬ 
fers  gratis,  informing  people  how 
they  can  make  their  start  in  “prac¬ 
tical  political  activity.”  It  tells 
them,  in  many  more  words,  to 
qualify  as  a  voter,  study  your  gov¬ 
ernment,  choose  your  political 
party,  have  a  voice  in  party  af¬ 
fairs,  work  for  your  party  and 
vote  intelligently. 

That  this  campaign,  or  one  like 
it,  is  essential  in  every  community 
will  be  brought  home  with  this 
quote  from  a  later  Journal  ad  re¬ 
printed  last  week  in  Editor  & 
Publisher: 

“The  Truth  is  ^iIighty  and  Will 
Prevail. 

“Essential  to  our  country’s  plan 
of  self-government  is  the  think¬ 
ing,  free  participation  of  every 
citizen.  But  this  full  participation 
in  democracy  requires  conscious, 
unceasing  effort. 

“It  requires  that  every  man  and 
woman  take  the  time  to  under¬ 
stand  our  processes  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  trouble  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  practical  politics — that  to¬ 
gether  they  undertake  the  effort 
of  making  moral  choices.  For  it 
is  at  home,  at  the  local  grass 
roots  level,  that  responsible  people 
must  take  over  to  keep  our  demo¬ 
cratic  system  alive  and  make  it 
work.” 

EDITOR  &  PU 


Sweden  Gives  I 
Tass  'Service'  f 
Credentials  I 

By  Howard  E.  Larson  . 

SIOCKHOLM — “From  the  Swed-  ! 
ish  Foreign  Office’s  point  of  view  ■ 
there  is  no  difference  between  Tass  " 
correspondents  and  other  corre¬ 
spondents”  is  the  reply  to  this  1 
writer’s  question  concerning  diplo-  a 
matic  immunity  of  the  Tass  agenev  ^ 
in  Sweden. 

The  question  arose  from  the  [3 
fact  that  Victor  Anissimov,  No.  ^ 

2  Tass  correspondent  here  from  i 
1945  until  last  April,  was  named  | 
as  the  primary  contact  man  for  [ 
Ernst  Hilding  Andersson,  the  p 
Swedish  navy  petty  officer  who  I 
confessed  to  spying  for  the  Soviet 
Union.  ^ 

No  Special  Privileges 

A  Foreign  Office  spokesman  de- 
dared  further  that  Tass  corre- 
spondents  here  do  not  have  any 
diplomatic  rights  or  privileges  and  ij 
that  if  Anissimov  were  in  Sweden 
now,  he  could  be  arrested.  No  I 
extradition  action  is  contemplated,  ^ 
however. 

The  Foreign  Office’s  protocol 
section  reports  Tass  correspond- 
ents  have  “service”  passports, 
rather  than  diplomatic  passports.  J 

It  is  pointed  out,  however,  that  J 
Anissimov’s  sucessor  in  the  spy  y 
network,  N.  P.  Orlov,  an  “em-  R 
ploye”  in  the  office  of  the  Russian  ^ 
naval  attache  here,  also  had  a  ) 
“service”  passport.  He  was  request¬ 
ed  to  leave  the  country  by  the  | 
Swedish  Foreign  Office.  He  was  J 
not  arrested. 

One  difference  between  the  two, 
it  was  pointed  out,  was  the  fact 
Anissimov  paid  for  his  residence 
permit,  while  Orlov  received  his 
free  through  the  Russian  embassy. 
The  cost — $2.30  a  year. 

Though  almost  nothing  can  be 
learned  of  Anissimov’s  journalistic 
background  (he  was  born  in  Kiev 
in  1918),  he  came  to  Stockholm 
as  a  Tass  correspondent  about  the 
same  time  the  war  with  Germany 
ended.  During  the  war,  he  was 
with  Tass  in  London. 

Well  Informed 

According  to  Swedish  newspa¬ 
permen  who  became  acquainted 
with  him,  Anissimov  was  a  “very  I 
forward  person.”  he  was  extremely 
well-equipped  in  almost  every  sub¬ 
ject — sports,  music,  art,  politics — 
and  spoke  Swedish  perfectly. 

Above  all  else,  Anissimov  was 
described  as  a  fanatic  Communist. 

At  all  times  he  was  free-handed 
with  cigarets  and  liquor  (liquor 
in  Sweden  being  rationed  by  the 
national  government  at  one  to 
three  bottles  a  month). 

At  the  present  time  two  Tass 
correspondents  are  accredited  in 
Stockholm  —  Agency  Chief  Ilya 
Mokretsov  since  January  this  year 
and  Georgii  Stetsenko,  who  re¬ 
placed  Anissimov  in  April. 
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THE  ALCOHOLIC 


Alcoholism  is  the  abnoimal  and  uncontrollable  use 
of  alcohol  to  an  extent  seriously  detrimental  to  physical 
and  mental  health.  This  condition  is  now  recognized  as 
an  important  medical  and  public  health  problem. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  the  National  Committee  on 
Alcoholism  that  there  are  about  6?.000.0(X)  people  in 
the  United  States  who  drink  alcoholic  beverages  at  least 
occasionally.  It  is  further  estimated  that  some  4.000,000 
of  these  65.000.000  people  have  found  that  the  use  of 
alcohol  has  constituted  a  more  or  less  serious  problem 
in  their  lives. 

The  National  Committee  also  reports  that  about 
750.000  of  these  users  of  alcohol  have  drunk  uncontrol- 


lablv  to  such  an  extent  as  to  have  seriously  impaired  their 
physical  and  mental  health,  as  shown  by  the  records  of 
physicians  and  hospitals.  Physicians  label  this  last  group 
definitely  as  true  chronic  alcoholics,  and  point  out  that, 
for  instance,  there  are  50  percent  more  of  them  than 
there  are  known  sufferers  from  tuberculosis. 

Fortunatelv,  medical,  health,  welfare,  and  religious 
agencies,  industrial  and  other  employers  have  taken  a 
practical,  realistic  view  of  this  problem.  They  arc  attack¬ 
ing  it  factually  and  without  undue  emotionalism.  This 
enlightened  approach  offers  great  hope  to  all  those  who 
now  arc  chronic  alcoholics — as  weil  as  to  those  who  are 
running  the  risk  of  becoming  chronic  alcoholics. 
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1.  What  is  the  cause  of  alcoholism? 

Authorities  have  found  no  one  cause  for 
this  condition.  Research  shows,  however, 
that  alcoholics  are  usually  people  who  do 
not  seem  able  to  face  life  in  a  mature  manner 
because  of  some  underlying  mental  or  emo¬ 
tional  condition  which  the  alcoholic  him¬ 
self  may  not  clearly  recognize.  They  seem 
to  seek  escape  by  excessive  drinking — and 
eventually  they  become  dependent  on  al¬ 
cohol  just  to  go  on  living. 

Some  authorities  also  believe  that  an  al¬ 
coholic's  body  chemistry  differs  from  that 
of  normal  persons,  and  that  this  difference 
results  in  an  unnatural  appetite  for  alcohol. 
Excessive  drinking,  however,  is  in  all  cases 
a  symptom.  Often  the  symptom  can  be  re¬ 
moved.  but  it  is  very  apt  to  return  unless 
the  underlying  trouble  is  eliminated. 

2.  What  are  the  dangers 

of  alcoholism? 

Both  physical  and  mental  disorders  may 
result  from  excessive  drinking.  Nutritional 
disturbances  frequently  occur,  and  certain 
vital  organs  may  be  harmed.  Eventually 
most  alcoholics  undergo  distinct  personal¬ 
ity  changes  that  add  to  their  instability. 
Alcoholics  are  definitely  “accident  prone.” 

The  industrial  accident  rate  among  ex¬ 


cessive  drinkers  is  from  100  to  200  percent 
higher  than  among  non-alcoholics  along¬ 
side  whom  they  work.  Other  accident  haz¬ 
ards  are  increased  by  the  excessive  use  of 
alcohol.  It  also  takes  its  toll  soci.illy  in 
wrecked  family  life— and  economically  it 
is  claimed  to  cause  a  loss  of  almost  a  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  annually. 

3.  How  can  medical  science 
help  the  alcoholic? 

Although  there  is  no  specific  remedv  for 
alcoholism,  much  can  be  done  to  help  a 
person  stop  drinking  completely.  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  any  form  of  treatment,  however, 
depends  upon  the  alcoholic  himself  who 
must  absolutely  want  to  break  the  habit. 
Once  he  has  stopped,  most  authorities 
agree  that  the  real  alcoholic  cannot  drink 
again  with  safety. 

Psychotherapy  may  be  used  to  help  the 
patient  recognize  his  problems  and  how  to 
deal  w  ith  them  w  ithout  the  use  of  alcohol. 
Certain  medicines,  which  should  be  used 
only  under  the  guidance  of  a  doctor,  are 
also  available.  These  medicines  may  help 
to  wean  the  patient  away  from  drink. 

It  is  important,  too.  for  the  alcoholic  to 
re-establish  a  routine  of  healthful  living 
through  proper  diet,  sufficient  relaxation 
and  sleep,  and  attention  to  other  health 


measures  that  are  usuallv  disnipted  by  ex¬ 
cessive  drinking.  In  some  cases,  occupa¬ 
tional  guidance  may  be  appropriate. 

4.  How  can  everyone 
help  the  alcoholic? 

The  general  public— all  of  us— can  help 
overcome  the  prejudices  that  have  long 
existed  about  alcoholics  by  looking  upon 
chronic  drinkers  as  persons  subject  to  se¬ 
rious  physical  and  mental  handicaps. 

We  must  help  them  through  svmpathy 
and  understanding,  and  aid  them  to  obtain 
the  type  of  treatment  that  they  need.  This 
treatment  may  be  individual  or  group  ther¬ 
apy  given  by  the  doctor,  or  mutual  aid 
provided  through  organizations  such  as 
Alcoholics  Anonymous. 

We  can  also  support  and  encourage  the 
development  of  programs  for  the  scientific 
study  and  control  of  this  problem.  In  these 
ways,  we  can  all  do  our  part  toward  restor¬ 
ing  thousands  of  men  and  women  to  healthy, 
happy,  useful  lives.  Additional  information 
on  alcoholism  is  in  Metropolitan's  free 
booklet,  00\,  “The  Alcoholic.” 
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and  groaned  to  print  3,875,944  lines  oj  advertising.  In  1950 
the  total  xvas  13,673,743  Itnes,  with  many  more  lines  being 
left  out  hecanse  the  presses  had  reached  their  capacity.*  That 
250%  increase  in  advertising  linage  stems  jrom  reader  accept¬ 
ance  and  response. 


Source:  Media  Recvtds 


*Our  neic  plant  with  expanded  press  facilities  will  he  ready  early  in  1952. 
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